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DARIEL: 


CHAPTER VIII.—THROUGH THE 


AccorDING to Farmer Bandilow 
(who was now our last old tenant, 
striving to escape from the wreck 
of plough, by paddling with spade 
and trowel), the London season 
begins with turnip-tops, and ends 
with cabbage- grubs. But this 
year it must have lasted well 
into the time of turnip-bottoms ; 
otherwise how could my sister, 
Lady Fitzragon, have been in Lon- 
don? Not that we knew very 
much about the movements of 
her ladyship, for she found our 
cottage beyond the reach of her 
fat and glittering horses; only 
that she must have been now 
in town, because our Grace was 
with her. And this was a lucky 
thing for me; for if Grace had 
been at home, she must have known 
all about my wounded arm, and a 
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nice fuss she would have made of 
it. But my mother, though equally 
kind and good, was not very quick 
of perception; and being out of 
doors nearly all the day now, and 
keeping my own hours, I found it 
easy enough to avoid all notice 
and escape all questions. For the 
people at the cottage very seldom 
came to my special den, the har- 
ness-room; and I kept my own 
little larder in what had once been 
a kennel close at hand, and my own 
little bed up a flat-runged ladder, 
and so troubled none but a sweetly 
deaf old dame. And this arrange- 
ment grew and prospered, when- 
ever there was no Grace to break 
through it. 

However, there is no luck for 
some people. One night, when I 
felt sure that all the cottage was 
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asleep, I had taken off the band- 
ages, and was pumping very hap- 
pily on my left forearm, where 
the flesh had been torn, when there 
in the stableyard before me, con- 
spicuous in the moonlight, with a 
blazing satin waistcoat, stood the 
only man who could do justice to 
it. For this gallant fellow had a 
style of his own, which added new 
brilliance to the most brilliant ap- 
parel, 

“Why, Tom,” I cried, ‘ where 
on earth do you come from? I 
can’t shake hands, or I shall spoil 
some of your charms. Why, you 
must have been dining with the 
governor. Newtogsagain! What 
a coxcomb it is!” 

“Never would I have sported 
these, and indeed I would never 
have come down at all, if I had 
known Grace was out of the way.” 

He was allowed to call her Grace 
to me. 

“How slow it is without her! 
But I say, old chap, what a fright- 
ful arm you’ve got! Pitchfork 
again, I suppose”—for I had re- 
ceived a scratch before—* only ten 
times as bad. Why, you mustn’t 
neglect this. You'll have it off at 
the elbow, if you do. Why, even 
by this light—By Jove, what a 
whacking arm you’ve got! Why 
it is twice the size of mine. I 
could never have believed it. Let 
me pull off my coat, and show 
you.” 

** But you cannot want one the 
size of mine ”—I answered with a 
laugh, for it was thoroughly like 
Tom to fetch everything into his 
own person; “you could never 
put it into a waistcoat like that.” 

“George, you are an ass,” was 
his very rude reply, and it seemed 
to ring into me far beyond his 
meaning. “My dear fellow, you 
will be, in your own parish, what 
nobody has seen anywhere—a dead 
jackass; if you go on like this. 
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There is a black stripe down your 
arm; the same as you see on a 
‘ mild-cured-haddy ’ when he shines 
by moonlight. What does that 
mean? Putrefaction.” 

“Rot!” I replied, meaning his 
own words; “I'll pump on you, 
waistcoat and all, my dear Tom, 
if you go on with this sort of rub- 
bish.” And yet I had some idea 
that he might be right. But the 
worst—as I need not tell any 
strong young fellow—of the ab- 
surdities our worthy doctors try 
to screw into us now—that a man 
must not draw the breath the Lord 
breathed into him, for fear of 
myrio - mycelia - micro-somethings, 
neither dare to put his fork into 
the grand haunch of mutton, which 
His Maker ordered him to arise 
and eat—of all such infantile stuff 
the harm is this, that it makes a 
healthy man deride the better 
sense that is in them. 

“Come to my hole, and have a 
smoke,” I said to my dear friend. 
“ And mind you, not a word about 
this scratch to my good people. 
To-morrow we shall cut our first 
field of wheat. Though it won't 
pay for cutting and binding, Tom, 
the sight is as glorious as ever. 
What a pity for our descendants, 
if we ever have any, to get no 
chance of ever seeing the noblest 
sight of Old England! Come to 
this gate, and take a look. Ina 
few more years, there will be no 
such sight.” 

“Poetry is all very fine in its 
way,” replied Tom, who had about 
as much as I possess, although he 
could make a hook and eye of 
rhyme sometimes, ‘“ But the moon 
will go on all the same, I suppose ; 
and she does most of our poetry.” 

She was doing plenty of it now, 
in silence, such as any man may 
feel, but none can make another 
feel. We waited a minute or two 
by the gate, till a white cloud 
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veiled the quivering disc, and then 
all the lustre flowed softly to our 
eyes, like a sea of silver playing 
smoothly on a shore of gold. 

“ After all, love is rot,” said 
Tom, carried away by larger 
beauty, after some snub of the 
day before. ‘TI should like to see 
any girl who could compare with 
that. And a man must be a muff 
who could look at this, and then 
trouble his head about their stupid 
little tricks. Look at the breadth 
of this, look at the depth of it! 
Why, it lifts one; it makes one 
feel larger, George; that is the 
way to take things.” 

“Especially when some one has 
been making you feel small,” I 
answered at a venture, for I un- 
derstood my friend; and this ab- 
stract worship of beauty was not 
so satisfactory tome now. ‘“ But 
come into my place, and tell me 
all about it, my dear Tom. You 
were so mysterious the other day, 
that I knew you were after some 
other wild goose.” 

“T am happy, most happy,” 
Tom went on to say, after pour- 
ing forth the sorrows of his last 
love-tale, through many a blue eye 
and bright curl of smoke; “I feel 
that I cannot be thankful enough 
at the amount of side that girl 
puts on. And the beauty of it is, 
that she hasn’t got a rap, and her 
husband would have to help to 
keep her mother. How lucky for 
me she never can have heard of 
the glorious Tinman, or my oofy 
maiden-aunt; wouldn’t she have 
jumped at me, if she had? A 
fellow can’t be too careful, George, 
when you come to think. But 
you'll never make a fool of your- 
self. Nota bit of romance about 
you, Farmer Jarge; and a fellow 
of your size and family has a right 
to go in for ten thousand a-year. 
How about those gipsies in the 
valley, though? You mustn’t go 
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on with that, even if you could, 
my friend. Great swells, I dare- 
say, but no tin.” 

“What business of yours? 
What do you know about them? 
I'll thank you to hold your tongue 
upon subjects that are above you.” 

“Ha, ha! Ho, ho! Tinmen 
must look up to tinkers, must 
they? How dare I call them 
tinkers? Well, it is just like this. 
These people are gipsies, all gipsies 
are tinkers, therefore these people 
are tinkers. But don’t get in a 
wax, George. I was only chafling. 
It may be Cleopatra herself, for 
all I know, come to look after her 
needle—would not look at it, while 
her own, will look at nothing else, 
when lost. Oh, I know what wo- 
men are.” 

“ And I know what idiots are,” 
I answered with a superior smile ; 
not being quite such a fool, I trust, 
as to pretend to that knowledge 
which even the highest genius 
denies to man. “And an idiot 
you are to-night, Tom.” 

‘Well, I may be a little upset,” 
said he, striking his glorious waist- 
coat, and then stroking it to re- 
move the mark. “I confess I did 
like that girl. And she liked me; 
I am sure of that. Why, bless her 
little heart, she cried, my boy! 
However, it was not to be. And 
when I told her that I must look 
higher (meaning only up to hea- 
ven) for gradual consolation, what 
a wax shedid get in! Never mind. 
Let it pass. There are lots of 
pretty girls about. And no man 
can be called mercenary, for I am 
blest if any of them have got a bit 
of tin, I thank the Lord, every 
night of my life, that my old aunt 
never was a beauty. And that 
makes her think all the more of 
me. Sir, your most obedient!” 

Behind my chair was an old 
looking-glass, which Grace had in- 
sisted upon hanging there, to make 
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the place look rather smart; and 
Tom, who had not seen himself for 
some hours, stood up before it in the 
weak candle-light, and proceeded 
in his usual manner. “Tom, my 
friend, you don’t look so much 
amiss. If your heart is broken, 
there is enough of it left, to doa 
little breaking on its own account. 
Don’t be cast down, my boy. You 
may not be a beauty, though 
beautiful girls think better of you, 
than your modesty allows you to 
proclaim. But one thing you may 
say, Tom; whoever has the luck 
to get you, will find you a model 
husband.” 

This I thought likely enough ; 
if only he should get a wife with 
plenty of sense and love to guide 
him. But what was the opinion 
of a tall hard man, who stood in 
the doorway with a long gun on 
his arm, criticising Erricker’s sweet 
self-commune, with a puzzled and 
yet a very well-contented gaze? 

“Mr Stoneman!” I exclaimed, 
giving Tom a little push, for he 
stood with his back to him, in 
happy innocence of critics. ‘ We 
did not expect this pleasure so late 
at night. This is an old friend of 
mine—Mr Erricker. Allow me to 
introduce you, Tom, to Mr Jack- 
son Stoneman.” My old friend 
turned round, without a symptom 
of embarrassment, and bowed al- 
most as gracefully as he had been 
salaaming to himself. 

“T have heard of Mr Erricker, 
and have great pleasure in making 
his acquaintance,” our new visitor 
replied, and I saw that the plea- 
sure was genuine and knew why ; 
to wit, that he was thinking in his 
heart “That little fop to make up 
to Grace Oranleigh!” For no 
doubt he had heard of Tom’s 
frequent visits, and the inference 
drawn by neighbours. “But I 
must beg pardon,” he continued, 
“for daring to look in at sucha 
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time. It was only this, I have 
been down to the pond at the 
bottom of the long shrubbery, to 
look for some shoveller ducks I 
heard of, and see that no poachers 
are after them. I don’t want to 
shoot them, though I brought my 
gun; and going back I happened 
to see your light up here.” 

“Sit down, Mr Stoneman,” said 
Tom, as if he were the master of 
the place. “I have often wished 
to see you, and I will tell you why. 
I am a bit of a sportsman, when I 
can get the chance, But this 
fellow, Cranleigh, is so hard at 
work always that he never will 
come anywhere to show me where 
to go.” 

“And he has not many places 
to take you to now.’ I spoke 
without thinking, for to beg per- 
mission from this new landowner 
was about the last thing I would 
do. And I was vexed with my 
friend for his effrontery. 

“Of course I should never 
dream,” proceeded Tom, for he 
had some reason in him after all, 
“to ask leave to shoot on any land 
of yours, or where you have taken 
the shooting rights. But there is 
a little warren with a lot of rabbits, 
on Bandilow’s farm, where Sir 
Harold gives me leave. But I 
must goa mile round to get at it, 
unless I may cross the park with 
my gun. May I do so, without 
firing, of course?” 

“To be sure. As often as you 
like. Any friend of Mr Cran- 
leigh may do much more than 
that. And I am come to ask a 
favour too. I have three fellows 
doing next to nothing. They have 
just finished bundling a lot of 
furze. Oapital fellows with a 
hook, I believe; and so I don’t 
want to turn them off. I hear you 
intend to begin reaping to-morrow. 
Can you find a job for them, just 
for a few days?” 
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This was a very pretty way to 
put it. I knew that he had plenty 
of work for the men, but wanted 
to help us with our harvest labour, 
having heard no doubt that we 
were short of hands. I thanked 
him warmly, for these men would 
be of the greatest service to us. 
And then he turned upon me 
severely, as if my health were 
under his superintendence, and I 
was trying to elude it, by keeping 
my arm from his notice. 

“You are doing a very stupid 
thing. You have a_ shocking 
wound in your left arm, caused by 
the tooth or the claws of a dog; 
and instead of having it treated 
properly, all you do is to pump 
upon it.” 

“ Halloa!” cried Tom Erricker, 
“a dog. I wouldn’t have that for 
a thousand pounds. George, how 
could you play me such a trick? 
You told me it was a pitchfork.” 

“T told you nothing of the 
kind. I simply said nothing what- 
ever about it. It can concern 
nobody but myself. And I will 
thank Mr Stoneman, and you, 
too, to attend to your own busi- 
ness,” 

“It may be no business of mine, 
perhaps,” the stockbroker answered 
severely ; “ but it is the undoubted 
business of any intimate friend of 
yours, and most of all that of your 
family. Such behaviour of yours is 
not true manliness, as I daresay you 
suppose, but foolhardy reckless- 
ness, and want of consideration 
for your friends. And what does 
that come to but selfishness, under 
one of its many disguises?” 

Tom chimed in to the same 
effect, even going so far as to ask 
me what my father and mother 
could do without me, even if they 
survived the trial of seeing me 
smothered under a feather-bed. 
But when both my friends had 
killed mé of rabies to their entire 
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satisfaction, I showed them in very 
few words how little they knew 
about what they were talking of. 
For I had done for myself all that 
could be done, as well as any 
doctor could have managed it, and 
now there was nothing for it but 
cold water, and an easy mind, and 
trust in Providence. 

As soon as Tom Erricker heard 
of Providence, he began to yawn, 
as if he were in church; so I 
begged him to go to bed, for which 
he was quite ready, while I had a 
little talk with our tenant. 

“How did you hear of this 
affair?” I asked, hoping for some 
light upon other matters; “ none 
of our people know it. They make 
such a fuss about a dog-bite, that I 
was obliged to keep it close. I 
will beg you to do the same, if you 
wish to oblige me.” 

“There is nothing I wish for 
more than that.” Stoneman drew 
his chair over, as he spoke, and 
offered me one of his grand cigars ; 
and I was not above accepting it, 
with my knowledge of his feelings. 
‘T have your permission to call 
you George. I will do so, now 
that your bright young friend is 
gone. When I think of the re- 
ports that reached me—but I will 
say nomore, A fine young fellow, 
no doubt, or he would not be a 
friend of yours.” The vision of 
Tom Erricker at the mirror 
brought a smile to his firm lips ; 
but for my sake he suppressed it. 
** Now I want to talk to you seri- 
ously, George. And you will not 
take it as a liberty, knowing my 
very warm regard for—for you.” 

“You may say what you like. 
I shall take it kindly. I am well 
aware that you know a thousand 
times as much of the world as I 
do.” 

“ And a very poor knowledge it 
is,” he replied, gazing at a cloud 
of his own smoke. ‘ When the 
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question is of deeper matters, the 
wisdom of the world is a broken 
reed. And yet I want to bring it 
into play just now. In the case 
of another, that is so much easier ; 
just as any fool can pass judgment 
on the labour he has never tried 
with his own hand. Excuse me, 
George, if I speak amiss, I do it 
out of good-will, as some of them 
do not; but to show their own 
superiority. To cut the matter 
short—I know all about—no, not 
all, but a lot about your new 
friends down in the valley.” 

“They can scarcely be called my 
friends, if I require to be informed 
about them.” My mind had been 
full of them, although it was clear 
that they cared not to hear any 
more of me. 

“You are surprised, perhaps, at 
my knowledge of what occurred 
the other day. That was by the 
purest accident ; for I am not the 
sort of man to play the spy. You 
know that, I hope. Very well, I 
took the liberty then of inquiring 
for my own sake, and that of the 
neighbourhood, who these mysteri- 
ous settlers were, and I knew where 
to go for my information. Like 
most things, when you get nearer 
to them, there is no real mystery 
at all. The only wonder is that 
they can have been there so long, 
without attracting notice. If the 
country had been hunted, as it 
used to be, when people could 
afford to keep up the pack, they 
would never have been left so quiet. 
The parson of the Parish, as a 
general rule, routs up every new- 
comer for Church purposes, no 
matter what his creed may be; 
and I know that they seldom give 
much start even to the tax-col- 
lectors. But the parson of that 
parish is a very old man, and has 
no one to look after him, and the 
country is very thinly peopled. 
Well, they seem to have bought 
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the place for an old song, so that 
nobody can interfere with them, 
And they soon put it into better 
order——” 

“ But who are they? And what 
are they doing there? And how 
long do they mean to stop?” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my good 
friend. There is plenty of time 
for another cigar. Pipes you pre- 
fer? Very well, fill again. How- 
ever, for fear of being knocked on 
the head, I will resume my parable. 
Nothing can be done without pay- 
ing for it. That is the golden 
rule in England, and everywhere 
else upon this planet. And wher- 
ever money passes, it can be fol- 
lowed up. The strange thing is 
that these people seem to care very 
little about concealment, though 
they are not sociable. What their 
native language is, we do not know, 
though they seem to be great 
linguists. French, German, Rus- 
sian, Arabic, and I don’t know 
what else, and some of them very 
good in our beloved tongue, the 
hardest to learn of all the lot. 
They are of Eastern race, that 
appears quite certain, though 
neither Jews, Turks, nor Armen- 
ians. But what they are here for 
seems pretty plain—forgery !” 

“Ridiculous!” I exclaimed, 
though without showing any wrath. 
‘‘They are people of high rank, I 
am sure of that. Political exiles, 
refugees, Anarchists, or even Ni- 
hilists — though I cannot think 
that. But as for forgers——” 

“Tt scarcely sounds nice; and 
yet I have little doubt about it; 
and the police have come to that 
conclusion, and are keeping a 
sharp eye upon them. For what 
other purpose can they want a 
mill? And amill which they have 
set up themselves, to suit them- 
selves. The old water-wheel they 
had, and the cogs and all that, left 
from the old corn-grinding time ; 
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but they have refitted it for quite 
a different purpose, and done al- 
most all of it with their own hands, 
What for? Plain as a pikestaff— 
to make their own paper, and get 
stamping power, and turn out 
forged notes, foreign of course, 
Russian rouble, the simplest of all.” 

He had made up his mind. He 
was sure of this solution. He had 
no doubt whatever. Ah, but he 
had never seen the majestic man 
who met me, much less that beauti- 
ful nymph of the shrine ! 

“Stoneman, all this sounds very 
fine.” I met his smile of confi- 
dence, and as it seemed to me of 
heartless triumph, with a gaze of 
faith in humanity — which some 
people might call romance. “ But 
there is not a word of truth in it. 
What inference does a policeman 
draw? The worst he can imagine 
—grist for his own mill. They 
make the world a black chapter, 
to suit their own book. But I 
have no motive. What motive 
could I have, to make out that 
people are better than they seem ? 
I tell you, and you may take my 
word for it, that this little colony, 
of whatever race it may be, has no 
evil purpose in coming among us. 
I might even go further and say 
that I am sure of their having an 
excellent object, a noble object, 
some great discovery, perhaps sur- 
passing all my brother’s, and some 
thing that will be of service to 
entire humanity.” 

“Money, to wit. You know 
what the last great forger who was 
hanged, before we left off that wise 
plan, what he said when exhorted 
to repentance, ‘You make money 
for yourself, sir, I make it for the 
good of the public.’ No doubt 
they take that view of the case.” 

“Very well, you take a lesson 
from them, and improve the morals 
of the Stock Exchange.” 

The stockbroker smiled very 
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pleasantly, as one who was thor- 
oughly at home with that old joke ; 
then he took up his gun, and 
marched off for the Hall, leaving 
me to make the best of things. 

Feeling how small are the 
minds of mankind, even the best 
of them, when they listen to 
the police, and knowing that I 
could not sleep as yet, I went once 
more to the gate at the top of the 
yard, and gazed over the wheat, 
which was to lie low on the 
morrow. Although I had just 
received proof of friendship, from 
two very nice fellows better than 
myself, which should have en- 
couraged me to think the best, 
sadness came into my heart, and 
a sombre view of life depressed 
me. There are two things only 
that can save a man from deep 
dejection occasionally. One of 
them is to have no thought what- 
ever, except for affairs of the 
moment; and the other and surer 
is to believe with unchangeable 
conviction that all is ordered by 
a Higher Power, benevolent ever, 
and ever watchful for those who 
commit themselves to it. That 
atom of humanity, which is my- 
self, has never been able to sink 
to the depth of the one condition, 
or soar to the height of the other. 
So there must be frequent ups 
and downs with ordinary mortals, 
gleams of light, and bars of shade ; 
and happy is the man who can 
keep the latter from deepening as 
his steps goon. But who am I to 
moralise ? 

Enough that any fellow worth 
his salt must be grieved and 
lowered, when suspicions arise, 
concerning those of whom he has 
formed a high opinion. How much 
worse, when his own judgment 
owns that things look rather black, 
and memory quotes against his 
wishes more than one such dis- 
appointment. If it were so, if 
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those who had made so deep an 
impression on me were skulking 
rogues and stealthy felons, no 
wonder they had not cared to ask 
what became of the stranger, who 
by remarkable presence of mind 
had saved the life of their valued 
warder, and then with a modesty 
no less rare, had vanished before 
they could thank him, if they ever 
had the grace to intend it. “ All 
the better,” I said to myself, with 
the acumen of the wisest fox that 
ever entered vineyard, “even if 
all had been right, it never could 
have led to any good; and see 
what a vast amount of work is 
coming on all at once, with no one 
else to doit! And all the time is 
there any one but myself to see to 
my young sister’s doings? Here 
is this fellow Stoneman sweet 
upon her, wonderfully sweet, quite 
spoony—who could have believed 
it of a stockbroker? What do I 
know about him? Nothing, ex- 
cept that he has endless tin, 
and spends it certainly like a 
brick. Is he worthy of her, and 
if he is, will she even look at him ? 
Rather a romantic girl, too fond 
of her own opinions, and yet a 
little prone to hero-worship. She 
might fall in love with some hero 
in London, who hasn’t got a half- 
penny—halloa, what can that be, 
winding in and out so, through 
the wheat ?” 

The moon, now very nearly full, 
was making that low round of the 
sky which is all it can manage in 
August, and seemed rather to look 
along the field than heartily down 
upon it. The effect was very dif- 
ferent now from that which Tom 
and I had watched. For the sur- 
face of the luxuriant corn, instead 
of imbibing and simpering with 
light, was flawed and patched (like 
a flowing tide) with flittings and 
hoverings of light and shade. And 
along a sweep of darkness near the 
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shadow of a tree, there was some. 
thing moving stealthily like the 
figure of a man. 

For a moment or two, I did not 
enjoy that calmness of mind which 
is believed (by Britons) to be the 
prerogative of Britons. The period 
of the night, and the posture of the 
moon, and peculiar tone of things 
not to be told, as well as some 
dread of a mischief to my brain— 
through what had befallen me re- 
cently—took away from me that 
superior gift which had enabled 
me to beat the bull-dog. However, 
I might just as well not have been 
afraid—as we generally find out 
afterwards—for the other appari- 
tion, whatever it might be, was 
ever so much more afraid of me. 

“What the deuce do you mean?” 
I shouted bravely, when this wel- 
come truth came to my knowledge, 
“Can’t you stand up like a man, 
and say what you are about ?” 

A little figure rose at my re- 
monstrance from the corn, with a 
very strange head-dress and other 
outlandish clothes, and a_ loose 
idea generally of being all abroad. 
* You are the little chap I saw the 
other day,” said I. 

He nodded his head, and said 
something altogether outside of 
my classical attainments; and 
then he pulled forth from a long 
coat, whose colours no moon, or 
even rainbow could render, a small 
square package, which he lifted to 
his eyes. With a rush of my heart 
into the situation, I seized him by 
his collar, or the thing that repre- 
sented it, and twisted him over 
the gate, and he looked thankful, 
having some fear perhaps of Eng- 
lish five-bars. 

In half a minute, I had this 
little fellow in my den, where he 
trembled and blinked at the light, 
and then grinned, as if to pro- 
pitiate a cannibal. And I was 
pleased to see that he had pluck 
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enough to put one hand upon the 
hilt of a little blue skewer, which 
he wore in his belt, and then he 
looked at me boldly. With a 
smile to reassure him, I offered to 
take the missive from his other 
hand. But that was not the 
proper style of doing business 
with him. He drew back for a 
pace or two, and made the utmost 
of his puny figure, and then with 
a low bow stretched forth both 
hands, and behold there was a 
letter in the end of a cleft stick ! 
Where he found the cleft stick is 
more than I can tell. At the 
same time, he said Al/ai, which 
turned out afterwards to be his 
own name. 

“Sit down in that corner, little 
chap,” I said as graciously as if 
he knew English. “And make 
yourself at home, while I get on 
with this.” Perhaps he was out 
of practice in the art of sitting 
down, for instead of accepting the 
chair I offered, he clapped him- 
self in some wonderful manner 
upon a hassock. But it was im- 
possible for me to attend to him 
much, until I knew what he had 
brought. 

Now there was nothing particu- 
larly foreign about this. It looked 
like an ordinary English letter, 
except that the paper was not 
like ours, and the envelope was 
secured with silk, as well as 
sealed. But the writing was the 
daintiest that ever I did see; and 
I longed to get rid of that 
“darkie” in the corner, whose 
eyes flashed at me from the 
gloomy floor. And his hand was 
playing with his kinjal all the 
time, for so they call those deadly 
bits of steel, without which they 
never think their attire complete. 
Being unaccustomed to be looked 
at so, I could not enter into my 
fair letter as I wished; though 
that little fellow would have flown 


up to the slates, before he could 
get near me with that hateful 
snakish thing. And to tell the 
truth I did him wrong by any such 
suspicion ; for there could never 
be a more loyal, honest, and zeal- 
ous retainer than Allai. ‘ Here 
you are,” I said, addressing him 
in English, though well aware 
now that he was none the wiser ; 
“‘here’s a drop of good beer for 
you, young man. You take a 
pull at that, while I write my 
answer. Ah, you won’t get such 
stuff as that in— well, I don’t 
know where you hail from; but 
all over the world I defy you to 
get anything like it.” 

Allai gave a grunt which I took 
for acquiescence ; and leaving him 
to enjoy himself, I wrote a few 
lines and enclosed them in a cover. 
Then I found a bit of sealing-wax, 
and sealed it very carefully, and 
fixed it in the cleft wand, and 
handed it to Allai. 

**You. go straight away, quick- 
sticks with this, and don’t you 
lose it, or I’ll break your neck. 
Why, I’m blest if the pagan has 
drunk a drop of his beer! Oan 
such a race ever be brought up to 
date? Why, he takes it for viru- 
lent poison !” 

The young savage had poured 
my good ale upon the floor, and 
was soaking the point of his 
dagger in it. He had put the 
glass to his lips no doubt, and 
arrived at the sage conclusion that 
here was swift death for his 
enemies. However, he possessed 
some civilisation as to the mean- 
ing of a broad crown-piece, which in 
the fervour of my joy I set before 
him. To a rich man it would 
have been well worth the money, 
to see the glad sparkle of those 
black eyes, and the grin upon 
those swarthy cheeks. Suddenly 
with a deep salaam his slender form 
turned and was gone like a shadow. 
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And then I was able at last to 
dwell upon this very beautiful 
letter, which might to the out- 
ward eye appear to convey not a 
token of anything more than 
“Miss Mary Jones presents her 
compliments” ; but to my deeper 
perception, and hopes higher than 
any telescope may carry, it showed 
the sky cast open at the zenith, 
like a lily, and a host of golden 
angels letting down a ladder for 
me. For no longer could I hide 
my state of mind, or disguise it 
from myself. Henceforth I shall 
be open about it, though hitherto 
ashamed to say half of what I 
thought, while I had such a little 
to goupon. But here is my key 
to Paradise. Let every man judge 
for himself ; bearing in mind that 
he never can be wise, until he has 
been a fool seventy times seven. 


“Sir,—My dear father, Sar 
Imar, of Daghestan, has been in- 
jured very greatly by your alien 
conduct to him. Your actions 
were of high bravery, and great 


benevolence to us. But when we 
desired very largely to inform you 
of our much gratitude, we could 
not discover you in any place, and 
we sought for you vainly, with 
great eagerness of sorrow. And 
then, for a long space of time, we 
made endeavour to find out the 
name of the gentleman, who had 
done us so great a service, but 
would not permit us to thank him, 
We are strangers here, and have 
not much knowledge. After that, 
a man who possesses three goats 
pronounced to us that he under. 
stood the matter. According to 
his words, I take the liberty of 
letter, entreating you, if it is right, 
to come, and permit us to see to 
whom we owe so much. And my 
father is afraid that the gentleman 
was injured in the conflict with a 
furious English beast. If then 
this should have happened he can 
remedy it, as perhaps you cannot 
in this country. I desire also, if 
it is right, to join my own en- 
treaties. I am, Sir, Yours very 
faithfully, DaARIEL,” 


CHAPTER IX.—STRANGE SENSATIONS. 


“Yours very faithfully.” Oh 
if that were only written in 
earnest, instead of cold conven- 
tion! To have, faithfully mine, 
the most lovely, and perfect, en- 
trancing, enslaving, poetical, celes- 
tial—tush, what word is there in 
our language? None of course; 
because there has never been any- 
thing like it until now. Gentleness, 
sweetness, gracefulness, purity, 
simplicity, warmth of heart, grati- 
tude for even such a trifling service 
—all these were very fine things 
in their way ; but away with them 
all, if they want to tell me why I 
love my darling! Because I can- 
not help it, is the only reason. 
It must be so, because it is so, 


Surely this is their own fair 
logic, and they must feel the force 
of it. 

All this jumped with reason 
well, and was plainer than a 
pikestaff. But the path of true 
love still was crossed by one little 
bar, without a sign-post. In the 
name of the zodiac, where was 
Daghestan ? 

Man had not quite hatched 
board-schools yet ; though already, 
under the tread of Progress, in- 
cubating of them. Having been 
only at a public school, and then 
for two years at Oxford, no 
opportunity had I found for 
hearing of Modern Geography. 
That such a thing existed, I could 
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well believe; from the talk of 
undergraduates, whose lot it was 
to cram for competition of a lower 
kind. I had been a prefect at 
Winchester, and passed my little- 
go at Oxford, and might have 
gone in for honours there, though 
very likely not to get them. 
But in all this thoroughly sound 
education, I had never dreamed 
of Modern Geography. I could 
have told you, though it is all 
gone now, the name of every 
village in Peloponnese, and of 
every hill in Attica, and the 
shape of every bay and island, 
and a pestilent lot of them there 
was, from the Hellespont to 
Tenarus. But if you had asked 
me the names and number of the 
counties of England, and other 
wild questions of that sort, I 
should have answered, as a friend 
of mine did, who got an open 
scholarship at Oxford, and then 
went in for something in London, 
“There are about half a hundred, 
more or less; but Parliament is 
always changing them.” And this 
man got the highest marks in 
the geography of that year; be- 
cause the examiner was a Welsh- 
man, and therefore laid claim to 
Monmouth. 

But wherever Daghestan might 
be, I felt sure of its being 
the noblest country (outside the 
British dominions) of all the sun 
could shine upon. Moreover, it 
sounded as if it had no little to 
do with the Garden of Eden. 
Ispahan, and Teheran, and other 
rhymes for caravan, had a gorgeous 
oriental sound, as of regions of 
romance, inhabited by Peris, and 
paved with gold and diamonds. 
And the giow that flickered 
through the wheat that day, as 
the mellow fountains danced be- 
fore the blue half-moon of sickle, 
was warmer than an English sun 
can throw, and quickened with a 





brilliance of heavenly tints, such 
as Hope alone, the Iris of the 
heart, may cast. 

‘Farmer Jarge, here’s nuts for 
you. What do you suppose I have 
found out now ?” 

This was that lazy fellow Tom, 
sprawling in the yellow stubble, 
with his back against a stook, and 
a pipe in his mouth, and a dog’s- 
eared novel on his lap. We had 
knocked off work for half an hour 
in the middle of the day, just to 
get a bit to eat; and I was not 
best pleased with Erricker, because 
of the difference between the noble 
promise of the breakfast table, and 
the trumpery performance in the 
field. 

“Get away,” I said; “you can 
talk, and nothing else. All you 
have found out is where the beer- 
can is; you are not even worthy 
of your bread and cheese.” How- 
ever, I gave him some, and he began 
to munch, 

**Won’t you laugh, when I tell 
you about this? And it upsets 
all your theories that you are so 
wonderfully wise with. I must 
have heard you say a thousand 
times, that it is only a fool that 
ever falls in love.” 

“You never understand a thing 
that anybody says. There are 
limitations, and conditions, and a 
whole variety of circumstances, 
that may make all the difference ; 
otherwise a man would be a fool 
to talk like that.” 

“ Fool to do it? Or fool to talk 
about it? You seem to be getting 
a bit mixed, friend George. It’s 
the stooping that has done it. 
By Jove, I couldn’t stand that. 
Nature never meant me for a 
reaper, George. And you may 
thank the Lord, that I did not 
cut your legs off. But what do 
you think ‘Stocks and Stones’ has 
done? And you can’t call him a 
fool altogether. Head over heels, 
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‘Stocks and Stones’ has fallen in 
love with our Grace !” 

“Our Grace, indeed! Have 
you a sister of that name? If 
you should happen to refer to my 
sister, I will thank you to call her 
‘Miss Cranleigh’! Is there any- 
thing this fellow does not meddle 
with ?” 

“Mr George Oranleigh, Mr 
Jackson Stoneman aspires to the 
hand of Miss Grace Cranleigh, 
daughter of Sir Harold Cranleigh, 
Bart. Is that grand enough, Mr 
Cranleigh? And if so, what do 
you think of it?” 

What I thought of it was that 
there scarcely could have been a 
more unlucky complication, than 
was likely now to be brought 
about by Tom’s confounded dis- 
covery. It was not in his nature 
to hold his tongue; and if he 
should once let this knowledge 
escape him, in the presence of my 
father and mother, or worst of all 
in that of my sister, it would be 
all up with Stoneman’s chance of 
marrying Grace Oranleigh. And 
as to binding Tom to secrecy, as 
well might one blow the kitchen 
bellows at a Dandelion ball, and 
beg it not to part with a particle 
of its plumage. On the spur of 
the moment, I said more than 
facts would bear me out in, when 
they came up at leisure. 

“Don’t tell me, you stupid 
fellow. How many more mare’s 
nests must come out of your eyes, 
before you see anything? But if 
you must take in such rubbish, 
just do this, Tom, will you? Keep 
your eyes wide open, my boy. You 
know how sharp you are, Tom. 
But not a word to anyone, or it 
would spoil your game altogether. 
By the by, where is Daghestan, 
Tom? You are such a swell at 
geography.” 

“ Daghestan! I seem to have 
heard of it, and yet I can’t be cer- 





tain. Persian, I think. No, that 
is Ispahan. Tut, tut, what a fool 
I am—of course I know all about 
it. Why, it’s in the United States, 
a prime place for scalping and 
buffaloes.” 

“No, you old muff, that ig 
Dakota. Quite another pair of 
shoes. I don’t want to disturb 
the Governor, or I could find out 
in a moment. Never mind, it 
doesn’t matter, and here we go to 
work again. Now what is the 
sweetest smell, do you think, in 
all the world of farming? Nota 
great over-powering scent, but a 
delicate freshness through the air.” 

*‘T should say the hay on an 
upland meadow, when it begins 
to make. Or perhaps a field of 
new bean-blossom. I never knew 
that till this year; but upon my 
word it was stunning.” 

“No, the most delicate of all 
scents is from the clover first laid 
bare among the wheat where it 
was sown. No blossom of course; 
but the fragrance of the leaf, 
among the glossy quills that shel- 
tered it. But come along; if you 
can’t swing hook without peril of 
manslaughter, you can bind, or 
you can set up stooks, or earn 
your keep some little. Why, Grace 
is worth a score of you. Poor 
Tom, is your finger bleeding! 
You must come harvesting in 
kid gloves.” 

“T will tell you what it is,” 
said Tom, after keeping his place 
among the binders for about five 
minutes. “I am a thoroughgoing 
countryman, and I know a lot 
about farming, and you know how 
I can jump and run, and a good 
light weight with the gloves I am; 
but this job beats me altogether. 
‘Pay your footing, sir, pay your 
footing!’ You'll have to pay for 
my headstone, George, if you keep 
me on much longer. How you 
can go on all day long—but I want 
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you to do something for me, and 
by the Powers, I have earned it.” 

He wanted me to promise, in 
return for all his labours, to give 
up my plans for the evening, and 
present myself at dinner-time for 
the ceremony at the cottage. This, 
though a very simple business, 
must be done in the proper form ; 
and then it would be my duty 
perhaps to offer to take a hand 
at whist, and be ready for the 
wearisome wrangle, which even 
well-bred people make of it. But 
I had nobler fish to fry. 

“Tom, I can’t doit. You like 
that sort of thing; and my mother 
is delighted with your sprightly 
little tales. Go and put your 
brave apparel on. Everybody ad- 
mires you ; and you love that.” 
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He knew that he did. Why 
should he deny it? The happi- 
ness of mankind is pleasure, 
though it passes without our 
knowledge, because we never can 
stop to think of it—as a man in 
a coach sees the hedges race by— 
and if it comes to that, where may 
you find true bliss so near at home, 
as in being pleased with your own 
good self? Our Tom had a happy 
time. Nothing long tormented 
him. He carried a lofty standard 
with him, and flopped its white 
folds joyously at little gnats and 
buzzing bees ; and he never failed 
to come up to it, because that 
standard was himself. ‘“ What 
else could it be?” he says to me. 
“And that is why everybody 
likes me.” 


CHAPTER X.-—-UPON THE GROUND. 


Alas, to come down from those 
pleasant heights, if ever I did at- 
tain to them, to the turbulent dis- 
satisfaction with oneself, and con- 
tempt of every creature in the 
world, save one, which lonely love 
engenders! Never had I seemed 
to myself so low, so awfully pro- 
saic and unpicturesque, as when I 
was trying to make myself look 
decent that very evening. Since 
then I have learned that even 
pretty girls, who are roses to 
thistles in comparison with us, 
are never quite certain at their 
looking-glass that another touch 
might not improve them. And 
what did I behold? A _ square- 
built fellow, with a stubby yellow 
moustache, and a nose fit for the 
ring—or to have a ring through 
it—a great bulky forehead, like 
Ticknor’s bull-dog, and cheeks like 
a roasted coffee-berry. The only 
thing decent was the eyes, firm 
and strong, of a steadfast blue, 
and the broad full chin that kept 





the lips from drooping in a tremble 
even now. Proud as I was of my 
Saxon breed, and English build 
and character, in the abasement 
of the moment I almost longed for 
a trace of the comely Norman 
traits. “As if any girl could 
love you!” I exclaimed, in parody 
of that handsome Tom’s self- 
commune. 

In for a penny, in for a pound. 
Without a trial, there’s no denial. 
Handsome is that handsome does. 
Beauty is only skin-deep. And so 
on—I laboured to fetch myself up 
to the mark, but it was a very low 
one. The neap of the tide, or the 
low spring water—which goes ever 
so much further out—was ebbing 
away on the shores of self-esteem, 
as I entered the glen of St Wini- 
fred. Tom Erricker would have 
descended, as if the valley and its 
contents belonged to him. Heavi- 
ness of heart may sometimes visit 
even a healthy and robust young 
man, living the life intended for 
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us, working in the open air all 
day, and sleeping on a hard palli- 
asse at night. Heaviness and 
diffidence, and clownish hesitation, 
and fear of losing precious land- 
marks in a desert-dazzle. Surely 
it were better to turn back before 
they can have seen me, set the 
sheepish face to the quiet hill, and 
thank my stars that not one of 
them yet has turned into a comet. 

Sadly was I perpending this, 
slower and slower at every step, 
while the shadows of the trees 
grew longer, and the voice of 
birds was lower, and the babble 
of the brook began to sink into 
the lisping of a cradled child, as 
the draught of the valley hushed 
it; and falling into harmony with 
all these signs, my breath was be- 
ginning to abate me, when along 
a trough of sliding mist like a 
trysting track for the dusk, ap- 
peared the form of my friend 

‘uban. Courage at once arose 
within me, and spirit of true 
patronage. To men and women 
I may be nought, but to him I 
am a hero. Lo, how he licks 
my hand, and whines, as if he 
had never seen my like, and would 
never believe it, if he did! He 
longs to roll upon his back, and 
offer himself a prostrate sacrifice. 
But he knows that I should be 
vexed at that, because it would 
not be safe for him. The labour 
of his great heart is to show me 
all his damages, and make me 
understand that, but for me, he 
could not display them. What 
with love, and what with fear, 
and the utter unsettlement of my 
mind, down I went on the grass 
beside him, and took him paw by 
paw, to feel how much of him was 
still existing. 

Now if I had thought of it in 
the coldest blood —if there still 
were cold blood in me—there was 
nothing in the world I could have 














done so wise as this abasement, 
What says Ovid, in the “ Art of 
Love”? Many low things, I am | 
afraid, that no Englishman would 
stoop to. But if that great Master 
arose anew, to give lessons to an 
age of milder passion, probably he 
would have said to me—“ Water 
those wounds with your tears, my 
friend.” 

My eyes, being British, were 
dry as a bone; but upon them 
fell, as they looked up, the lustre 
of a very different pair, like bright 
stars extinguishing a glow-worm, 
And the glory of these was deep- 
ened by the suffusion of their 
sparkle with a tender mist of tears, 
No blush was lurking in the petal 
of the cheeks, no smile in the 
brilliant bud of lips; pity and 
gentle sorrow seemed to be the 
sole expression. 

I dropped the dog’s great legs, 
and rose, and with all the grace 
that in me lay —and that was 
very little—took off my hat, and 
made a bow, the former being of 
the bowler order, and the latter 
of the British. 

“No, no. Please not to do 
that,” she said, “it is so very 
grievous. Forgive me, if I am 
sad to look at. It always comes 
upon me so, when I behold things 
beautiful.” 

“But,” I replied, being quite 
unable to consider myself of that 
number, even upon such author- 
ity, “it is I that should be shed- 
ding tears. It is I that behold 
things beautiful.” 

“Tt was of the dog I meant 
my words”—this was rather a 
settler for me—‘‘and the beauti- 
ful tokens he manifests of grati- 
tude to the kind gentleman. And 
we have been desiring always; 
but the place we could not find. 
It is my father who will best 
speak, for he has great talent of 
languages. He was hoping great- 
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ly that you would come. I also 
have been troubling in my mind 
heavily, that we must appear so 
ungrateful. It is now ten days 
that have passed away. But we 
could not learn to what place to 
send; neither did we know the 
name of Mr—but I will not spoil 
it, until you have told me how to 
pronounce.” 

“Cranleigh, Cran-lee; as if it 
were spelled with a double e com- 
ing after the letter 1,” said I to 
her. While to my all abroad self I 
whispered, ‘“‘ May the kind powers 
teach her to spell it, by making 
it her own, while she looks like 
that.” 

For sometimes it is vain to 
think, and to talk is worse than 
lunacy. Her attitude, and man- 
ner now, and her way of looking 
at me—as if I were what she 
might come to like, but would 
rather know more about it—and 
the touches of foreign style (which 
it is so sweet to domicile), and the 
exquisite music which her breath 
made, or it may have been her lips, 
with our stringy words—I am 
lost in my sentence, and care not 
how or why, any more than I 
cared how I was lost then, so long 
as it was in Dariel’s eyes. 

If Dariel’s eyes will find me 
there, and send me down into her 
heart; what odds to me of the 
earth or heaven, the stars, the 
sun, or the moon itself—wherein 
I am qualified to walk with her? 

Possibly that sweet Dariel saw, 
but could not comprehend my 
catastrophe. She drew back, as 
if from something strange, and 
utterly beyond her knowledge. 
Then she cast down those eyes, 
that were so upsetting me; and I 
felt that as yet I had no right to 
perceive the tint, as of heaven, 
before the earth has glimpsed the 
dawn, which awoke in welcome 
wonder on -the wavering of her 
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face. See it I did however, and a 
glow went through me. 

Who can measure time, when 
time acts thus? Kuban arose, as 
if his wounds were all a sham, or 
as if we at least were taking them 
in that light, and hating—as a 
good dog always does—to play 
second fiddle, turned his eyes from 
one to the other of the twain, in a 
manner so tragic that we both 
began to laugh. And when Dariel 
laughed, there could be nothing 
more divine, unless it were Dariel 
crying. 

“Oh how he does love you, Mr 
Cran-lee!” she exclaimed with a 
little pout, pretending to be vexed. 
“What a wicked dog he is to 
depart from his mind so! Why, 
he always used to think that there 
was nobody like me.” 

“Tf he would only think that I 
am like you, or at any rate try to 
make you like me, what a blessed 
animal he would be!” This I 
said with pathos, and vainly look- 
ing at her. 

“JT am not very strong of the 
English language yet. It has so 
many words that are of turns in- 
comprehensible. And when one 
thinks to have learned them all, 
behold they are quite different ! 
To you I seem to speak it very, 
very far from native.” 

“To me you seem to speak it so 
that it is full of music, of soft 
clear sounds, and melody, that no 
English voice can make of it. It 
is like the nightingale I heard 
when first—I mean one summer 
evening long ago; only your voice 
is sweeter.” 

“Ts it? Then I am glad, be- 
cause my father hears it always. 
And he knows everything I think, 
before I have time to tell him. 
And he can speak the English 
well, as well as those who were 
born in it. Seven different lan- 
guages he can speak. Oh, how he 
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is learned! To hear me talk is 
nothing — nothing—folly, trifles, 
nothing more than deficiency of 
wisdom, and yet of himself he 
thinks no more, perhaps not so 
much as you do.” 

“T think nothing of myself at 
all. How can I, when I am with 
you? Yeta great many different 
people think highly of me, and I 
do my best to deserve it.” This 
was no vain word, although it is 
not like my usual manner to 
repeat it. 

“T am glad of that,” she an- 
swered simply, looking with kind 
approval at me; and I saw that 
her own clear nature led her to 
believe everything she heard. 
“That is the proper way for 
people, and as the good Lord 
intended. But how long we have 
been discoursing, without any- 
thing to be said, while the dusk of 
the night is approaching! It is 
my father beyond all doubt whom 
you have come by this long road 
to see. And he has been desiring 
for many days to obtain the privi- 
lege of seeing you; not only that 
he may return his thanks, but to 
learn that you did not receive a 
wound; for he says that the wound 
of a dog is very dangerous in this 
country.” 

“Yes, I did receive a wound, 
and a bad one rather,”—how mean 
of me it was, to speak like this! 
Although I was telling the simple 
truth, for there was a deep gash 
all down my left forearm. “ But I 
would gladly receive a hundred 
wounds, for the sake of anything 
that you loved. For what am I? 
Who could find any good in me, 
compared with you, or even with 
Kuban?” 

But this fine appeal to the tender 
emotions did not obtain any success 
that time. If the pity, so ignobly 
fished for, felt any tendency to 
move, it took good care not to 
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show itself in the 
watched by me. 

‘Mr Cran-lee speaks much from 
his good will to please. For there 
must be good in him, even to com. 
pare with Kuban, if a great many 
people think highly of him, and he 
does his best to deserve it. But 
is it not the best thing to hasten 
at once with this very bad wound 
to the one who can cure it? Let 
us waste no more time, but go at 
once to meet my father.” 

There was no getting out of 
this; and I said to myself that 
Miss Dariel was not quite so soft 


fountaing 


after all. What had she told me 
about herself? Nothing. How 
much about her father? Very 


little. And here was I being 
towed off to him, when I wanted 
to talk with her, study her, make 
way with her, find out whether 
there was any other villain in pur- 
suit of her marvellous attractions, 
in a word make my best love to her. 

But this was the very thing she 
would not have at present ; and I 
felt like a man tumbling out of a 
tree, through making too lofty a 
grab at the fruit. So I fell into 
the opposite extreme of manner, 
to make it come home to her that 
I was hurt. This was another 
mistake ; because, as I came to 
understand long afterwards, the 
feminine part of mankind is never 
struck all of a heap, as we are. 
If you will only think twice, you 
will see that it never could be 
expected. For drop as we may— 
and the ladies too often call upon 
us now to drop it—the sense that 
is inborn in us, of a purer and 
higher birth in them, which they 
kept and exalted by modesty— 
even if at their own demand we 
let fall every atom of that, and 
endeavour to regard them as 
bipeds on a wheel, with limbs 
rounder than our own, I say that 
we ought to try still to regard 
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them as better than ourselves, 
though they will not have it so. 
And what could say more for 
their modesty ? 

I looked at Dariel, and saw 
that she was not thinking of me 
at all, except as a matter of 
business. And fearing to have 
gone too far, I tried to behave in 
every way as a well- conducted 
stranger. This put her into a 
friendly state of mind, and even 
more than that. For it was now 
her place to be hospitable; and I 
displayed such bashfulness, that 
believing her father to be the 

atest man on earth, she con- 
cluded that I was terribly afraid 
of him. 

“You must not be uneasy about 
meeting him ;” she spoke in a voice 
as gentle as the whisper of the 
wind in May, when it tempts a 
young lamb to say “Ba!” “I 
assure you, Mr Oran-lee, although 
he can be very stern with persons 
at all wicked, to those who are 
upright and good, he is a great 
deal less austere and rigid than 
even I am. And I am afraid 
that you have discovered much 
harshness in my character, for you 
appear to dread a walk with me.” 

I had fallen behind as we ap- 
proached the door, partly to show 
my humility, and partly to admire 
the grace and true perfection of 
her slender figure in motion. 
English girls may have lovely 
figures, but none of them can 
walk like that. 

“No,” I said, after some delay 
to make her turn her head again, 
and repeat that look of penitence ; 
“you have been as kind as I could 
expect, perhaps more kind than 
the ladies of your country are to a 
mere stranger.” 

If ever I deserved a good hearty 
kick, and too often that has been 
my merit, here was a solid occasion 
for it. She’ stopped and spread 
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both hands to me, and looked at 
me with her clear chin raised, and 
trembling lips, and soft dark eyes, 
whose radiant depths appeared to 
thrill with tender sorrow and self- 
reproach. What eyes to tell the 
tale of love, to the happy man who 
shall inspire it! 

No dawn was there now of any 
warmth, but light alone, the light 
of kindliness and good will, and 
the tranquil beams of gratitude. 
What more could I expect as yet, 
though myself in such a hurry ? 

““What a beautiful place! I 
had no idea that it would be like 
this.” 

I spoke as we stood within the 
wall, for the maiden now seemed 
timid. ‘“ Why, I must have lost 
my wits altogether, when I was 
here the other day, for I do not 
remember a bit of this. Whata 
wonderful man your father is! 
What taste, and skill, and know- 
ledge! But it must have taken 
him many years to bring it into 
this condition. It was nothing 
but a pile of ruins, inside an old 
ruinous wall, at the time when I 
used to come home from Winton. 
And how beautifully it is laid out! 
I should like to know who planned 
it. Why, you must have quite a 
number of men to keep it in such 
order. It is almost like a dream 
to me. But how rude I must 
appear to you! Though really if 
the light were good, I could sit 
here for an hour together, and like 
to look at nothing else but all this 
perfect loveliness.” 

She had come quite close to me 
as I spoke, with a bright smile of 
pleasure on her face—for I warmed 
my description knowingly,—and as 
I said perfect loveliness, I think 
she knew where I found it. For 
she turned away, as if to look at 
the distance I was praising ; and 
being in rapid chase of ever so 
trifling a thing to “ee me, 
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after the many mistakes I had 
made, I tried with the greatest 
delight to believe that she did that 
to rob me of a conscientious blush. 
But the wonder of all these zig-zag 
ways, when a straight solid man 
tumbles into them, is that they 
tussle him to and fro, a hundred 
times as much as they upset a 
slippery fellow whose practice is 
to slide in and out at pleasure. 
‘Oh for the wits of Tom Erricker 
now!” was the only thought of 
things outside, that came to me in 
this crisis, Then again in a mo- 
ment I scorned that wish. Fora 
strong heart from its depth de- 
spises surface gloss and frothy 
scum. 

“ What is the proper expression 
forme? I see your noble father 
in the distance, How shall I 
accost him?” That I used such a 
word as accost—which I hate, but 
no better word would come to me 
—shows the state of mind I had 
fallen into ; not about him, but his 
daughter. For the great Sir— 
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whatever that might mean—I did 
not care a fig as yet, and in fact 
felt rather annoyed with him. 
But it was of the utmost moment 
now to make her prize my defer. 
ence, That she did, far beyond the 
value, and smiled at me with a 
superior light. 

“In his own land he is a prince,” 
she said; ‘not as those Russians 
call everybody; but a Prince of 
the longest generations. He, how- 
ever, makes lightness of that; for 
he must have been the same with- 
out it. I have read that you are 
proud of your English race, which 
comes down to you naturally. But 
my father is purer than to dwell 
upon that. He allows no one to 
call him Prince. And I never call 


him anything but Father. We 
have not many names in our 
country. He is Imar; and I am 


only Dariel.” 

Before I could go further into 
that important subject, I found 
myself looking up at the most 
magnificent man I ever saw. 


CHAPTER XI.—SOR IMAR. 


Although it may seem very 
wonderful to those who have never 
been in that state ; nevertheless it 
is quite true, that in this condition 
of my feelings, the magnitude of 
no man was a question that con- 
cerned me. Let him be taller than 
the son of Kish, or wiser than 
Solomon the son of David, with 
supreme indifference I could scan 
the greatness of his body, or even 
of his mind. If Shakespeare had 
marched up to me, at that moment, 
with ‘ Hamlet’ in his right hand, 
and the ‘Tempest’ in his left, I 
should only have said to him— 
‘My good sir, are you the father 
of Dariel?” 

But the beauty of goodness has 
some claim too, although more 





rarely recognised, because so rarely 
visible. Sir Imar’s face invited 
love as well as admiration, not only 
when his glance was resting on his 
gentle daughter, but even when he 
had his eyes on me, who was long- 
ing all the time to steal her. And 
I put on a manner whence he 
might conclude that it had never 
occurred to me to look at her. 

But Dariel was above all 
thoughts of that, as much as I 
wished him to be. 

She rose on her purple sandals, 
which I had not observed till then, 
and kissed her dear father, as if 
she had not seen him for a month ; 
but I suppose it is their fashion, 
and he glanced at me as if he 
meant to say — “Nature first; 
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manners afterwards.” Then he 
looked again with some surprise ; 
and her face, which could tell all 
the world without a word, seemed 
to say to me—‘‘ Now be on your 
very best behaviour.” 

I was afraid she would use 
some foreign language, but her 
breeding was too fine for that. 

“Father, at last we have the 
pleasure to see and know the kind 
gentleman, who was so very brave, 
and who did us that great benefit. 


You behold him ; and his name is 


Mr Oran-lee. Mr Cran-lee, you 
behold Sir Imar.” 

Being still in the skies to a cer- 
tain extent, I longed for a hat of 
greater dignity, to make a better 
bow withal; but still I stood up 
as an Englishman should, in the 
presence of the biggest foreigner, 
until he knows more about him. 
I have thought sometimes that as 
every player at chess, golf, or 
billiards, knows almost at the 
first contact when he has met his 
better, so we (without any sense 
of rivalry, and without being ever 
on the perk about ourselves) by 
some wave of Nature’s hand along 
the scale of her gifts to us, are 
aware, without a thought, when we 
come into converse with a larger 
mind. Not of necessity a quicker 
one, not peradventure a keener 
one, possibly one that we could 
outdo, in the game of chuck-farth- 
ing, now the highest test we have. 

This foreigner made me no bow 
at all, though I expected a very 
grand one; he took me quietly by 
both hands, and said, “I am very 
glad to know you. Will you do 
me the favour of coming to my 
room ?” 

The light of my eyes, and of his 
as well—for that could be seen in 
half a glance — vanished with a 
smile; and I followed my host 
through a narrow storie-passage to 
an ancient door, studded with 





nails and iron fleurs-de-lis. That 
solid henchman was standing on 
guard, whom I had seen before, 
and known as Stepan; and inside 
lay that other mighty dog, of 
whom I had seen but little as 
yet, Orla the son of Kuban. The 
room was not large, but much 
loftier than the rooms of an old 
dwelling-house would be, and the 
walls were not papered nor painted, 
but partly covered with bright 
hangings, among which mirrored 
sconces were fixed, with candles 
burning in some of them. Stepan 
soon set the rest alight, so that 
the cheerful and pleasant aspect 
of the whole surprised me. But 
against the walls were ranged 
on shelves, betwixt the coloured 
hangings, metallic objects of a 
hundred shapes, tools, castings, 
appliances, implements unknown 
to me, and pieces of mechanism, 
enough to puzzle my brother Har- 
old, or any other great inventor. 
But although they were not in my 
line at all, I longed to know what 
they were meant for. 

“One of the great and peculiar 
features of the English nation,” 
my host said, with a friendly 
smile, and slow but clear pronun- 
ciation, ‘according to my experi- 
ence is, that they never show 
much curiosity about things that 
do not concern them. A French- 
man, a German, an Italian would 
scarcely have cast his eyes round 
this room, without eager desire 
arising in his bosom to know what 
the use of all these things may be. 
Even if he were too polite to en- 
quire, he would contrive to fill me 
with some conclusion of a duty to 
him—the duty of exposing to him 
my own affairs. With you it is 
entirely different. You do not 
even entertain a wish, you are 
free from all little desires to learn 
what could not in any way be your 
own business.” 
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All this he put not as a ques- 
tion, but a statement of facts long 
proven. Whereas I was pricked 
internally with a very sharp curi- 
osity. Could he be chaffing me? 
I almost thought he must be, so 
far were his words from describing 
my condition. But on the other 
hand it would be too absurd, for 
a foreigner to attempt to chaff an 
Englishman in his own language, 
and at the first conversation. So 
I tried to look as if I deserved 
the whole of his compliments, and 
more. For I never like to think 
that a man is chaffing me; not 
even one of my own nation, and 
of proper rank to doit. Two bad 
turns of mind at once ensue, con- 
tempt of myself for being slow, 
and anger with him for discover- 
ing it. 

‘¢ That is all a trifle,” continued 
Prince Imar ; for so I felt inclined 
to call him now, to console myself 
for having such a cut beyond me 
—but I did not bring you here 
for a trifle, Mr Cranleigh. You 
Englishmen think very little of 
yourselves. Not in comparison 
with foreigners, I mean ; for when 
it comes to that you have much 
self-respect. I mean with regard 
to your own bodies. You detest 
what you call a fuss about them, 
such as the gallant Frenchman 
makes. But, as this has happened 
to you on our behalf, you will not 
deny my right to learn what it is. 
I am not a man of medicine, but 
I have been present among many 
wounds. Will you do me the 
favour of allowing me to see what 
has happened ?” 

It would not be right for any 
one to say that I had fallen under 
this man’s influence. No doubt I 
did that, when I came to know 
him better. But as for any abject 
prostration of will, on the part of 
any healthy and sane man to 
another, at first sight, and through 
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some occult power, some “ odylic 
force,” and so on—let the people 
believe in that, who can do, or 
feel it. Nevertheless I showed 
him what had happened, because 
that was common sense, 

And he took it strictly as a 
thing of common sense. “ You 
have done the very best that 
could be done,” he said, after 
looking at it carefully; “it is a 
bad rent, even worse than I ex- 
pected, and there will always bea 
long scar there. But it will not 
lessen the power of the arn, if 
there is no other mischief. One 
thing is very important to know, 
Of the two dogs, which inflicted 
that wound?” 

I told him that I could not pre- 
tend to say, having been in the 
thick of it between the two. And 
it had not occurred to me to think 
it out since then. But remember- 
ing all I could of the ups and 
downs, I thought it more likely 
that his dog had done it, having 
been so much more up in the air, 
while the bull-dog fought low, and 
was striving to grip upward. Pro- 
bably Xuban was making a rush 
at his foe, while I tried to get 
him by the neck. 

“‘T hope with all my heart that 
it was so,” my host replied very 
cheerfully ; ‘for then we need 
have no fear of any bad effects. 
There is no venom in the teeth of 
our noble mountain breed. But 
you will leave yourself to me.” 

This I did with the utmost con- 
fidence, and while he was using 
various applications carefully and 
with extraordinary skill, I ven- 
tured to ask in a careless tone 
—‘Of what mountain race is 
Kuban?” 

“Is it possible that you do not 
know? He is of the noblest race 
of dogs from the noblest mountains 
of the earth: A wolfhound of the 
Caucasus,” 
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Sir Imar’s voice was very sad, 
as he dropped for a moment the 
herb he was using, and fixed his 
calm dark eyes on mine. For the 
first time then I became aware 
that the general expression of his 
face was not that of a happy man ; 
but of one with a sorrow deeply 
stored, though not always at in- 
terest in the soul. He was very 
unlikely, in his proud quiet way, 
to enlarge upon that; but of the 
common grief he spoke, with less 
heat and much greater resignation, 
than we feel about a railway over- 
charge. 

“T am banished from the land 
where I was born. Of that I have 
no complaint to make. If I had 
been on the victorious side, per- 
haps I should have done the like 
to those who fought against me. 
Perhaps I should have been obliged 
to do so, whether it was just or 
otherwise. That question cannot 
have any interest for you; and I 
owe you an apology for speaking 
of it. But I am so grateful to the 
hospitable land, which receives me 
as if I belonged to it, and allows 
me to go anywhere without a 
passport, that I wish every 
Englishman to understand that 
I shall never make mean of their 
benefit. Will you do me the 
favour of tasting this? You have 
borne much pain without a sign. 
It is Kahiti, the choice wine of 
the Caucasus, made within sight 
of Kazbek.” 

Where Kazbek was, or what 
Kazbek might be, I had not the 
least idea then, though I came to 
know too weil afterwards; but in 
fear of hurting his feelings, and 
perhaps his opinion of myself, I 
looked as if I knew all about it. 
And as he began to pour out a 
pinkish liquid from an old black 
bottle, with a fine smile sparkling 
in his quiet eyes, I could not help 
saying to myselfi—“ He deserves to 
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be an Englishman.” He was 
worthy also of that crown of bliss, 
and came uncommonly near to it, 
when he praised his liquor, as a 
good host does, with geniality con- 
quering modesty. 

“Tf you could only make this 
in England!” he exclaimed, after 
drinking my health most kindly ; 
and I answered, “ Ah, if we only 
could!” with a smack of my lips, 
which meant— I hope we never 
should.” 

“Is this scratch likely to re- 
quire further treatment? Or can 
I manage it myself now?” My 
question recalled him from some 
delightful vision, perhaps of grapes 
blushing on the slopes of some 
great mountain, perhaps of the 
sun making a sonnet of beauty, 
perhaps of his own honeymoon 
among them, with the lovely 
mother of Dariel. It was rude 
of me to disturb him ; but why, if 
he wanted true politeness, why not 
send for a certain nymph to taste 
her native Helicon ? 

“Orla, come and show your 
teeth,” he said ; ‘now, Mr Cran- 
leigh, his teeth are the very simil- 
arity of his father’s. That is the 
one that inflicted the wound, the 
right canine ; quite different would 
have been that of the bull-dog. 
You need have no alarm. Shall 
I give you a—what call you it— 
written testimony, to set your 
family at ease? What? Have 
you never told them? Ah, but 
you take things with composure. 
It is therefore all the more neces- 
sary for me to administer the 
proper measures. I shall require 
to see you in three days from this, 
and then at least once a week for 
the following two months.” 

Oh what a chance, what a glorious 
chance of improving my acquaint- 
ance with Dariel! Of course I 
could not expect to meet her every 
time, still now and then—and as 
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for that big Stepan, I warrant he 
knows what a crown-piece is, as 
well as little Allai. With admir- 
able self-denial, I contended that 
such visits never could be needful, 
and that it was out of the question 
to spare so much time, d&c., Xe. 
But the great Caucasian stopped 
all that, by declaring that unless 
I trusted him entirely, and obeyed 
him implicitly, he should consider 
it his duty to inform my friends, 
that they might place me under 
strict medical treatment. There- 
upon, what could I do but consent 
to everything he required? Till 
with many directions as to my 
own conduct, he led me as far as 
the door of Little Guinib, as he 
playfully called his snug retreat, 
and showed me before closing it 
behind me, how to obtain entrance 
at any time by pressing my hand 
against an upper panel, and he 
gave me leave to do so, as he said 
“ Good-night.” 

‘““No stranger would dare to 
enter thus, with Kuban and Orla 
loose inside, but you have made 
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them both your faithful slaves, 
Good-night, and the Lord be with 
you.” 

Now, though a Briton may be, 
and generally is, a very loose- 
seated Christian, only gripping on 
his steed when he is being taught 
to ride, or when he has to turn him 
into Pegasus, he is able to stand 
up in his stirrups high enough 
to look down upon every other 
pilgrim. When the Prince opened 
that bottle of wine, I said in my 
heart, ‘‘ Hurrah, this great father 
of Dariel cannot be a thorough- 
going Islamite;” and now when 
he committed me to the Lord, in- 
stead of any Anti-British Allah, 
a strong warmth of the true faith 
—which had been languishing, un- 
til I should know what Dariel’s 
was—set me quite firmly on my 
legs again. Thus [ went upon my 
way rejoicing, and the beautiful 
ideas that flowed into my mind 
were such as come to no man, ex- 
cept when deep in love ; and such 
as no man out of it deserves or 
cares to hear of. 














THE ARMY 


To all who are interested in the 
wellbeing of our army the present 
condition of its Medical Depart- 
ment must be a matter of very 

ave concern. It is tolerably 
well known that there is consider- 
able unrest and some discontent 
among the officers of the Army 
Medical Staff; unrest and discon- 
tent which are having the effect of 
preventing eligible and efficient 
men from seeking the commissions 
offered for competition and are 
sapping the good qualities of those 
officers now in the service. We 
believe that the subject is under 
the consideration of the Secretary 
of State for War and that definite 
proposals have been laid before 
him by the heads of the depart- 
ment, which, if acted upon, may 
have the desired result of putting 
matters on a more satisfactory 
footing and of securing to an 
important part of our military 
organisation the national confi- 
dence, which is now somewhat im- 
perilled. It seems an appropriate 
time to glance generally at the 
history, characteristics, and pre- 
sent position of the Medical De- 
partment of the English army, 
and it may be that, in doing so, 
the readers of ‘Maga’ will be 
introduced to some facts possibly 
unknown to them formerly and 
be able the more readily to form 
an opinion on some of the points 
now at issue. 

The necessity of medical atten- 
dance with an army in the field 
seems to have been always more 
or less recognised. In the days of 
Edward II., Edward III., Henry 
V., and Edward IV., physicians 
and surgeons are recorded as hav- 
ing formed part of the levies 
which were: taken into the field; 
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but till the sixteenth century the 
proportion of such men to the 
whole force was very small, and 
for this Grose says that one reason 


may be assigned, “which is that, 


immediately after a battle, such 
of the meaner sort of soldiers, 
whose wounds seemed to require a 
considerable time for cure, were 
by the general dismissed with a 
small pecuniary provision to carry 
them home; this, according to 
Barnes’s ‘ History of Edward ITI.,’ 
was done immediately after the 
battle of Poictiers.” It may be a 
question whether it was not rather 
an advantage to escape falling into 
the hands of the surgeons of the 
time, for the treatment was in the 
highest degree barbarous, em- 
pirical and stamped with ignor- 
ance. ‘COautery with boiling oil” 
was one of the recognised methods 
of treating gunshot wounds, and 
Grose notes that a famous chir- 
urgeon of Turin proposed a balm 
of which two young whelps, earth- 
worms, oil of lilies, terebinth and 
aqua vite were the principal in- 
gredients. Terrible, indeed, must 
have been the sufferings of the 
unfortunate wounded after a medi- 
eval battle, whether they were 
treated by the so-called profes- 
sional men or had to trust alone to 
the vis medicatrix nature and, if 
they made any recovery at all, the 
final result was probably just as 
good in the one case as in the other. 

In an expedition, organised in 
the reign of Mary, fifty-seven sur- 
geons were provided for an army 
of about 6000 men; and when 
James I., sixty years later, pro- 
posed to send an army of about 
25,000 foot, 5000 horse and twenty 
guns to the Palatinate, an esti- 
mate was made for a large num- 
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ber of surgeons. Besides others, 
there was to be a surgeon for 
every company of 150 infantry, 
and one for each troop of 100 
cavalry. It is curious to remark 
that on this last occasion, although 
the medical officers were detailed, 
there was no allowance or pro- 
vision in the estimate for medi- 
cines or hospital appliances, and 
this is the more striking because 
there is a very minute detail of 
every other kind of necessary 
store. It would appear that the 
surgeons were supposed to find 
their own instruments, dressings 
and medicines, and that the 
wounded on a battle-field were 
to be dependent on their com- 
rades’ care for removal to a place 
where they might find shelter and 
nursing. 

Besides the allowance from the 
king, surgeons received a stoppage 
made weekly from the pay of the 
private soldier, and this was prob- 
ably intended to cover the expense 
of medical and surgical appliances ; 
for in a MS. of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time it is noted that every “soul- 
dier, at the paye-daye, doe give 
unto the surgeon 2d., as in tyme 
past hathe beene accustomed, to 
the augmentation of his wages, in 
consideration whereof the surgeon 
oughte readilie to employ his indus- 
trie upon the soare and wounded 
souldiers. . Regarde that the 
surgeon bee truelye paid his wages 
and all money due to him for 
cures, that bye the same hee maye 
bee able to provide all suche stuffe 
as to hym is needfull.” 

At the time of the formation of 
a standing army at the end of the 
Stuart period, there was a distinc- 
tion made between a physician 
and a surgeon, which existed till 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ‘“‘so much so that not un- 
frequently during Marlborough’s 
campaigns in Germany we read 
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of the commander-in-chief promot- 
ing a surgeon to be a physician, 
and, as late as 1764, Brocklesby 
wrote how necessary it was that 
the military surgeons should be 
educated as physicians.” 

It is not till the time of Marl- 
borough that we find any sign of 
prominence being given to the 
medical service of the army; but 
it was nearly forty years later 
when the first great reforms in 
military medicine and sanitation 
introduced by Sir John 
Pringle. This distinguished man 
was a professor in Edinburgh 
when, under the auspices of Lord 
Stair, he was appointed in 1742 
physician to the military hospital 
in Flanders. He was present at 
Dettingen, and was appointed in 
1744 by the Duke of Cumberland 
to be physician - general to the 
forces in Flanders. He was re- 
called for service in the Scottish 
campaign of 1746 and afterwards 
settled in London, though he 
continued for some years to be 
physician to the army. He was 
among the first to see the im- 
portance of putrefactive processes 
in the production of disease, and 
was quite the first physician to 
apply his principles to the pre- 
vention of dysentery and hospital 
fever—the scourge of armies of 
his day. The sanitary measures 
which he advocated are now con- 
sidered essential to the preserva- 
tion in health of troops in the 
field or camp and he may be re- 
garded as the father of modern 
military medicine. It was prob- 
ably also at his suggestion that 
Lord Stair proposed to the Duc 
de Noailles that military hospitals 
should be held neutral and mutu- 
ally protected, which was done 
throughout the campaign and has 
been the subsequent practice in all 
wars between civilised countries. 
The long series of wars in which 
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England was engaged at the end 
of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries 
produced many able men who left 
their mark on the organisation of 
the army, and the record of whose 
work and methods is still full of 
instruction and example to com- 
batant and departmental officers of 
to-day. Among these old heroes, 
who made of their England the 
foremost and most powerful nation 
in the world, Sir James M‘Grigor 
was by no means the least meri- 
torious servant of his country. 
His simple and modest autobio- 
graphy tells a story of trials and 
labours more than Homeric in 
their severity. Now voyaging in 
a small and crazy transport com- 
manded bya drunken and incapable 
captain, now encountering disease 
of the most virulent and fatal type, 
now suffering from lack of food 
and the commonest necessaries, 
everywhere taking a full share in 
all the recognised perils of a 
soldier’s life from shot and steel, 
in siege and battle, he must have 
been a tough Scotsman, of iron 
mould and most undaunted cour- 
age. Beginning his career as a 
military surgeon in 1793, M‘Grigor 
served at Bergen-op-Zoom, in the 
West Indies, in India, in Sir David 
Baird’s force which, landing at 
Kosseir, crossed the desert and 
moved down the Nile to Alex- 
andria, again in India, then in 
high administrative work in Eng- 
land. He was then specially sent 
to grapple with the sickness which 
had overtaken the ill-fated Wal- 
cheren expedition and finished 
his service in the field as principal 
medical officer in Portugal and 
the Peninsula under his old friend 
the Duke of Wellington. Noman 
could have affronted a longer suc- 
cession of deadly perils than he, 
from typhus, yellow fever, the 
plague, from shipwreck and the 
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enemy’s weapons; but ever in 
the midst of danger he was col- 
lecting and digesting facts, ever 
in the few periods of respite from 
active campaigning he was study- 
ing the best professional works of 
his day and striving to adapt 
their lessons to the benefit of the 
suffering humanity with which he 
had to deal. To this great man, 
who had gathered unexampled 
stores of experience and had 
added to them the fruits of dili- 
gent research, it was due that in 
the department of which he was 
afterwards the head, order was 
evolved out of what had previous- 
ly been more or less chaos, and 
that the Army Medical Service 
became an organised body, uniting 
in itself the best traditions of two 
noble professions. Space is here 
wanting to enumerate all the 
many improvements which he in- 
troduced into institutions which 
he found existing, all the new 
usages which he himself originated, 
during the long period when he 
was Director-General after the 
time of the great war. As one 
example of the admirable work 
which was accomplished under his 
directing hand in the Peninsula, 
it may be told that ‘in the in- 
terval between the siege of Burgos 
and the battle of Vittoria (some 
ten months) the total number of 
sick and wounded passed through 
the hospitals was 95,343, and yet 
by the assiduous care of the 
medical officers there were only 
5000 sick on the eve of the battle, 
the ranks being recruited by con- 
valescents who had been properly 
treated and returned to their duty.” 

In the long peace that followed 
Waterloo, our military machinery 
rusted from disuse or decayed from 
lack of means to renew its various 
parts as they became worn out. 
Nothing was left but a splendid 
collection of regiments, and few 
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or none of the various supplemen- 
tary services which are necessary 
to form an army had been main- 
tained in a condition of efficiency. 
Of these supplementary services, 
probably the Army Medical De- 
partment was at least in a better 
condition than any other. All of 
the staff and regimental surgeons 
were men who had received a high 
training and the greater number, 
in the face of many disadvantages, 
had kept themselves fairly abreast 
of the forward movements of medi- 
cal science. As a rule, they were 
imbued with the devotion to duty 
which has ever been the chivalrous 
attribute of the medical profession, 
and in whatever situation of trial 
or stress English troops found 
themselves, there was ever per- 
fect confidence that their surgeons 
would be ready to show unstinted 
devotion in their efforts to help 
those under their care and to re- 
lieve their sufferings. But the 
department really consisted of the 
surgeons alone, and even they were 
so organised that the fullest bene- 
fit could not be obtained from their 
exertions, Of all the many details 
which go to make up a complete 
provision for the care of sick and 
wounded in war there were none. 
The arrangements which had been 
made and the material which had 
been collected in the old war-time 
had all disappeared, nothing had 
taken their places and, when a 
day of trial came, the best endeav- 
ours of the best men were power- 
less to grapple with all the prob- 
lems which were to be faced, and 
the result was much misery to in- 
dividuals, much discredit to the 
nation, much loss of military power 
to the English army in the field. 
The Crimean war showed to the 
full the old quality of self-devotion 
among all the surgeons in the field ; 
among many the qualities of per- 
sonal capacity and skill and among 
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some few, who had an opportunity 
of showing it, the power of organ- 
isation which is such an important 
factor in all attempts to deal with 
masses of human suffering ; but it 
also showed how completely the 
lessons of old experience had been 
forgotten, how comparatively help- 
less was a department which had 
none of the means for carrying out 
even an antiquated system of oper- 
ations. The delusions prevalent 
for many years past, that an era 
of universal peace in Europe had 
set in, were rudely scattered and 
England was forced to recognise 
that she must not only maintain 
in the future such a number of 
armed men as might be necessary 
to guarantee her national honour 
and security; but that, if these 
men were not to be merely a 
nominis umbra, they must be sup- 
ported and made effective for their 
duties by the provision of thorough- 
ly organised and equipped subsidi- 
ary services, of which the Army 
Medical Department was by no 
means the least important. 
Before going any further, we 
may here take note of the Army 
Medical Staff as it was constituted 
at the time of the Crimean war 
and for seventeen years later. 
Roughly speaking, it was divided 
into two classes, staff surgeons 
and regimental surgeons, though 
the whole were borne on one list, 
and, up to a certain rank, were 
interchangeable, After a surgeon 
had attained a certain seniority, 
however, and was promoted to 
the rank of first-class staff surgeon, 
he ceased to be a regimental sur- 
geon, and was thenceforth em- 
ployed in superintendence and 
regulation rather than in personal 
professional practice. Almost all 
the officers of the Army Medical 
Staff had at one time or another 
been regimental surgeons; the 
regimental surgeons were the men 
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who were best known to the army 
at large, and on them depended to 
a great extent the estimation in 
which the department was held, 
the character which it bore both 
among soldiers and _ civilians. 
And, generally speaking; well 
and honourably did these officers 
accomplish their task, maintaining 
under all circumstances a high 
standard of attainments, zeal and 
‘soldier-like qualities. 

The system, long pursued, of 
gazetting medical officers to in- 
dividual corps (in the days of long 
service and before the necessities 
of linked battalions came to cause 


a constant movement of officers. 


and men) had many advantages 
both socially and professionally. 
The surgeon was naturally better 
educated and had a more cul- 
tivated mind than most of the 
officers with whom he was associ- 
ated and, if he was a sympathetic, 
genial man, he frequently became 
a very intimate and trusted friend 
of all his comrades. He belonged 
as peculiarly to his regiment as 
any other officer, was as fully 
imbued with its esprit de corps 
and entered thoroughly into the 
hopes, fears, pursuits and preju- 
dices of all ranks. He became a 
sort of family physician to officers 
and men, and his intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of their constitu- 
tions and habits enabled him gen- 
erally to perform his duties with 
peculiar efficiency and satisfaction 
to his patients. He was of essen- 
tial service and support to the 
commanding officer and, knowing 
the rank and file as he did, he was 
in a position to be a valuable con- 
fidential adviser in many matters 
of discipline and interior economy. 
To the troop or company officers 
he was very often the man to 
whom they could go in a difficulty 
with the certainty of receiving 
kindly advice and possibly the 
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aid of personal influence. To the 
non-commissioned officers and men 
he represented tender care in sick- 
ness, alleviation of pain, perhaps 
rescue from threatening death, 
and in many cases a knowledge 
of and sympathy with cares and — 
troubles that could be confided to 
no one else. In one regiment 
that we could name, so completely 
did the surgeon represent all this 
that he was familiarly, and with 
no irreverent thought, always 
known as “our father.” We 
have many other old regimental 
surgeons in our mind who cer- 
tainly possessed in great measure 
all the qualifications which we 
have essayed to describe, and we 
think that we may safely ask any 
old soldier if he cannot also call 
many such to kindly and grateful 
remembrance. 

But if the system had many ad- 
vantages, it had also many un- 
doubted drawbacks. The first 
and most important of these was 
that, when surgeons arbitrarily 
and definitely belonged to par- 
ticular corps, there was always 
a difficulty in utilising them else- 
where, and thus, if the public 
service was to be carried out, the 
total number of surgeons to be 
maintained required to be much 
greater than would have been the 
case if all were available for em- 
ployment according to the special 
necessities of time and place. In 
our days of necessary economy 
this in itself condemned the sys- 
tem. But, putting aside this 
consideration of economy and dis- 
tribution of work, other serious 
disadvantages were very obvious. 
It was found that in many in- 
stances the regimental surgeons, 
unless they were very exceptional 
men, had a tendency to drift into 
a quasi-routine method of profes- 
sional practice. It might often 
happen that for long periods they 
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were not called upon to treat any 
but the simplest ailments and 
injuries ; they had no occasion to 
maintain in its proper vigour their 
professional knowledge, and they 
had little opportunity or stimulus 
for its improvement. Of course 
very many of them, from their own 
initiative, kept themselves quite 
abreast of the march of medical 
science and lost no opportunity of 
profiting fully by such experience 
as came in their way; but there 
was inevitably a certain proportion 
who, possibly not looking or hoping 
for any career outside their regi- 
mental life, took things very 
easily and when a time of stress 
came were unable to meet its re- 
quirements. The proportion to 
the whole strength of the depart- 
ment was no doubt small, but it 
certainly existed, and amusing 
stories are told of the straits in 
which some of these gentlemen 
found themselves when they were 
overtaken by emergency. Of these 
one will be sufficient to illustrate 
our meaning. After the battle of 
the Alma, there was ample work 
for every surgeon on the field in 
attending to the large number of 
wounded. One regimental surgeon, 
a most worthy and popular man in 
peace-time and then quite equal 
to his simple duties, was not to be 
found anywhere. At last he was 
discovered in his tent, into which 
he had brought a dead Russian, 
refreshing his surgical knowledge 
by cutting off a leg. Se non é vero, 
é ben trovato. We do not vouch for 
the absolute accuracy of the story, 
which has been often told and, even 
if it is true, the case was no doubt 
an extreme one. 

In 1858 a Royal Commission, 
with the Right Hon. Sidney 
Herbert as president, was ordered 
to report on all matters connected 
with the status and work of the 
Army Medical Department, and 
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from the time of that Commission’s 
report may be dated the entire 
remodelling of the department 
and the organisation of a practical 
army medical school. From that 
time also date many practical re- 
forms in the administration of 
military medical affairs. The end 
of the Crimean war had seen the 
creation for hospital duties of the 
Army Hospital Corps, a body of 
men possessing a complete military 
organisation, and all the material 
was thus provided from which an 
efficient medical service might be 
made. It was not till 1873 that 
the system of regimental surgeons 
was finally abolished and all the 
medical officers of the army were 
constituted as one staff. Since 
then no corps (except the House- 
hold regiments) has had any medi- 
cal officer permanently attached to 
it, and regimental hospitals have 
been altogether abolished. Thence- 
forth medical officers have been 
detailed to do duty with any corps 
or portions of corps as might be 
most convenient for departmental 
arrangements, and the only hospi- 
tals have been the general hospitals 
and station or field hospitals. For 
purposes of medical and surgical 
care, -all regimental organisation 
ceased to exist and all arrange- 
ments have been in the hands of 
the Medical Department alone. 
It may with truth, indeed, be 
said that previous to 1873 there 
was no Medical Department pro- 
perly so-called. Medical attend- 
ance on troops in all situations 
was provided more or less effec- 
tively by men whose energies 
were not properly organised and 
directed, and it was only by the 
talents and experience of in- 
dividuals that a fairly good result 
was ever attained. Shortcomings 
in the field were common, not due 
to the fault of the officers employed, 
but to a defective system. 
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Next to the great change in 
1873, perhaps the most important 
modern alteration in the condition 
of the Army Medical Staff was 
made in 1877, when authority 
was given to medical officers to 
command the officers, non -com- 
missioned officers and men of the 
Army Hospital Oorps, and also 
all patients in military hospitals, 
as well as soldiers attached to 
them for duty. The medical 
officers then ipso facto ceased to 
be purely professional men, form- 
ing part of the army for one 
specific purpose; but they were 
invested with the military com- 
mand of men trained, disciplined 
and sometimes armed, and became 
responsible that these men were 
employed to the best advantage in 
the country’s service. Primarily, 
no doubt, their command would 
only be exercised in the adminis- 
tration of hospitals and in caring 
for the sick and wounded; but 
it is sufficiently obvious that it 


involves the performance of many 


other duties and differs in no 
respect from the responsibility 
resting upon any commissioned 
officer in any branch of the 
service. The training, discipline, 
supply, payment and movement 
of soldiers were put into their 
hands, and it might well happen 
that the direction of soldiers in 
fight might also be their duty. 
The rules of the Geneva Conven- 
tion and the neutrality of hospitals 
are not recognised by many of the 
enemies which English troops may 
be called upon to encounter, and 
though in war with civilised 
nations the medical officers and 
the men under their command 
are not supposed to take any part 
in actual combat, circumstances 
are conceivable in which such a 
necessity might be forced upon 
them. In any case the medical 
staff have always the most trying 
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experience in siege or battle, that 
of performing an overwhelmingly 
anxious duty, exposed to all the 
dangers trom the enemy’s shot and 
steel, and of leading men in action 
during the performance of that duty 
into positions of extreme peril. 

As a necessary sequel to the 
giving of actual command to medi- 
cal officers, it was found that in 
their titles of rank the grade of 
authority which each officer pos- 
sessed must be indicated, and in 
1891 a warrant was issued laying 
down that, in lieu of the denomi- 
nations hitherto employed, the 
medical staff were to be named 
“Surgeon Major-General,” “Sur- 
geon Oolonel,” ‘‘ Brigade Surgeon 
Lieut.-Colonel,” &c., &c., and it was 
understood that these titles were 
to carry all the advantages and 
status indicated by the military 
portion of the title. 

The Medical Department of the 
army now consists of 949 officers, 
known as the Army Medical Staff, 
and 2600 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, known as the Medi- 
cal Staff Corps. Its tasks in peace- 
time and the responsibilities which 
are laid upon it are so numerous 
and varied that it is impossible 
here to do more than name some 
of them. They include the gen- 
eral treatment of all sick—oflicers, 
men, women and children; the 
observation and regulation of the 
sanitary surroundings of the sol- 
dier in many climates and under 
many conditions ; the examination 
of recruits; the invaliding of men 
in the ranks who are medically 
unfit ; the management and con- 
trol of all general and station 
hospitals, hospital ships, lunatic 
hospitals and hospitals for women 
and children ; the supervision and 
control of all officers and men in 
hospital and those doing duty in 
hospitals, and the entire command 
of the Medical Staff Oorps. 
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It may be interesting to sketch 
here, however, the manner in 
which the department is distrib- 
uted for service on a campaign ; 
for there is much vagueness of 
thought on the subject even 
amongst soldiers, and the number 
of civilians who have the slightest 
acquaintance with it must be few 
indeed. Its duties in war may be 
summed up as follows: ‘ Imme- 
diate provision for sick and 
wounded at the front, and the 
evacuation to the base of opera- 
tions and to home of all who from 
wounds or sickness are unlikely to 
be again fit for service with the 
army during the campaign.” For 
convenience of nomenclature the 
officers and men of the depart- 
ment with an army in the field 
are said to be organised in three 
lines. In the first line are the 
medical officers with corps and 
the bearer companies; in the 
second line are the movable field 
hospitals; and in the third line 
are the stationary field hospitals. 
There are, besides, general hos- 
pitals at the base of operations 
and, as English campaigns are 
happily always carried on beyond 
the seas, our country’s marine is 
represented by hospital ships and 
hospital transports. The total 
provision for an army. corps, con- 
sisting of three infantry divisions 
besides corps troops, such as artil- 
lery, engineers, &c., is—for each 
of the three divisions, two bearer 
companies and three field hospi- 
tals; for the corps troops and 
general purposes of reserve, one 
field hospital. The cavalry divi- 
sion operating with the army 
corps has two bearer companies 
and three field hospitals, For 
each regimental unit there is one 
medical officer, and there are 
about 104 medical officers for 
general purposes. The whole, 
under the command of a surgeon 
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major-general, forms a strength of 
about 154 medical officers, eight 
bearer companies, thirteen moyv- 
able field hospitals and an ad- 
vanced depot of medical stores, 
The movable field hospitals are 
each equipped for 100 beds and 
are divisible, in order to be able 
to accompany detached forces, into 
half hospitals of 50 beds. Station- 
ary field hospitals are scattered 
along the line of communications, 
buildings being used when avail- 
able, and are more fully equipped 
than the movable field hospitals. 
Each of them accommodates 200 
sick, and receives all disabled men 
passing from the front as well as 
the sick from the troops employed 
on the line of communications. 

Let us follow the modus oper- 
andi of the department in the field. 
When a soldier falls wounded in 
the fighting line, he is reached and 
attended to as quickly as possible 
by the medical officer attached to 
his regiment or corps, and is car- 
ried or assisted to the collecting 
station, which is the advanced 
post of ambulance transport and 
the various forms of wheeled car- 
riage. From this point all the 
wounded are passed on to the 
dressing station, about 1500 or 
2000 yards from the fighting 
line :— 

“The dressing station is specially 
adapted for relieving the most seri- 
ously wounded, restoring those who 
are exhausted, and for performing 
the necessary operations. .. . From 
the dressing station the wounded are 
passed to the field-hospital, which is 
placed in some suitable position be- 
yond the reach of fire, or under cover 
from it. There is here provision for 
men to remain two or three days if 
necessary, and they may either be 
discharged to duty again or passed 
to the base hospital along the line of 
communications.” 


What does all this practically 
mean? Let us accompany the 
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medical officer of an infantry bat- 


talion into action. He has prob- 
ably been roused before daylight 
from a very rough bivouac and, 
after a scanty meal, including, if he 
is lucky, a cup of hot tea or coffee, 
he has ridden for hours through 
clouds of dust or amidst a sea of 
mud. Everybody is sleepy and 
tired or silent under the mental 
strain inseparable from the con- 
sciousness of an impending crisis. 
Suddenly there is a galloping of 
orderlies and an increased amount 
of flag-signalling, and almost simul- 
taneously the roar of artillery is 
heard. The enemy is in front in 
position, and the first act of a 
great drama has commenced. The 
battalion is halted for a time, and 
some of the men begin to fumble 
nervously with their accoutre- 
ments, some look with strained 
eyes in the direction of the coming 
battle. At last the order is given 
for an advance, the thunder of the 
guns becomes more and more dis- 
tinct and probably some of the 
enemy’s shells are heard shrieking 
overhead. The medical officer re- 
ceives a message from a superior 
pointing out to him a spot, some- 
what sheltered by a little eminence, 
as the dressing station, and he sees 
a tent being pitched, while a small 
knot of vehicles and animals are 
collected round, and the white flag 
emblazoned with the red cross 
waves over it. But his battalion 
is still advancing and he follows. 
Probably he passes two or three 
huddled-up and shattered objects, 
which are all that is left of some 
gallant soldiers, and he sees some 
wounded men with pale, drawn 
faces staggering to the rear. All 


the officers near him have drawn 
their swords, and there is a sym- 
pathetic quiver of nervous excite- 
ment in the ranks which is almost 
as nearly allied to fear as it is to 
courage ; but he must keep himself 
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perfectly cool, thinking of nothing 
but his personal duty. Some 
orders are given and the battalion 
extends. Perhaps the colonel or 
one of the senior officers finds time 
to tell him that a movement is to 
be made against a feature in the 
country in front which is occupied 
by the enemy, and he knows that 
his work must soon commence, 
Now the whistle of rifle- bullets 
seems to fill the air, and the ground 
is knocked up at his feet by some- 
thing like the heavy rain-drop of a 
thunder-shower. Ah! at last he 
hears the cry, ‘“‘ Where is the sur- 
geon?” passed from the front, and 
he runs forward through the fire, 
which is searching the ground 
pretty closely. Two men have 
fallen. One he sees at once is 
past all aid. He turns to the 
other, and, kneeling beside him, 
finds that he has been shot through 
the leg. A bone has been smashed, . 
and there is a good deal of bleed- 
ing, but he is able, from the equip- 
ment carried by his orderly, to 
apply the necessary splints to the 
fractured limb, and adjust a tour- 
niquet to control the loss of blood ; 
he then affixes to the man a tally 
naming the nature of the wound 
and the treatment adopted and 
helps him on to the stretcher, 
which two of the bearers have 
brought up. “Take him to the 
collecting station.” Again and 
again he hears the call for his 
assistance, and backwards and for- 
wards he runs on his errands of 
mercy. ‘ Why has No. 2 stretcher 
not returned?” ‘One of the 
bearers has been killed.” ‘“ Well, 
some of the wounded must lie 
where they are till the action is 
over.” The medical officer does 
what he can for each victim, and 
if he himself is still unscathed at 
the end of the day, which, con- 
sidering that he has been more ex- 
posed than almost anybody, is not 
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too probable, he at last manages 
to collect most of them and to 
convey them to a place of some 
shelter where they can be duly 
attended to. Smeared with blood, 
fainting from exhaustion, and 
weary in mind from prolonged 
effort, he has now to brace himself 
to assist his colleagues in a long 
night’s work of the most delicate 
operations, of the most anxious 
thought and, still unreposed, he 
may probably have to accompany 
his battalion on the following day. 
No one who has not seen the 
medical officers of the army doing 
their duty coolly, calmly, and 
methodically in the midst of all 
the excitement and turmoil of 
battle can realise how much they 
display complete self-abnegation, 
the sense of duty, the training and 
skill which will not allow itself to 
be disturbed by any surrounding 
circumstances and the true sol- 
dierly bearing in extreme peril. 
As an example of what is done 
by medical officers, it may be per- 
mitted to tell of an incident of 
the Ashanti war in 1874. The 
English force was hotly engaged 
at Amoaful, and the 42d were 
gallantly making their way through 
the dense bush. Several men had 
fallen, and every surgeon on duty 
with the fighting line was fully 
occupied, when two Highlanders 
were seen coming into the open 
space, where were collected the 
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brigadier and other officers, sup- 
porting between them the regi- 
mental sergeant-major, a magni- 
ficent old soldier wearing the 
medals for the Crimea and Mutiny, 
He had been shot through the 
neck and the arterial blood wag 
spirting like a fountain from the 
wound. The gallant principal 
medical officer, who had pushed 
to the front to watch the progress 
of the action and superintend the 
work of his subordinates, saw the 
wounded man approaching, and 
saying, “If that man is not at- 
tended to, he will be dead in five 
minutes,” at once set himself to 
the task, to perform which there 
was no other officer available. 
He extemporised a support for 
the poor fellow’s head and laid 
him down. Then, while the ugly 
*‘phit,” “ phit” of bullets sounded 
all around, he tied the carotid 
artery with as steady a hand and 
as unshaken nerve as if he had 
been in the best appointed oper- 
ating-room in England. A brave 
and skilful man acted with courage 
and skill, and the life of another 
brave man was saved to his 
country. The medical officer was 
Surgeon-Major (now Sir W. A.) 
Mackinnon,! until lately the Direc- 
tor-General. 

We have glanced at the work 
of a medical officer with a bat- 
talion. Let us follow the stream 
of wounded men which is making 





1 As Sir W. Mackinnon’s name has been here mentioned, it would be a pity not 
to record another specially gallant deed performed by him which is not without 


its ludicrous side. 


At the unfortunate assault on the Gate Pah in April 1864, 


Surgeon Mackinnon not only sedulously attended to the wounded under a heavy 
fire, but personally protected them by keeping the enemy at bay. Seeing a 
Maori chief, rifle in hand, leading his followers towards the place where the 
defenceless sufferers were lying, the brave surgeon seized a wounded man’s musket 
and fired ; then (this was before the days of breechloaders) snatching up another 
loaded musket, he again fired and the Maori leader fell, shot through the leg. 
The enemy’s attack repulsed, the Maori wounded were brought in for treatment 
under the same conditions as the English soldiers, and Surgeon Mackinnon 
completed his share in the action by skilfully amputating the leg which he had 


himself damaged. 
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its way to the dressing station, 
and see what is being done there. 
We shall find two or three officers 
hard at work, taking case after 
case and disposing of all with the 
utmost promptitude combined with 
the most tender care and skill. 
There is no time or means here 
for performing any operations 
which can by any possibility be 
deferred till the injuries have re- 
ceived more prolonged examina- 
tion; but every case has to be 
diagnosed, the ghastly injuries in- 
flicted in modern war have to be 
examined, and even if the final 
resources of surgery are not at 
once brought into requisition, as 
must often be the case, the powers 
of fainting nature must be strength- 
ened by restoratives, the first treat- 
ment must be given, and the many 
patients must be put into a con- 
dition to endure the transit to.the 
nearest field-hospital. And all this 
must be done within the wide- 
ranging influence of modern battle, 
in a position which, if not within 
the zone of hottest action, is still 
full of anxiety and danger. Truly 
the men who toil here must have 
nerves of iron and a cool deter- 
mination that nothing can shake. 
From the dressing station convoy 
after convoy of mangled humanity 
is passed, by road or rail, still 
under the organisation and care of 
the Army Medical Department, to 
the field hospital; and here, though 
the work is still at the highest pres- 
sure, there is comparative leisure 
to examine cases thoroughly, com- 
parative facility to treat them com- 
pletely. We need not follow the 
movement to the stationary hos- 
pital, to the base hospital and to 
the hospital ship. Suffice it that 
every contingency is foreseen, every 
requirement of skilled treatment, 
of nursing, feeding, transport and 
shelter, is provided. All this great 
service is entirely in the hands of 
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the Army Medical Department. 
From the moment a campaign is 
opened, its members are called upon 
to display coolness, skill, pluck and 
resource in the field itself, and the 
highest administrative and profes- 
sional qualifications on the line of 
communications and at the base. 
Through their care the ranks are 
recruited by many men who would 
otherwise have been lost to the 
country’s service, the pains of those 
who have been sorely hurt in the 
performance of duty are mitigated 
and many lives that would have 
been sacrified are preserved. 
There is apparently a curious 
anomaly connected with the mili- 
tary official arrangements for the 
employment of the Army Medical 
Staff in the field. It is laid down 
as a principle that ‘the principal 
medical officer of a force will nor- 
mally have his headquarters with 
the general of communications ; 
but he will be available, when 
required, for consultation with the 
general officer commanding -in- 
chief, to whom he will give advice 
in writing in reference to rations, 
clothing, shelter, sanitary arrange- 
ments, and precautions for pre- 
venting disease, and on all other 
subjects bearing on the health and 
physical efficiency of the troops.” 
Most people would imagine that 
the principal medical officer is a 
very important member of the 
commander -in-chief’s staff. Sir 
James M‘Grigor made daily per- 
sonal reports to the Duke of 
Wellington and was constantly in 
consultation with him. Baron 
Larrey, in like manner, was ever in 
close attendance on Napoleon in 
all his campaigns. It may be that 
there are excellent reasons why a 
modern English commander-in-chief 
can dispense with the presence of 
his principal medical officer, but 
they are certainly not very obvious. 
Supposing, for instance, that an 
3 E 
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English force was ordered next 
year to move on Khartoum. Of 
what use as an adviser to the 
commander-in-chief would be a 
principal medical officer at Assouan 
or Wady Halfa? It would be 
almost as reasonable that the 
officers commanding Royal En- 
gineers and Royal Artillery should 
be posted on the line of communi- 
cations. The head of a great 
department ought surely to be 
where he can watch the progress 
and requirements of the campaign, 
instead of having to form a pro- 
fessional opinion from the reports 
of others, who are presumably less 
able and experienced men. 

Before leaving the subject of 
what the Army Medical Depart- 
ment is and does, two important 
branches of it must be shortly 
noticed. Wherever the English 
flag flies, wherever the English 
drum rolls, the name of Florence 
Nightingale is held in reverence 
and honour. The story of the 
work which she organised and 
carried out during the Orimean 
War was more familiar to an 
earlier generation than it is to- 
day; but it is sufficiently well 
known that that gallant lady went 
as a ministering angel among the 
sick and wounded soldiers in our 
pest-stricken hospitals, and insti- 
tuted such a system of nursing as 
had never before been known to 
the victims of war. She led to a 
self-imposed task a number of 
trained lady nurses, and com- 
pletely revolutionised the old ideas 
of hospital attendance. Never 
before had sick soldiers known a 
woman’s pitying care, never had 
their pains been soothed by such 
soft sympathy and such a tender 
touch as only a woman’s hand can 
give. Many a poor lad who had 
given his health and strength for 
his country blessed Florence Night- 
ingale as she passed, and we may 
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here repeat the anecdote, now 
wellnigh forgotten, how a sick man 
kissed in adoration the place where 
her shadow had fallen. The work 
which she inaugurated is still going 
on, and a corps of nursing sisters 
is enrolled and serves under the 
Army Medical Staff. These ladies 
serve abroad as well as at home, in 
war as in peace, and are detailed 
for duty by the Director-General. 
Theirs is no service where great 
pay and honours are to be gained ; 
but their chief reward must be the 
satisfaction which gentle hearts 
feel in soothing the agony of a 
sick-bed and the knowledge that 
they have the love and gratitude 
of the whole army. 

It was noted above that part of 
the outcome of the 1858 Royal 
Commission was the institution of 
a practical army medical school. 
This took effect in the great estab- 
lishment now located at Netley. 
This magnificent school, looking 
out on the silvery sheet of South- 
ampton Water, embowered in rich 
woodland, specially secluded and 
healthy in its surroundings, com- 
prises in itself a hospital and a 
college. There all men, except 
Royal Artillery, who are invalided 
to England with wounds or sick- 
ness come for repose and cure. 
There they are nursed with the 
utmost solicitude and have all 
the benefits of the latest scientific 
discoveries. There the abilities 
of medical officers are tested, and 
they have such an opportunity of 
watching the course of tropical 
and other complaints special to 
soldiers which no other hospital in 
England could give. There the 
valuable organisation of trained 
lady nurses is taught and brought 
into relation with military dis- 
cipline. There all inventions bear- 
ing upon sanitary conditions, treat- 
ment of disease in general and 
the casualties to which soldiers are 
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liable in particular, are thoroughly 
tested, elaborated and added to 
the magazine of knowledge and 
matériel with which a modern 
army surgeon takes the field. 
There also is the very perfect 
bacteriological school, where every 
disease is traced to its parent germ, 
andthe bacilli of cholera, diphtheria, 
typhoid in all its stages, and of 
other diseases have been identified 
so completely that they can be 
produced, cultivated and rendered 
innocuous at will. Nowhere is in- 
struction more complete, nowhere 
can its results be more accurately 
verified than at the Netley school. 
It is the home of military medical 
science, an institution of which 
our country may be proud, and a 
monument of the great attain- 
ments of those to whose care she 
trusts the lives of her soldiers. 

We have now traced, very 
briefly no doubt, the past his- 
tory of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, and we have seen something 
of the great labours with which it 
is intrusted, the responsibilities 
which it has undertaken, and the 
part which it must play whenever 
the country may feel obliged to 
maintain its honour or secure its 
safety by force of arms. Let us 
now examine the causes of the 
unrest and discontent which, as 
we said in the beginning of this 
article, are now preventing good 
men from seeking commissions in 
the Army Medical Staff and are 
sapping its vigour. Speaking 
broadly, they all resolve them- 
selves into the question of status 
and the recognition which medical 
officers receive from the other 
branches of the service. And this 
is no fancied and sentimental 
grievance, but a very real and 
practical foundation of complaint. 

There apparently now exists 
most lamentably a caste feeling 
among many so-called combatant 
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officers which forbids them to look 
upon the Army Medical Staff as 
a part of the Crown’s military 
forces bearing any kind of equal- 
ity in condition with themselves. 
There is a medieval flavour about 
this sentiment, recalling the days 
when the offices of surgeon and 
barber were united in the same 
person, before the sciences of 
medicine and surgery had taken 
birth, before human suffering could 
be warded off or relieved by the 
skill and devotion of highly trained 
men. As well might the cavalry 
officer of to-day look down upon 
him of infantry, because the one 
is a descendant of the mailed 
man-at-arms and the other repre- 
sents the archery who were levied 
from their lords’ estates and occu- 
pied a humble position. As well 
might cavalry and infantry scorn 
artillery, because, when gunpowder 
was first introduced, the artillery 
officers were (like Robert Borth- 
wick, King James’s master-gunner 
in the Flodden campaign) not even 
knights, and had none of the pres- 
tige attaching to the great feudal 
chiefs, 

In our modern days many social 
changes must follow the advance 
of science and the perfecting of 
every vocation. Have we not 
seen men of every walk in life 
most deservedly and honourably 
placed in such positions as their 
predecessors could never have as- 
pired to? When the great brew- 
ers and manufacturers of our time 
become peers of England, it is not 
a little absurd that men who, to 
say the least, practise a somewhat 
nobler calling under the most try- 
ing circumstances, should not be 
honoured in the profession to 
which they are affiliated. May 
not the medical officer, somewhat 
in Shakespearian words, say to 
the combatant officer: Is not the 
medical staff in every military 
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condition like you? Are we not 
exposed like you to all the chances 
of war? Suffering the same hard- 
ships, under fire to an equal ex- 
tent, obeying the same commander- 
in-chief, serving the same country, 
looking like you to glory as our 
principal reward? Are we less 
highly educated than you are? 
Have we not the same feelings 
of honour and devotion to duty ? 
Are our toils less than yours? 
Do we not often indeed work 
and watch while you sleep, and 
is not our stress often longer 
than yours? Do we not accom- 
pany you everywhere, and are 
you not likely to be dependent 
upon our care, knowledge, and 
tenderness for alleviation of pain 
under grave injuries—ay, even for 
the preservation of your life ? 

Let us see what really happens 
in the relations between the medi- 
cal and combatant branches of 
the Queen’s military service. 
Some of the matters may seem 
slight and trivial in themselves 
indeed, but they all have a com- 
mon meaning, all have a common 
tendency to depreciate and mor- 
tify one class of officers as com- 
pared with another. Although 
it would appear by the Queen’s 
Regulations that all officers of a 
certain rank and position are en- 
titled to military compliments 
from guards, it has lately been 
ruled that this does not extend to 
the Army Medical Staff, and that 
guards are not to pay them such 
compliments. A medical officer 
may have the rank of general or 
colonel, but for him the badges 
of his grade are an empty letter ; 
they are not to receive the recog- 
nition due to them. The com- 


pliment is supposed to be paid to 
the uniform, to the ensigns of the 
Queen’s delegated authority. Why 
should these ensigns be disregard- 
ed on one man and not on another ? 
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Again, it is the very proper cus- 
tom of the service, one most 
highly conducive to discipline, 
that junior officers should address 
any one in the rank of field officer 
as “sir.” True, this is the case; 
but it does not apply to the medi- 
cal officers of any rank, who are 
frequently addressed by the last- 
joined subaltern by their names 
tout court, as if they were equals 
in the dignity of appointment, in 
the value of position. Whenever 
a garrison board is assembled—it 
may be to consider an important 
question of sanitation, food, or 
some other matter gravely con- 
cerning the health of the troops— 
no medical officer, whatever his 
rank and experience, can claim to 
sit as president. The president 
is almost invariably a combatant 
officer, and may be a compara- 
tively junior and untried man, 
while the medical officer, with all 
his technical knowledge, the 
Queen’s commission naming him 
of a certain rank, and with the 
accumulated experience of long 
years of service, only appears as a 
witness or adviser. The military 
status conferred on medical offi- 
cers is practically meaningless, 
except for ceremonial functions. 
In official correspondence they are 
generally referred to as doctors 
and seldom as officers, Royal war- 
rants notwithstanding, while the 
unwieldiness of titles, such as 
“Brigade Surgeon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel” renders their use in so- 
ciety impossible. What, then, is 
the use of the rank? What is its 
real meaning? Apparently none. 

The worst of the caste prejudice 
on the part of combatant officers 
is that, although it is very far from 
being universal, it is very widely 
existent, very influential in all 
ranks of the army from the very 
highest downwards, and is fre- 
quently expressed not only on 
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purely military occasions, but also 
in the social intercourse and insti- 
tutions of private life. Its results 
are before the world in the diffi- 
culty which exists in inducing 
pupils of the highest class in the 

eat medical schools to come for- 
ward as candidates for service in 
the Army Medical Staff. There 
are numbers of men of the best 
qualifications, sprung from _pre- 
cisely the same rank of life as 
most officers in the army, who 
would willingly join the Queen’s 
service on the medical staff, but 
are now deterred by the certainty 
that, in doing so, they will subject 
themselves to such slights as would 
never fall to combatant officers, 
who may be their own brothers or 
near relations. And this feeling 
exists not only among the men, 
who might possibly enter the 
Army Medical Staff, but is uni- 
versal in the great medical profes- 
sion of our country, and is ap- 
proved by it. The medical men 
of England have themselves very 
strong caste feelings, and, proud of 
their grand calling’s past achieve- 
ments, proud of its teaching, its 
organisation, and its weight in 
human affairs, all feel aggrieved 
by any indignity to its members, 
and will not encourage them to 
place themselves where such in- 
dignity may be suffered. 

It has been said, we believe, 
that the Army Medical Depart- 
ment are not soldiers, but only 
attendants upon soldiers. What 
is it that makes a man a soldier? 
Is it necessarily to bear deadly 
weapons, and to have no other 
occupation but to use them or to 
cause others to use them in action? 
If that is the case, how many in- 
valuable departments of the army 
at once cease to have the qualifica- 
tion! Let us take the pontoon 
train, for example. Are not the 
men composing it soldiers? And 
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yet they do not directly form part 
of a line of battle. Let us even 
take the great majority of staff 
officers. How often is it the case 
that the ablest and most useful of 
them never have the good fortune 
to see a shot fired during a cam- 
paign? But who can question the 
fact that all staff officers, like the 
pontoon train, are undoubtedly 
soldiers? Let us now turn to the 
Army Medical Department. 

How far could an army go and 
what great operations could it un- 
dertake, without the aid of the 
medical staff? Few people are 
aware how they must be consulted 
at every turn, and of what essen- 
tial service they are to the officer 
in command in all the prelimi- 
naries of action. Fewer still 
realise the intense anxiety, the 
constant toil, which the medical 
staff go through in order to 
keep the troops at their fighting 
strength, and to prevent their 
moral from being sapped by ac- 
tive disease or even by declining 
health. And when the day of 
action comes, who can say that 
the medical staff is not exposed 
to as much danger as any purely 
fighting men? Let the long roll 
of their killed and wounded answer 
the question. Above all, does the 
performance of acts of the noblest 
courage, of the most chivalrous 
self-devotion before the enemy 
give to any body of men the right 
to be called soldiers? Without 
travelling back beyond the cam- 
paigns of our own day, when 
was the Victoria Cross ever more 
worthily gained than it was by 
Surgeon Captain Whitchurch at 
the defence of Chitral? Of all 
the brilliant features of that most 
gallant feat of arms, none stirred 
a stronger thrill of admiration 
throughout our land than the 
rescue of his comrade by the 
young surgeon from a savage and 
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ruthless enemy. Since Sir Philip 
Sidney died at Zutphen where 
can we read of an act of self- 
devotion, even during the last 
moments of life, equal to the 
sublime deed of Surgeon Arthur 
Landon at Majuba Hill? “ Mor- 
tally wounded, with the agony of 
death closing in, in the midst of 
his own pain and weakness, he 
heard a wounded man shrieking 
aloud in his sufferings, and creep- 
ing, forgetful of self, to where this 
man lay, gave him a morphine in- 
jection to relieve his distress, and, 
giving it—died.” 

We believe that so far has the 
prejudice against the Army Medi- 
cal Staff gone in some minds that 
it has actually been proposed to 
abolish it altogether as an integral 
part of the army, handing over 
the care of the sick in peace to the 
civilian practitioner of a district, 
and in war replacing it by a purely 
civilian medical department, organ- 
ised and enrolled for duty when 
special occasions should arise. We 
will put out of sight considerations 
which may not readily occur to 
everybody, such as the enormous 
difficulty and friction which would 
arise in distributing, controlling 
and utilising a large number of 
men who were unaccustomed to 
discipline and unacquainted with 
the wants of soldiers and their 
routine of life. Let us consider 
the question of expense. What 
remuneration would it be neces- 
sary to offer to men in good 
practice (and it would only be 
men in good practice who would 
be qualified for the higher posi- 
tions) to induce them to under- 
take the tremendous work, the 
serious personal risks of war? 
Would it be always possible to 
induce civilian practitioners, tem- 
porarily engaged, with no feeling 
of military honour, a plant of slow 
growth, to push forward into the 
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fighting line or undertake the 
work at a dressing station? Some 
might do so, no doubt, but would 
all? And if there was any doubt 
in the matter, if the soldier did 
not feel confident that aid was 
near when he was exposed to the 
enemy’s weapons, how much would 
the moral of the army be de- 
teriorated, what would be the 
result on its power as a fighting 
body? No. To any one who 
will give the matter the smallest 
thought, it must be apparent that 
the medical staff of an army can- 
not be other than a definite and 
permanent part of that army. Of 
course we do not for a moment 
mean to imply that civilian sur- 
geons should not be engaged in 
any number that may be neces- 
sary if an occasion arose. It would 
be quite impossible for the mem- 
bers of the present Army Medical 
Staff to meet all the requirements 
of a great war, and if England 
unfortunately found herself com- 
mitted to such a war, large num- 
bers of civilian practitioners would 
have to be engaged and employed. 
But these gentlemen would gener- 
ally be made use of at base hos- 
pitals, and they would always be 
controlled and directed by ex- 
perienced men of the regular medi- 
cal staff. They would supplement 
the present organisation, and would 
in no sense replace it. 

There is one matter connected 
with the status and recognition 
conceded to the Army Medical 
Staff in which these officers con- 
sider, and we think with reason, 
that they have recently been 
treated with less than justice as 
compared with other officers in the 
army. They point to the Gazettes 
which announce the honours after 
each campaign for the last fifteen 
years, and certainly these Gazettes 
mention the names of very few 
medical officers in proportion to 
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the numbers employed. It is un- 
necessary here to multiply ex- 
amples, but we may select the 
Gazette for the Burmese campaign, 
as the operations in Burma were 
carried on in very unhealthy con- 
ditions and the medical service 
had even a greater amount of work 
and responsibility than usual. In 
that Gazette the following rewards 


were given :— 
Combatants. Medical. 


Promoted , P 43 0 
K.C.B. and C.B. . 29 0 
D.S.0. . - 51 6 


It can never be expected that, to 
able medical men especially, the 
public service can offer such pay 
as will rival the attractions of a 
civil career. The balance must be 
struck by the bestowal of honours 
and distinctions and, if these are 
withheld or given with a niggardly 
hand, it cannot be expected that 
men who are conscious of possessing 
capacity and knowledge will seek 
for commissions in the Army 
Medical Department. 

The net result of the present 
dissatisfaction among the officers 
of the Army Medical Staff and 
the sympathy which is felt for 
them by the great medical pro- 
fession at large, is that there is a 
marked deficiency of candidates for 
commissions. This “leads natur- 
ally to a lower standard of efficiency 
in a service recruited by competi- 
tive examination, and what the 
medical officers now fear is . ° 
that their ranks will be recruited 
from the refuse of the schools, 
and that the efficiency of their 
service will be damaged for a 
generation.” 
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What, then, is the status to 
which the Army Medical Staff con- 
siders that it is entitled, which we 
think all reasonable persons will 
agree should be conceded to it 
and which alone will satisfy its 
natural and legitimate aspirations? 
Its officers must be everywhere 
recognised as soldiers, and the 
titles which they bear must repre- 
sent real military rank, to be 
recognised by the usual forms of 
military compliment and courtesy. 
They must have their proper share 
of honourable distinctions instead 
of the small amount allotted to 
them in every war of late years, 
with the exception of the last 
Ashanti expedition, when their 
services were fully recognised by 
the present Commander-in-Chief. 

The whole problem might be 
solved in the easiest possible way 
without the smallest expense to 
the country. If the Medical Staff 
and Medical Staff Corps were 
united into one corps, called 
“ Royal Surgeons,” or some such 
title, on the same lines as the 
** Royal Engineers,” there could 
be no further question of prejudice 
or quasi-superiority on the part of 
other corps. The medical officers 
would be on precisely the same 
footing as that held by other 
gentlemen bearing the Queen’s 
commission. They would have 
their definite duties to do and 
their command would be restricted 
as at present; but they would have 
the position due to the memory of 
their department’s great services 
in the past and the heavy respon- 
sibilities which will be laid upon 
it in the future. 


” 
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Many a curious episode of travel 
has been left unrecorded from the 
fear that the public may fail to 
believe in events which in their 
ordinary lives would seem im- 
possible. Yet, what I have to 
write here is truth and not fiction, 
let the judgment be what it will. 
I have of course altered the names 
of the place and the principal actor 
in the scenes I am about to de- 
scribe, for I have not his per- 
mission to publish the facts of the 
case. 

I am sure that I will be forgiven 
if I wander from my story for a 
moment or two to explain how it 
was I came to know anything 
about the events in question. I 
had been prospecting in a hazy 
sort of way for precious metals, 
though if I had chanced to find 
them—which I did not—there 
would have been little probability 
that the concessions for working 
them would have been forthcom- 
ing. My travels had led me far 
afield from the ordinary path of 
travellers, into a wild and in- 
hospitable region, to all intents 
and purposes a howling desert. 
Summer was over, and a few of 
the first showers of autumn had 
fallen, and the cool weather seemed 
about to commence. But all my 
hopes and expectations for a fall 
in the thermometer were disap- 
pointed, and the temperature once 
more reached its high summer 
record. My mules and _ horses 
were tired out, and my men weary 
of marching, so I decided to strike 
away across country some seventy 
miles to the little town of Amnat, 
where not only would I be able to 
replenish my stable and my stores, 
but also obtain a welcome glimpse 
of a European ; for on leaving the 
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coast I had been informed that a 
representative of one of the firms 
trading with the country in ques- 
tion resided there. I had made 
further inquiries about him, and 
learned that he was an ill-paid 
clerk, who had volunteered to exile 
himself to this far-away spot, 
where from year’s end to year’s 
end he probably never saw another 
European. The sum he received 
annually for this sacrifice seemed 
pitifully small, but the merchant 
excused himself for paying more 
on the grounds that the trade with 
that district was very insignificant. 
What had tempted the young fel- 
low to go was no doubt the fact 
that, small as his salary was, it 
was nearly double what he had 
been drawing previously. 

As one evening, after a hot 
weary march, the flat-roofed white 
houses of Amnat appeared shim- 
mering over the hot sand some 
three or four miles ahead, I called 
to mind all these facts, and decided 
that I would seek some means of 
repaying the Englishman any hos- 
pitality he might show me. I rode 
into the town a little ahead of my 
caravan, and, guided by a native, 
drew rein and dismounted at a 
large doorway opening into a yard, 
surrounded on all sides by a col- 
onnade. All that I gathered at my 
first glimpse was this paved court, 
piled with bales of local produce, 
and a group of natives squatting 
in a semicircle on the ground, one 
and all talking volubly. Giving 
my horse to a man to hold, I 
entered, and as I did so I sawa 
young man rise from the group of 
natives and move toward me. His 
appearance, I confess, was not 
at first sight very prepossessing. 
Dressed in a rather dirty suit of 
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white cotton clothes, with a limp 
shady hat on his head, he did not 
cut a striking figure; nor was his 
appearance improved by a stubbly 
red beard of perhaps a week’s 
growth, and untidy, ill-kempt hair. 
Nevertheless he was a European, 
and as such a most welcome 
sight. 

We quickly introduced ourselves 
one to the other, and I sat down 
on one of the bales while he paid 
off the workmen for the night. 
When the last had gone we strolled 
together through the streets of the 
little town, with its mud-built 
houses and thatched bazaar, to 
the residence of my host, for he 
had insisted that during my stay 
I should “put up” with him, 
which I was willing enough to 
do. A man was despatched to 
lead the caravan to its destination, 
and an hour or two later I found 
myself comfortably ensconced, en- 
joying the luxury of a real hot 
bath, with tea and buttered toast 
to follow. 

Everything was simple enough 
in the house, which in reality con- 
sisted only of a small courtyard 
with three rooms leading off it, 
one on each of its sides, and a 
kitchen and room for the native 
servants besides. But it was 
clean and tidily kept, though 
scantily furnished, principally with 
local wares, the tables and chairs 
having, my host told me, been 
put together by himself during his 
spare time. Between the united 
endeavours of his cook and mine 
we obtained a very decent dinner, 
with some quite palatable native 
wine to add zest to the little feast. 
While I was employed in bathing 
and changing my travel -stained 
clothes my host shaved and did like- 
wise, so that he presented a very 
much more respectable appearance 
than he had previously done. 

I sat opposite him at the small 
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round table, and did not fail to 
remark his every feature and his 
manner, for I felt a strange interest 
in a man who had voluntarily ex- 
iled himself from all the fellow- 
beings with whom he could have 
anything in common, and taken 
up his residence in practically one 
of the most outlandish quarters of 
the world. H , for such I will 
style him, was a man of perhaps 
rather above thirty years of age, 
with a face that looked if any- 
thing younger. Small in stature 
and delicately made, he was the 
very opposite of what I had pic- 
tured him on my journey ; for it 
had struck me that none but a 
man sure of his own strength and 
power would venture to live in 
such a spot, where any day he 
might be attacked. But such was 
not the case; and H not 
only bore every sign of possessing 
no bodily strength worth speaking 
of, but his manner also was soft 
and gentle, as was his voice. In 
spite of the climate in which he 
resided he was scarcely sunburnt 
at all, though his fair skin was 
plentifully sprinkled over with 
freckles. His light eyes, with 
their yellow lashes, seemed par- 
ticularly ill-suited to the glare of 
such regions, and the slightly 
red-tinged rims clearly told that 
they were not. His expression 
was decidedly a pleasing one — 
though he seemed all through din- 
ner, and even for a day or two, 
by no means at his ease with 
me; and he was constantly apolo- 
gising for his neglect as a host, 
whereas, in fact, I could see that he 
was worrying himself to discover 
how he could add to my comfort 
in every direction. He allowed 
me to do most of the talking 
for the first two or three days; 
but after that he became more 
communicative, though his ideas 
seemed narrow and his knowledge 
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of the country far less than one 
would expect to discover in the 
sole European resident of the 
place, where, too, he had resided 
for some seven years. I had been 
employing the spare moments of 
my journey in writing a volumin- 
ous diary, and I had looked for- 
ward to meeting H in the 
hopes of his being able to give 
me a quantity of information re- 
garding the religion and customs 
of the various tribes. It did not 
take long, however, for me to 
come to the opinion that he cared 
but little for these questions, and 
seemed extraordinarily void of in- 
formation. Yet I could not help 
realising that if his ignorance was 
as great as he pretended, he must 
almost pass through the streets 
with his eyes closed, for to my 
questions regarding the everyday 
religious life of the people he re- 
turned no answer, professing en- 
tire ignorance. So keen was I to 
fill in the gaps that were wanting 
in my chapter on the native habits 
and customs, that I pressed my in- 
terrogations perhaps further than 
I ought to have done without a 
chance of wearying my host. At 
last one evening we were seated in 
the open courtyard of the house, 
and once again I reverted to the 
question. It was once too often, 
for H , in spite of his mild 
looks and nervous, shy manner, lost 
his temper. 

“Enough,” he said, “of your 
questions. I am delighted to see 
you here, and to have you stay 
as long as you like, but if you 
continue harping upon that one 
subject I shall find means of mak- 
ing you go. You see I am angry. 
You have made me lose control of 
my temper, and I am infernally 
rude. Forgive me, but at the 
same time promise me to ask no 
more questions about the religion 
of these people. Enough that it 
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is revolting, and that the very 
subject horrifies me.” 

For a moment I was inclined 
to be extremely annoyed with 
H ’s brusque manner, but one 
look at his face proved that he 
was in real earnest, and that his 
thoughts were running far greater 
riot with him than his words, 
He was seated in the doorway of 
his own bedroom, his chair half in 
the room and half in the courtyard, 
and while he spoke to me he kept 
his head turned to one side, and 
his eyes were fixed apparently on 
some object in his own room. 
His manner was altogether s0 
strange that it quite shocked me 
for a moment, but I held enough 
restraint over my temper to apol- 
ogise for worrying him and to 
promise to do so no more, 

The incident, however, upset 
me. I saw clearly enough that 
my visit was a pleasure to H 
except for this one point, and I 
had no intention of going away. 
Mules and horses were difficult to 
procure, and I had decided to rest 
until my own were refreshed in- 
stead of buying new ones, and I 
knew that H was glad enough 
to have me meanwhile. What, 
then, meant this strange dislike 
he had to converse on a subject 
of which he must, willingly or un- 
willingly, know a great deal? No 
man could live for seven years 
alone with natives, pick up their 
language and speak it with the 
facility of the people themselves, 
and yet remain in ignorance as to 
their religious customs and ideas. 
I remember lying awake a long 
time that night thinking over the 
matter, and trying to fathom 
H ’s reluctance to even hear 
the subject mentioned, but all to 
no avail, For a moment I thought 
I had guessed it, and wondered 
whether he himself was writing 
upon the subject, and jealous of 
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my researches into the question. 
But I put aside this theory quick- 
ly enough, for surely instead of 
losing his temper he would have 
told me that such was the case, or 
else laughingly asked if I expected 
him to give me the information 
he had been working for years to 
collect. But no; he had simply 
lost control of himself, and forbid- 
den the question being put to him 
any more, or the subject men- 
tioned, and had expressed himself 
in words that, to say the least of 
it, were rough. 

But if he was reticent upon this 
subject he was not so as to his 
own personal affairs, and after the 
strangeness of new acquaintance 
had worn off he confided in me his 
hopes and ideas for the future. 
He was engaged to be married, 
and his bride was even then on 
her way out. On her arrival at 
the coast she would be married to 
him by proxy; and the morn- 
ing following the strange mar- 
riage service, at which the bride- 
groom would be represented by a 
deputy, she was to leave on the 
long journey to Amnat, some six- 
teen days’ travelling by caravan. 
Already he had sent his two most 
trustworthy men and a good mule 
down to the coast, with tents, &c., 
in order to escort her on her jour- 
ney. So full was H of his 
bride’s arrival that he easily ob- 
tained a promise from me to re- 
main until then as his guest, and 
help him to prepare the house 
against her coming. 

At such times as these it was a 
real pleasure to witness the happi- 
ness of my host, whose seven long 
years of labour were to be crowned 
with their reward; for it was for 
the sake of this girl in England 
that he had suffered his long exile, 
to save money so that when at 
last she came there could be some- 
thing to start house on. And 
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now, after their long waiting, the 
goal was within reach. But in 
spite of the high spirits in which 
H generally indulged, every 
now and then it was clear that he 
suffered from reaction, and, strive 
hard as he did not to show it, I 
could perceive that he was under 
the influence at times of melan- 
choly. He would go to his own 
room, and I could hear him double 
lock the door on the inside, and 
there he would remain for hours 
together. Even when we sat in 
the courtyard, on to which the 
room opened, he always guarded 
his doorway with his chair, which 
he could push back sufficiently far 
to be able to see within the room ; 
and often he would turn suddenly 
and look in, then glance at myself 
to see if I had noticed his action. 
Several times I had been on the 
point of asking him what he was 
looking at so anxiously, but re- 
membered, in time to check my- 
self, the manner in which he had 
treated my other question. So 
I remained in silence, but was 
puzzled nevertheless." 

One evening we were sitting 
talking thus, and he was telling 
me what arrangements he was 
going to make to render his house 
more suitable for his wife, when he 
ceased speaking suddenly, breaking 
off in the middle of a sentence. 

Did you hear it?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“ What?” I questioned. 

** Jt,” he replied, his eyes gazing 
into his room. 

“‘T heard nothing,” I continued, 
‘“‘ except the wind.” 

“Sometimes 7 cries,” he said, 
without moving, his voice sounding 
far away and hollow. 

Then suddenly he pulled himself 
together with a start. 

‘“‘The house is full of rats,” he 
ejaculated. 

But I was not satisfied with 
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this explanation, for only the night 
before he had told me that there 
wasn’t a single rat in the place. 

H was called off for a con- 
siderable part of the day to his work 
in the caravanserai where I had 
first found him, and thus I was 
left a good deal alone, and perhaps 
on this account brooded more over 
the many little strange character- 
istics that I had noticed in my 
host. His alternate high spirits 
and fits of melancholy puzzled me. 
True, he never let me see much of 
these latter, but would retire to 
his room with the excuse of a 
headache, and having locked the 
door would not reappear for hours. 
He seemed, however, to recover 
somewhat as the time approached 
for his bride’s arrival, and we be- 
gan to put the house in order. 
The carpenter—a native, of course 
—was called in, and repaired the 
door and windows. The walls were 
freshly whitewashed, and a few 
pictures and ornaments, collected 
against this day and carefully 
packed away in a box, were 
brought out. It was when we 
were getting ready the bedroom 
that I first noticed a peculiar 
article of furniture that had es- 
caped my notice before. H 
had gone to his work, and I had 
taken the opportunity to paint 
the panels of the door and the 
window-frames, a work that amused 
me and helped to pass the time. 
I had just finished when I noticed 
that a curtain drawn across a 
corner of the room was not fully 
closed, and instead of the wash- 
hand-stand I had expected to see 
behind it there was something 
else. Curiosity tempted me to 
push aside the curtain. The cor- 
ner was completely taken up by 
what is known as a corner-cup- 
board, a tall black box, fitting into 
the angle of the wall, and strongly 
barred and padlocked. There was 
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nothing very unusual about it, ex. 
cept its sombre colouring, and the 
first thought that struck me wag 
that probably it was here that 
H kept his money, until [I 
remembered that in the living. 
room of the house was a safe, in 
which I had seen him desposit 
coin. What, then, was in the cup. 
board, so strongly barred, bolted, 
and padlocked? My thoughts were 
prevented from further searching 
for the answer by the appearance 
of H himself, standing in the 
doorway watching me. I was half 
ashamed that my curiosity had led 
me to look behind the curtain, but 
the tin of paint and the brush, 
both still in my hand, gave the 
reason of my being in his room, 
I did not notice him particularly, 
merely realising that he was there. 

‘* Whatever you have in here,” 
I said, laughingly, pointing to the 
cupboard, ‘you keep it secure.” 

“Yet in spite of that it gets 
out,” he replied. 

I turned, startled by his strange 
answer, and stared in astonish- 
ment, almost in horror, at H . 
His face was pale as a sheet, 
his light eyes apparently gazing 
through the casing of the cup- 
board into what lay within. His 
lips, almost blue in colour, opened 
and closed, trembling with fear, 
and I almost imagined that the 
hair of his head was standing out 
with terror. I stepped up to him 
quickly and laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Why, old man, what’s the 
matter?” 

He shuddered once, then turned 
quickly toward me, made a great 
effort, and recovered his com- 
posure, though still pale and 
haggard. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, with a 
feeble attempt at a smile; “only 
the sun—I think — heat — you 
know ” and he fainted. 
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I called one of the native ser- 
vants to aid me, and together we 
lifted him on to his bed, and 
chafed his hands and feet, and 
bathed his temples; but it was 
some time before we could bring 
him round again, and when at 
last we succeeded he prayed to be 
left alone. Out in the courtyard 
I took the servant aside and led 
him into the living-room. The 
man spoke English fluently, hav- 
ing come with H from the 
coast, where he had been in the 
employ of a merchant firm. I 
plied him with questions as to his 
master’s health, for I was now 
really alarmed, but could gain 
little but half-hearted answers, 
until a bribe loosened the fellow’s 
tongue. There is no need to tell 
here all he narrated, suffice it to 
say that his story was briefly as 
follows :— 

H had brought the man in 
question with him from the coast, 
and as he spoke English fluently 
he had made a confidant of him, 
and as far as I could judge the 
fellow seemed honest enough. 
H spoke at this time not one 
word of the native tongue, so that 
this one servant was the only soul 
with whom he could hold converse. 
It is little to be wondered at, then, 
that he confided in him all his 
hopes and fears, and when still on 
the march the negro had learned 
nearly all there was to learn about 
H and his associations. He 
had told him that in addition to 
his salary he hoped to be able to 
gain a further amount by corre- 
sponding to the press, and that he 
had already made an arrangement 
with the ‘ Herald,’ the prin- 
cipal organ of his native town, to 
write articles on the country, its 
customs, and its people. 

For a year after their arrival 
H studied hard at the lan- 
guage of the country, and by the 
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end of that time was fairly pro- 
ficient. The negro had been his 
master, and in addition to the 
language had disclosed all he 
knew as to the life of the natives, 
Besides the use he made of this 
information in writing the articles 
to the newspaper, he seemed to 
be extraordinarily attracted by 
the subject, and spent nearly all 
his spare time in jotting down 
notes in a manuscript book. Every 
detail of native life seemed suffi- 
ciently important to be included, 
and the negro smiled when he 
narrated to me examples of some 
of the—to him—seemingly unim- 
portant items. 

What seems to have attracted 
H , however, more than any- 
thing was matter referring to the 
religious beliefs of the tribes 
around; and here, as the negro 
made haste to tell me, was a 
difficulty, he himself coming of a 
family which for generations had 
been Moslems. The language once 
mastered, however, H had 
held intercourse with the people 
themselves, and his very absence 
of strength, and simple ingenuous 
manner, had rendered the tribes- 
men much more ready to confide 
in him than they would have been 
in the case of any man in whom 
they felt a superiority of strength, 
or even the presence of a more 
vigorous mind than he possessed. 

But in spite of the fact that a 
very considerable amount of .in- 
formation was collected by H 
direct, he seemed to have chafed 
for a long time under the idea that 
much was being held back from 
his knowledge, and that, ready to 
speak on more general subjects 
as the natives were, there was a 
conspiracy existing to prevent his 
reaching the more fundamental 
points. And it was these that he 
had made up his mind to discover, 
and almost daily he tried some 
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new means to acquire them, but 
for a long time without success. As 
time wore on, however, the reluct- 
ance of the natives seemed gradu- 
ally to disappear, and there was 
no doubt that H——’s desire was 
being accomplished. Impatient as 
he was, he went slowly to work, 
and in the end met with success. 

All this I had to gather indirect- 
ly from what the negro told me, 
for the workings of a European 
mind were to him almost incom- 
prehensible, and it was clear that 
all along he suspected H—— of 
having some plot on foot by which 
to gain not merely information, 
but also wealth. That so much 
time and trouble should be given 
to a question from which little or 
no money was to be made seemed 
to him incredible. But as his tale 
proceeded he came to facts. 

One day he heard a rumour that 
H was to be told all there 
was to know regarding the mys- 
teries of the native religion, and a 
week or two later H—— himself 
informed him that he was going 
away for several days with a body 
of the tribesmen, and that he—the 
negro—must remain and look after 
the house. Argument had only 
tended to upset H——’s temper, 
and the servant had been told to 
mind his own business. Three 
days later H—— had set out ac- 
companied by a dozen or so of wild 
tribesmen. 

The negro’s suspense until his 
master’s return had been apparent- 
ly very real, and great was his 
delight, a week later, when a 
messenger arrived stating that he 
would be back the same evening, 
and ordering him to prepare his 
room and a meal. At sunset he 
appeared, fatigued with his jour- 
ney and suffering from jungle- 
fever, which proved, however, to 
be only a slight attack. An old 
negress accompanied him, bearing 
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on her head a box of native work. 
manship, to which both H—— and 


she paid the greatest attention, For 
some days the old woman stayed in 
the house, and left suddenly one 
night, no one seeing her go. H—— 
had probably opened the door for 
her himself. 3ut she left the 
box behind her, and for a while 
H—— occupied all his time in 
making the cupboard which had 
attracted my attention behind the 
curtain. Once completed, it was 
painted black, and the padlocks 
and iron bars, in which his trade 
in Amnat partly consisted, were 
affixed, and the dismal article of 
furniture set up in the corner of 
the room. Whatever had been 
in the box had been transferred 
thither, for one night H—— had 
lit a bonfire in the court and 
burned the wooden case that the 
old woman had carried—and the 
negro showed me the black stain 
of the fire on the plastered floor. 

For a time afterwards his master 
had seemed alternately depressed 
and excitable, but any question the 
servant had dared to ask as to 
where he had been was met by a 
sharp rebuke. 

All this had occurred, as far as 
my informant could recollect, some 
four years previously, but he 
seemed to have only the vaguest 
idea as to dates. 

Since then things had gone on 
as usual, with a few differences. 
His master’s character had in some 
respects changed. He had ceased 
altogether to collect notes, and 
the manuscript book, in which a 
couple of years’ information was 
contained, was destroyed. The 
negro could not remember his 
asking one single question as to 
the natives or their ways since 
this journey, the only one he had 
made during the seven years he 
had resided at Amnat. There was 
but one more item of interest in 
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the negro’s story that I can recol- 
lect, —the reappearance atstated 
intervals of the old black woman, 
who invariably arrived and de- 
parted at night. The house door 
was always locked, so that H—— 
must have let her in and out him- 
self. She never seemed to knock 
at the door, for in that case the 
servants could have heard her ; but 
either his master had some given 
signal with her, or else he knew 
previously the dates at which she 
would appear. No, there was 
nothing extraordinary about her 
appearance, She was old and very 
' ugly, that was all. 

Such was the negro’s story. 

The following morning H—— 
was himself again, but I noticed 
that one of his fits of depression 
was upon him, and from time to 
time he would look at me curious- 
ly, as if wondering to himself 
what I had thought of his strange 
manner and his attack of fainting 
the previous day. I had enough 
sense, however, not to mention the 
subject, except to warn him in an 
innocent manner to be careful of 
the sun, telling him that in my 
opinion he had only just escaped a 
serious sunstroke. Yet all the 
time I knew that the sun had 
nothing to do with the matter, 
but that he had some secret which 
was driving him, perhaps, on the 
high road to insanity. 

The more I thought over his 
condition the more disturbed I 
became, The young bride must 
have reached the coast by now, 
and after a few days’ rest would 
be starting for Amnat. The 
thought of a young English girl 
arriving as the wife of a man who, 
though sane enough to be sure, 
was distressed by some horrible 
secret that held him in constant 
fear, distressed me beyond measure, 
and after three days of careful 
thought I determined to have the 
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matter out with him. I began at 
dinner by talking of solitude and 
the way it affected different people; 
how bad it was to give way to 
thoughts of morbidness or native 
superstition, and what the results 
sometimes were. H—— said noth- 
ing at first, but let me talk on. I 
had expected, and was prepared 
for, a show of temper suchas I had 
experienced before; but instead of 
that he seemed to get comfort 
from my words, and seldom inter- 
rupted, and then only to agree in 
what I was saying. 

Having prepared the way for 
what was to come, I brought the 
conversation to a climax in the 
courtyard of the house, after our 
coffee. Locking the door that led 
into the passage on to which the 
kitchen and servants’ room opened, 
I stepped up quickly to him, and 
laying my hand on his shoulder, 
said— 

* Look here, H You may 
or you may not have gathered from 
my conversation at dinner to what 
point I was leading. You may 
think, now that I am going to 
talk to you straightly, that I have 
no right to do so; but I have a 
right—stop! A young English 
girl is coming all this long journey 
to marry you—coming to live in 
this damnable climate, amongst 
those accursed natives, for your 
sake ; but, by God! if you and I 
do not have it out now and at 
once, I shall forbid it.” 

“Forbid it!” cried H . “You 
forbid it! How?” and he sprang 
to his feet. 

“By telling her you are mad, 
and by showing her the cupboard 
in your room.” 

For a moment his face was a 
picture of hate and fury ; the next 
the hard lines relaxed, and with a 
sigh he sank down again into his 
chair. 

* Are you answered ?” I asked. 
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“ What do you want?” he said, 
slowly. 

“ Not, ‘what do I want?’ but 
what do I mean to do?” I re- 
torted. “Listen! and I will tell 
you. I mean now and at once 
to break open that cupboard and 
relieve it of its contents, and you 
of your secret.” 

He stammered out half-broken 
sentences, full of rage and hatred 
and fear. 

“Your choice?” I asked him, 
and standing over him, so that he 
could not move from his seat— 
“your choice? I open your cup- 
board, or you do so yourself—or 
shall I tell your wife that you are 
mad and that she must return, and 
point out to her that in that coffin- 
like box lives a secret that she may 
never know, a secret of which you 
yourself live in abject terror?” 

He did not answer, so I moved 
towards the door of his room. In 
a moment he had sprung to his 
feet and snatched a dinner-knife 
off the table, but I knew well 
enough that I was his match, 
knife or no knife. Almost before 
I could speak he burst into tears 
and laid the knife back on the 
table. 

“Stop!” he cried ; ‘come back. 
I will tell you something.” 

I returned, and found him strug- 
gling to compose himself. 

After a while he was able to 
speak, 

“Tt is true,” he said, “either Jt 
or my bride must go. It is for you 
to decide.” 

“Then let it be Jt.” 

“Yes, but you do not know. 
You must destroy it; it would 
kill me—besides, I love it so.” 

“What is it?” I asked, sternly, 
thoroughly alarmed by his strange 
manner and talk. 

“Hush!” he replied, softly ; 
‘you will see presently. Look, 
here is the key of the cupboard. 
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Yes, it unlocks all the padlocks, 
I am going out into the town, [ 
cannot be here to see—you must 
do it alone ;” then he paused for a 
while. ‘Only fire will destroy it, 
Light the fire first ; there is straw 
and wood there” — pointing to 
some packing-cases—“ get a good 
blaze burning, then open the cup. 
board, and seize it and hurl it into 
the flames.” 

I waited for more directions, but 
none came. H sat still for a 
moment, his eyes fixed on the door 
of his room, then rose and walked 
to the other end of the court, turned 
back and shook hands with me, and 
went out. My first act was to call 
his faithful negro, tell him hurried- 
ly that his master was very queer, 
and give him orders to follow him 
at a distance and let no harm be- 
fall him. As the negro departed I 
shut and locked the door. 

I was alone now in the house, 
and I must confess, as I stood in 
the moonlight with the key in my 
hand, I felt nervous and excited, 
No time was to be lost, however; 
so collecting straw and wood, I lit 
a fire in the centre of the court. 
I almost wished it would not have 
burned so easily and quickly, for 
great as was the pitch of excite- 
ment I was in, I was by no means 
looking forward to the opening of 
the cupboard, though for all I knew 
to the contrary there might only 
be some most harmless object with- 
in. Lighting the lamp in H ’s 
bedroom, I turned the wick up as 
high as it would go without flaring, 
for in my present state I had no 
desire for darkness. I remember 
now distinctly looking at the key 
and thinking to myself how strange 
it was that so ordinary a padlock 
should conceal so great a secret ; 
for no matter what the cupboard 
contained, it was easy to see the 
influence that it had upon H ’s 
whole life. 
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With a half-prayer, half-curse, 
I commenced to unlock the cup- 
board, and a minute later the 
three padlocks that fastened it 
lay upon the floor. Yet even then 
I hesitated for a moment, and took 
a step back, when slowly the door 
opened by itself. Within, in the 
full glare of the light of the lamp, 
sat a mummified body of a native 
child, a horrid grinning thing, such 
as I had seen once before on the 
coast, where it was brought as a 
proof in the trial of a chief who 
had been accused of making human 
sacrifices, and I knew that I was 
looking upon one of the most 
sacred and most terrible of all 
native fetishes. But I confess to 
feeling a certain relief as well as 
horror, for at all events the nasty 
thing could do me no harm. I 
approached and examined it more 
closely ; for as a curiosity it was 
extremely rare, the art of mummi- 
fying having been lost by the 
natives some centuries ago. It 
was evidently the body of a child 
of a few months old. The missing 
eyes had been replaced with discs 
of white glass, and these and a 
string of common blue beads round 
its neck were all that did not be- 
long originally to the child as it 
lived. Even the hair showed in 
woolly tufts over the tightly 
stretched skin of the skull. The 
lips were slightly parted in a 
horrible grin, the white teeth 
showing between them. The 
shrunken limbs accentuated the 
larger bones of the joints, and 
added another revolting feature to 
the mummy. It was seated cross- 
legged upon a common piece of 
sacking, its hands touching the 
ground on either side of its hips, 
in a most natural and ordinary 
position. In fact it was the very 
resemblance to life that rendered 
it most revolting. 

This, then, was H "3 secret. 
VOL. CLX.—NO, DCCCCLXXIV. 
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This horrid, undecayed, dead thing 
that ought to have been dust 
centuries ago—powerless to move 
or speak, and yet instilling into 
his mind a feeling of abject 
terror. 

I laughed aloud, for, to tell the 
truth, I had feared to find some 
nasty venomous beast—some snake 
or scorpion—in the cupboard. 

But all of a sudden my laughter 
ceased, for slowly the door closed, 
just, as I remembered then, it had 
previously opened. I distinctly 
felt a cold sensation creep up my 
spine and die away somewhere in 
my neck—a feeling that I recog- 


-nised as terror. 


Then I realised that the wind 
might easily have occasioned so 
simple a thing as the opening and 
closing of the cupboard, and that 
it was only the strained state of 
my nerves that had upset me. I 
opened the cupboard again. At 
the first glance everything seemed 
the same, until I suddenly noticed 
that the position of the hands of 
the mummy had altered, and the 
arms had bent, the hooked fingers 
of the hands being extended before 
it, as if preparing to scratch. 
Pulling myself together, I tried to 
make myself believe that it had 
been so when first I had seen it ; 
but the more I attempted to per- 
suade myself, the more certain I 
became that it had moved. All 
this takes a long time to describe, 
but I doubt if I had been in the 
room above a minute. 

Again I felt the same cold 
creepy sensation in my back, and 
realised that it was now or never ; 
that H and his wife’s future 
were at stake, and that I should 
never dare face him with my task 
unaccomplished. 

With a spring forward I seized 
the tiny creature and hurried with 
it, holding it out in front of me, 
from the room. As we entered 
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the courtyard the fire blazed up, 
and at the same moment I found 
myself in the most terrible state 
that in all my experiences I have 
ever felt ; for the thing was mov- 
ing, slowly at first, but vigorously 
and more vigorously as we neared 
the flames. God! I could not 
shake it off, though I thrust it 
right over the fire. With teeth 
and hands it held on, and just as 
I thought myself free, would grasp 
with its dead dry hands or its cold 
teeth to one or other of my fingers. 
I almost shrieked with horror at 
my situation, but struggled on, 
until at last, its infernal strength 
worn out, it sank into the midst of 
the flames. The tar or resin with 
which it had been mummified 
caught fire, blazed for a moment, 
and destroyed it for ever. My 
nerves were now in such a state 
that I feared madness, nor do I 
know what would have happened 
had I not heard H ’s voice call- 
ing at the door of the house for me 
to open. I staggered across the 
court and drew back the bolt. 

“You have done it?” he asked, 
excitedly. 

I pointed to the fire, for I could 
not speak, and H , Seeing my 
state, led me to a chair and plied 
me with wine, under the influence 
of which I was soon myself again. 

We sat up all night, for neither 
of us dared think of sleep—fearful 
of dreams—and in the morning 
burned the black cupboard and its 
padlocks. I did not tell H of 
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my experiences, for from the very 
first I could see the enormous 
relief that the destruction of his 
‘fetish ” had brought about in him 

. . ’ 
and I judged his state of mind to 
be such that a tale of horror would 
easily upset him. He asked no 
questions, except the one I had an- 
swered by pointing to the fire, and 
we avoided all mention of the sub- 
ject, passing the hours that yet 
remained till daylight in conjur- 
ing up recollections of our lives at 
home. Oonfidences that we would 
neither of us have bestowed upon 
the other came freely to our lips, 
and we spoke as friends might do 
who had known each other all their 
lives, 

I stayed on until his bride ar- 
rived,—a pretty, fair English girl, 
—and then I left them. But they 
did not remain in Amnat long, for 
through some friends of mine I 
was able to find him a better post 
in one of our colonies, where to-day 
he is a man of some little import- 
ance and the father of a family. 

Whether the old negro woman 
who had regularly come at inter- 
vals revisited him I never knew, 
nor did we ever mention again 
before my departure the incidents 
of that night. I have never seen 
him since. Some day perhaps I 
will hunt him up and obtain from 
him the information that will fill 
up the gaps in this story. But 
at present I have told all I know 
about it. 

Water B. Harris, 
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THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


So far back as 1829, Charles 
Greville records in his diary that 
Mr Lemon, the keeper of the 
State Paper Office, had shown him 
the original documents relating to 
the Gunpowder Plot, which he was 
then sorting and indexing ;' and 
“exceedingly curious” they were 
in Greville’s opinion, for there 
then came to light for the first 
time those famous manuscripts 
now so familiar to us—the warning 
letter to Lord Monteagle, King 
James’s instructions as to the 
“gentler tortures,”2 and Guy 
Fawkes’s own depositions taken 
down as he lay stretched upon the 
rack, A few years later, Mr 
David Jardine embodied the sub- 
stance of these documents in the 
preface to the second volume of 
his ‘Criminal Trials’ ; and twenty 
years afterwards, in 1857, he re- 
arranged his materials in his ad- 
mirable and exhaustive History of 
the Plot itself. This little volume 
was the fruit of almost endless 
_ labour and research, for Mr Jar- 
dine had ransacked every possible 
source of information—the Crown 
Otfice, the State Paper Office, and 
the Bodleian Library ; and he had 
access given him by special favour 
to the Baga de Secretis—a large 
press secured by three different 
locks and filled with records of 
attainders, forfeitures, and convic- 
tions dating from the reign of 
Edward IV. Hitherto, Mr Jar- 
dine’s book has been justly re- 
garded as the standard work on 
this intricate and difficult subject ; 


and his views and conclusions have 
been generally accepted by histori- 
ans of repute such as Dr Lingard 
and Mr Rawson Gardiner. But 
singula predantur anni—Time is 
constantly robbing us of our dear- 
est illusions, especially in matters 
of history. Most of the familiar 
legends of our childhood—Arthur 
and his Round Table, Alfred and 
his cakes, Olarence and his Malm- 
sey Butt—have been ruthlessly 
consigned to the limbo of romance ; 
and now, in the present year of 
grace, comes Father Gerard, armed 
with a host of authorities to prove 
that Guy Fawkes and his lantern, 
his cellar and his powder-barrels, 
are as mythical as Tobit and his 
Dog, or the She-Wolf and the 
Twins; that “the true history 
of the Gunpowder Plot is now 
known to no man, and that the 
history commonly received is cer- 
tainly untrue.”* And by way of 
emphasis the motto prefixed to his 
volume is a quotation from Sir 
Edward Coke’s speech at the trial, 
“ Ages to come will be in doubt 
whether it [the Plot] were a fact 
or a fiction.” 4 

Clearly it must be admitted that 
Father Gerard has the courage of 
his opinions, and in his apparently 
impossible task of proving a nega- 
tive to all previous conclusions on 
the subject he has analysed and 
dissected the evidence before him 
with the critical ingenuity of his 
Order, and has brought to bear 
upon his work that spirit of labor- 
ious research which in a larger 





2 Journal, vol. i. p. 161. 


2 “Let the gentler tortures be used first unto him, e¢ sic per gradus ad 
ima tendatur—and so by degrees let him be racked to the last extremity.” 


3 ‘What was the Gunpowder Plot?’ 





By John Gerard, S.J., p. 234. 
* «Quis hee posteris sic narrare poterit, ut facta non ficta videantur ?” 
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sphere and by other hands has 
given us the monumental history 
of the Fathers of the Church.! 
If we cannot always accept the 
author’s conclusions or adopt his 
train of reasoning, it is not from 
want of faith in his bona fides or 
honesty of purpose. From first 
to last he seems animated by a 
strong desire to extract the truth 
from the complicated and often 
contradictory narratives before 
him, and to be singularly fair 
and impartial in his estimate of 
men and events. If he cannot 
be always said to have “ extenu- 
ated nothing,” he has certainly 
“set down nought in malice.” 
If he errs, it is in the excess of 
that critical ingenuity mentioned 
above, which has led him in more 
than one instance to raise diffi- 
culties and detect errors and dis- 
crepancies which to an ordinary 
mind are non-existent. It could 
hardly, of course, be expected that 
Father Gerard should use warm 
terms of praise in describing a 
statesman like Cecil or an At- 
torney - General like Coke; still 
less that he should dwell upon the 
double-dealing (to use the mildest 
term) of characters like Tresham 
and Garnet. But suppressis sup- 
primendis—if we may coin the 
phrase—he has told his story well, 
and if he has not proved much— 
indeed he says himself that his 
conclusions are purely negative— 
he has certainly made many ingen- 
ious suggestions, has added some 
interesting details, and has thrown 
new light on several phases of what 
might have seemed a barren and 
exhausted episode of our political 
history. 

There is probably no trial in 
our annals of which such abun- 
dant materials are left for forming 
a judgment, and yet of which as 


regards many of the details it jg 
wellnigh impossible to arrive at 
the truth. From the very first 
the Government seemed deter. 
mined to publish just as much 
and just as little as suited their 
own political purpose. For six 
months after the arrest of Fawkes 
the king’s commissioners continued 
their investigations. The three 
greatest lawyers of the day gave 
their closest attention to the sub- 
ject. No less than five hundred 
depositions and examinations were 
taken down from the lips of the 
various conspirators; and yet, 
when the “ King’s Book ” (wrong- 
ly ascribed to James himself), pur- 
porting to give “a true and perfect 
account” of the Plot, was pub- 
lished shortly afterwards, only two 
of these countless examinations ap- 
peared in it—namely, Guy Fawkes’s 
“declaration” and the confession 
of Thomas Winter. As Mr Jar. 
dine has pointed out, so far from 
being a “true and perfect ac- 
count,” “it is obviously a false 
and imperfect relation of the pro- 
ceedings ; a tale artfully garbled 
and misrepresented, like so many 
others of the same age, to serve 
a State purpose.” Any fact that 
told in favour of the accused 
is distorted or deliberately sup- 
pressed, and any circumstances 
likely to damage the Oatholics 
and their religion are highly col- 
oured and exaggerated. Then, 
again, the histories written by 
the Jesuit Fathers, by way of 
counterblast, to correct and qual- 
ify their opponents’ statements, 
are themselves partial and mis- 
leading. Even Father Greenway’s 
narrative, on which Lingard bases 
his own account of the Plot, 
though true enough probably as 
regards the main facts and mo- 
tives of the conspiracy, is cer- 





1 Abbé Migne, S.J., Patrologia Latina, 221 vols. 
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tainly by no means trustworthy 
as regards the latter part of the 
history. And when we come to 
the State trials both of Catesby 
and his companions, and subse- 
quently of Father Garnet, we enter 
an atmosphere of lying witnesses 
and tainted evidence, of spies and 
informers, of perjury and equivo- 
cation, of confessions made, like 
Tresham’s, under threats of tor- 
ture and afterwards recanted in 
the pangs of death, of garbled 
fragments of conversations treach- 
erously overheard by the Govern- 
ment hirelings, or of declarations 
extorted, as in the case of Bates 
and Fawkes, on the rack itself. 
From the days of Catiline to 
the Communists there have been 
always reckless and desperate ad- 
venturers ready to take vengeance 
on society for real or fancied 
injuries. Such desperadoes are 
in fact among the commonplaces 
of history. But in this case the 
conspirators, so far from being 
needy spendthrifts or social waifs 
and strays, were in seven instances 
at least, as Coke described them, 
“gentlemen of good houses, of 
excellent parts, and of very com- 
petent fortunes and _ estates.” 
Catesby himself was the lineal 
descendant of Richard III.’s 
favourite Minister, and was the 
heir to large estates in the Mid- 
lands. He is said to have been 
tall, of a noble presence and most 
dignified and attractive manners. 
John Wright, one of the best 
swordsmen of his time, and Thomas 
Winter, an accomplished linguist, 
both belonged to old county 
families. Thomas Percy was re- 
lated to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and was certainly in easy 
circumstances. Tresham and Rook- 
wood represented two of the most 


opulent and ancient houses in 
England. Sir Everard Digby, one 
of the most chivalrous and high- 
minded men of the day, belonged 
to a talented as well as wealthy 
family. Nor was Fawkes himself 
the ruffian and hired assassin of 
popular legend. He was a York- 
shire gentleman of good birth, who 
had spent his patrimony and then 
enlisted as a soldier of fortune in 
the Spanish army ; and, if we may 
believe Father Greenway, “ was a 
man of great piety, of exemplary 
temperance, of cheerful demeanour, 
and an enemy of broils.” Cer- 
tainly, it could have been no 
question of money or earthly 
goods, still less was it disap- 
pointed ambition or the mere 
restless desire for change, which 
drove these “gentlemen of name 
and blood” (as Fawkes called 
them) to embark on such a des- 
perate scheme of revenge; and 
we must seek for their motives in 
their position and the circum- 
stances of the time. They had 
most of them suffered either in 
themselves or in their families 
from the Penal Laws—“‘a code as 
savage as can be conceived since 
the foundation of the world” 1— 
which pressed with intolerable 
severity upon the rich and dis- 
tinguished Oatholics. Without 
accepting every detail of Lingard’s 
highly coloured picture, there can 
be no doubt of the suffering and 
ruin caused by these atrocious 
Acts of Parliament, which im- 
poverished and disgraced men 
whose only fault was that they 
clung too closely to the faith of 
their forefathers. It is true that 
these laws were not always en- 
forced, and had in fact lain 
dormant during the first two years 
of James I.’s reign; but, probably 








1 The late Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge to Lord Mayor Kuill, November 9, 
1892. . 
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acting on the advice of Cecil, who 
both hated and feared the Jesuits, 
the king soon reverted to the 
severe system of Elizabeth. ‘* Re- 
cusants ”—i.e., those who would 
not attend a Protestant church— 
were fined £20 for every month 
of absence. The priests were pro- 
scribed and banished, and it was a 
capital felony to harbour a Jesuit. 
The judges received strict orders 
to enforce the Penal Laws, and at 
the summer assizes of 1604 several 
unoffending laymen were sentenced 
to death at Manchester and Salis- 
bury merely for attending mass.! 
Francis Tresham’s father had paid 
£200 annually for twenty - four 
years in the way of fines. Rook- 
wood’s cousin, Edward, of Euston 
Hall, had been reduced to beggary 
by fines, and died in the prison 
of Bury St Edmunds; and he 
had himself been indicted before 
the Middlesex magistrates as 
a notorious recusant. Oatesby, 
again, had been almost ruined by 
the enormous amount (£30,000) 
imposed upon him for his share in 
the Essex conspiracy. Further- 
more, there seemed to be an even 
gloomier outlook in the future, for 
James had expressed to his Coun- 
cil “his utter detestation of that 
superstitious religion,” and de- 
clared ‘“‘that he would rather see 
his son and heir buried before his 
eyes, if he thought that he would 
favour it after him.”? Bancroft, 
the archbishop, had sternly told 
some Catholics, when they had 
humbly begged for relief from 
their intolerable burdens, that ‘the 
measures of Elizabeth, which they 
thought severe, would be found 
mild indeed in comparison with 
those soon to be passed and exe- 
cuted against them.” 


Not only was there a bitter 
feeling of resentment among these 
proud and sensitive country gen- 
tlemen, who saw their religion 
proscribed and their families re. 
duced from affluence to poverty, 
but there was also the remem. 
brance of all the righteous blood 
that had been shed in the merci- 
less persecution of the priests and 
Jesuits in the last reign, that dark 
tale of wrong and suffering which 
may be read in the pages of Froude 
—of the victims who had lan- 
guished in the Tower or perished 
under the executioner’s knife ; the 
‘“Scavenger’s Daughter” and the 
“Little Ease,” the rack and the 
quartering-block, which had been 
the portion of Campion and his 
companions. It was not difficult 
for Catesby and his friends to per- 
suade themselves that they were 
engaged in a sacred cause, that 
some of the more ardent spirits 
should have had the “ Passion of our 
Lord ” engraved upon their swords, 
and honestly believed that ‘“ they 
were entering on a crusade for the 
greater glory of God.”* Desperate 
diseases, as Fawkes said, require 
desperate remedies; and thus it 
was that after long brooding over 
their wrongs, hopeless of redress 
and despairing of earthly justice, 
they deliberately planned their 
appalling crime. Hume, in an 
eloquent passage, puts more suo 
into Catesby’s mouth the senti- 
ments which probably animated 
him and his companions :— 


“To serve any good purpose, we 
must destroy at one blow the king, 
the royal family, the lords, the com- 
mons; and bury all our enemies in 
one common ruin. . . . Choosing the 
very moment when the king harangues 
both Houses, we must consign over 





1 Gardiner’s History of England, i. 225. 
2 J.e., Prince Henry, who was supposed to favour the Catholics. 


3 Butler’s History of the English Catholics, iii. 284. 
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to destruction these determined foes 
to all piety and religion. Meanwhile, 
we ourselves, standing aloof, safe, and 
unsuspected, shall triumph in being 
the instruments of divine wrath ; and 
shall behold, with pleasure, those sac- 
rilegious walls, in which were passed 
the edicts for proscribing our Church 
and butchering her children, tost into 
a thousand fragments; while their 
impious inhabitants meditating, per- 
haps, still new persecutions against 
us, pass from flames above to flames 
below ; there for ever to endure the 
torments due to their offences.” ! 


How sincere the belief of the 
conspirators was that they were 
doing God service by destroying 
the king and his nobles, may be 
seen from a letter written by Sir 
Everard Digby to his wife shortly 
before his execution, in which he 
expresses his grief and astonish- 
ment that the enterprise for which 
he had sacrificed all earthly happi- 
ness was generally condemned both 
by the priests and laymen of his 
own communion. “If,” he says, 
“T thought there had been the 
least sin in it, I would not have 
been in it for all the world; and 
no other cause drew me to hazard 
my fortune and life but zeal in 
God’s religion.” So again Ambrose 
Rookwood, the most gentle and 
lovable of men, a devoted husband 
and father, and of blameless per- 
sonal character, was no less firmly 
convinced that his undertaking 
was justifiable in the sight of God 
and man :— 


“The procession to the place of 
execution in Palace Yard passed by a 
house in the Strand in which Rook- 
wood’s wife lodged. She had placed 
herself at an open window ; and Rook- 
wood, raising himself as well as he 


could from the hurdle on which he 
was drawn, called upon his wife to 
‘pray for him.’ She replied in a 
clear and strong voice, ‘I will! I 
will! and do you offer yourself with 
a good heart to God and your Creator ! 
I yield you to Him with as full an as- 
surance that you will be accepted of 
Him as when He gave you to me.’”? 


Father Gerard ridicules and 
discredits the traditional story of 
the Plot. He disbelieves in the 
mine and the barrels of gun- 
powder, and is severe as well as 
sarcastic in his comments on the 
position of Guy Fawkes’s cellar, 
which he says seems to have fol- 
lowed the House of Lords from 
St Stephen’s Palace to the House 
of Requests, and from the House 
of Requests to the Painted Cham- 
ber. All the familiar details of 
the story seem to him equally 
absurd and preposterous :— 


“A group of men, known for as 
dangerous characters as any in Eng- 
land, men, in Cecil’s own words, 
‘spent in their fortunes,’ ‘hunger- 
starved for innovations,’ ‘turbulent 
spirits, and ‘fit for all alterations,’ 
take a house within the precincts of 
a royal palace, and close to the Upper 
House of Parliament, dig a mine, 
hammer away for over two months 
at the wall, acquire and bring in four 
tons of gunpowder, storing it in a 
large “a conspicuous chamber im- 
mediately beneath that of the Peers, 
and covering it with an amount of 
fuel sufficient for a royal establish- 
ment, and meanwhile those respon- 
sible for the government of the 
country have not even the faintest 
suspicion of any possible danger. 
‘ Never,’ it is said, ‘ was treason more 
secret, or ruin more apparently in- 
evitable,’ while the Secretary of State 
himself declared that such ruin was 





1 Lingard (vii. 25), the Catholic apologist, expresses the same idea in other 
words: ‘‘ They pronounced it a lawful retribution to bury the authors of their 
wrongs amidst the ruins of the edifice in which laws so cruel and oppressive had 


been devised and enacted.” 
* Jardine, p. 154. 





This anecdote is quoted from the Greenway MS. 
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averted only by the direct interposi- 
tion of Heaven, in a manner nothing 
short of miraculous.” * 


Against this it may be said that 
the main facts of the Plot rest 
upon what has always been re- 
garded as indisputable testimony, 
and have been accepted by writers 
whose knowledge of the period is 
(to say the least) as accurate, and 
whose researches are as extensive, 
as those of Father Gerard himself. 
History is as full of surprises as 
life itself, and to reject a story 
simply because it is improbable 
would be tantamount to asserting 
that our actions are governed by 
laws as unvarying as arithmetical 
formule. Moreover, it may be 
added that adventures usually 
come to the adventurous, and 
that the men who had the auda- 
city to conceive such a scheme 
were not likely to be deterred by 
any ordinary difficulties. Taking 
the facts as they have been stated 
times out of number, there seems 
nothing intrinsically improbable 
in the secrecy preserved by the 
conspirators in a populous neigh- 
bourhood, or in their disposal of 
the stones and soil they excavated, 
or in the engineering work itself, 
though (as Mr Gardiner naively 
puts it) “it was not an easy task 
getting through nine feet of wall.” 
They had the requisite tools and 
implements ; they worked continu- 
ously by relays; the Thames was 
close at hand; and if they found 
means to ferry over their gun- 
powder from Lambeth, they could 
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with equal ease dispose of the 


débris from the excavation. The 
daring and ingenuity of criminals 
is a commonplace of history as 
well as of fiction. Colonel Blood’s 
attempt to steal the regalia from 
the Tower, single-handed and in 
the broad light of day, was a more 
audacious attempt, and far more 
nearly successful; and without 
going back to the exploits of 
Edmond Dantes or Jack Shep- 
pard, we may quote a recent case 
reported in the newspapers, where 
a convict in Pentonville had bored 
through a brick wall, making an 
aperture large enough to force his 
body through ; had concealed the 
opening with leaves torn from his 
Bible, and then whitened with 
dust from the wall; had ground 
the bricks thus removed to powder, 
which he hid in his mattress ; had 
constructed a ladder fifty feet long 
from the lathes of his bedstead; 
and then had finally made his 
escape—and all this with warders 
and officials constantly making 
their rounds.* This seems to us 
quite as wonderful in its way as 
the work of the conspirators in 
the cellar. No doubt there are 
certain inconsistencies and dis- 
crepancies in the story as it has 
come down to us, and it is dif- 
ficult after the lapse of time and 
the destruction of the old Houses 
of Parliament to fix the exact spot 
where Fawkes was arrested or even 
the position of the cellar itself. 
But this does not affect the evi- 
dence as to the material facts; 
and we certainly do not think that 





1 Gerard, p. 76. 


2 Daily Telegraph, October 13, 1896. 


3 It is, however, worth noting that when the foundations of the old House of 
Lords were examined in 1823, distinct traces of the conspirators’ work were dis- 


covered. 


** At the north side [of a small room adjoining the ancient kitchen] 


there had been an opening, a doorway of very solid thick masonry, through which 


there was a way seemingly forced by great violence. 


In 1799 it was 


asserted that this was always understood to be the place where the conspirators 
broke into the vault which adjoined that called Guy Fawkes’s cellar.” Mr William 


Capon in ‘ Vetusta Monumenta,’ vol. v., quoted in Gerard, p. 87. 
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Father Gerard is justified in calling 
them “amazing contradictions.”! 

We may pass on to another de- 
batable question, which is dis- 
cussed at great length by Father 
Gerard—namely, the alleged com- 
plicity of the Government in the 
matter. There can be no doubt 
that this idea was widely prevalent, 
and shared in by writers both Pro- 
testant and Oatholic of various 
types of mind. Sanderson, Wel- 
wood, Goodman, Osborn, Old- 
mixon, and even Burnet and Ful- 
ler, bear witness to the impression 
that the Ministers had “ secretly 
spun the web to entrap these poor 
gentlemen,” and that “‘ the design 
was first hammered on the forge 
of Cecil.” Indeed, James I. had 
to a certain extent countenanced 
these ideas by calling November 5 
“ Oecil’s Holiday ” :— 


“So extreme, indeed, does the in- 
credulity and uncertainty appear to 
have been, that the Puritan Prynne 
is inclined to suspect Bancroft, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to have 
been engaged in the conspiracy ; while 
one of the furious zealots who followed 
the lead of Titus Oates mournfully 
testified that there were those in his 
day who looked upon the Powder 
Treason ‘as upon a romantic story or 
a politic invention or a State trick,’ 
giving no more credence to it than to 
the ‘histories of the Grand Cyrus or 
Amadis the Gaul’—or, as we should 
now say, Jack the Giant-Killer.” ? 


Much of all this must be put 
down to Cecil’s personal unpopu- 
larity, and to the general belief in 
his Machiavellian astuteness. No 
Minister that ever lived was so 
feared and hated. He seemed to 
have inherited a double portion of 
the statecraft of Burleigh and 
Walsingham. He was the “man 
of many wiles”—the Ulysses of 
the Privy Council ; and his dark 
and inscrutable character, his ten- 


acity of purpose, the untiring zeal 
with which he unravelled a plot or 
wormed the secret out of the heart 
of a conspirator, made him as ter- 
rible a personage to the Catholics 
as Alva or Richelieu were to the 
Protestants. After his wife’s 
death it is doubtful if Cecil had a 
friend in the world; and there 
was a general sense of relief in 
England when it was known that 
the little crooked-backed Minister, 
who had sent so many nobler men 
to their deaths before him, was at 
last dead himself. But though 
there is no foundation for the be- 
lief that Cecil was “the fabricator 
of a bogus conspiracy,” it does not 
therefore follow that the Govern- 
ment was living in a fool’s para- 
dise during the eighteen months 
that elapsed between the conspir- 
ators’ oath of secrecy and the 
meeting of Parliament. Hints 
and rumours of a plot had un- 
doubtedly leaked out. Cecil had 
an army of secret agents who 
noted the comings and goings of 
every recusant squire and Jesuit 
seminarist throughout the king- 
dom. Spies of the type of Tillet- 
son and Southwick were sending 
in daily reports to headquarters. 
And, though Father Gerard seems 
to us somewhat over-confident in 
stating that the particular “ trea- 
son” reported to Cecil by two of 
his agents “was none other than 
the Gunpowder Plot,” there is no 
doubt that he was practically well 
aware that some mischief was 
brewing, and in a letter to the 
Ambassadors, written after the 
failure of the Plot, he says as 
much himself: “I had sufficient 
advertisement that most of these 
who are now fled [i.e., the conspir- 
ators] had a practice in hand for 
some stir this Parliament.”* Pro- 
bably the intelligence had come 





1 Gerard, p. 139. 


2 Ibid., p. 47. 


3 Ibid., p. 110. 
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from France. The French spies 
in Rome had informed the Duke 
of Sully that some great blow was 
soon to be struck by the Catholics, 
and Sully had passed on the in- 
telligence to Cecil. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that the 
Minister had secret information 
from various sources. To quote 
Mr Hepworth Dixon’s somewhat 
theatrical language: ‘‘ A sorcerer 
named Wright, a spy named Wil- 
liams, and an informer named Col 
sent warnings to Cecil, whose 
agents were in Enfield Chase, in 
Warwick, in Stratford, in Dun- 
church, following the Jesuits from 
mass to funeral, from pilgrimage 
to hunt, counting their number, 
marking their proselytes, mapping 
out their haunts.” ! 

It has always been a debated 
point as to which of the conspira- 
tors violated his solemn oath of 
secrecy and practically gave warn- 
ing to the Government in the 
famous letter to Lord Monteagle. 
Father Gerard’s own opinion ap- 
parently is that Thomas Percy 
was the traitor, and he mentions 
several circumstances which tend 
to inculpate him. It is certain 
that his moral character was by 
no means blameless and that he 
was leading a double life, being 
looked up to in Yorkshire “as the 
chief pillar of papistry,” while in 
London he was frequenting wine- 
shops and worse places, with two 
wives on his hands at once. He 
had been seen by a reliable witness 
coming out late at night from 
Oecil’s house just before the dis- 
covery of the Plot, and had been 
allowed the use ‘‘of three good 
horses,” as he was posting to town 
from the north “on the king’s 
special service.” Then it has been 
hinted by more than one writer 
that Percy was purposely shot 
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down in the courtyard at Hol- 
beach House to prevent his mak- 
ing inconvenient disclosures after- 
wards. It was no uncommon 
thing (as Lord Castlemaine ex- 
pressed it) to hang the spaniel 
after the game had been secured ; 
and Bishop Goodman anticipates 
Father Gerard’s idea, as well as 
probably represents the current 
gossip of the day, when he writes 
that “the great statesman [Cecil] 
gave special charge and direction 
for Percy and Oatesby, ‘Let me 
never see them alive,’ who, it may 
be, would have some evil counsel 
given.” Furthermore, the lucky 
man who killed these two con- 
spirators at a single shot received 
a liberal pension—a pound a-day 
for his life—though we may re- 
mark (pace Father Gerard) that 
the reward for getting rid of these 
two conspirators seems by no 
means exorbitant, whether we re- 
gard them as dangerous traitors 
or as compromising witnesses. 
Such is the summary of Father 
Gerard’s argument in his seventh 
chapter, and we give it for what 
it is worth. It might be objected 
(and with some reason) that Percy 
was too deeply compromised in 
the Plot to venture to play the 
traitor ; that his supposed visits to 
Cecil rest on the testimony of a 
single witness; that his journey 
from the north was to bring Lord 
Northumberland his rents; that 
the king’s pass and order for post- 
ing-horses may have been procured 
by the earl himself ; and that both 
he and Catesby were shot down at 
Holbeach while making a desperate 
resistance, standing back to back, 
sword in hand, and fighting furi- 
ously. In fact death probably came 
to both of them as a release: they 
had been daunted by their failure 
and by the open hostility shown 
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even by their Catholic friends ; 
they had been chased from county 
to county by the hue and cry; 
and finally the accidental explo- 
sion of their own powder - flasks 
completed their discomfiture, and 
seemed the very judgment of God 
upon their iniquitous scheme. 

Upon another of the conspira- 
tors, rightly or wrongly, suspicion 
fastened at once. Francis Tre- 
sham (Oatesby’s cousin) had been 
only asked to join the Plot at the 
last moment on account of his 
great wealth, and from the first 
was distrusted by his companions. 
He was the owner of Rushton—a 
fine estate in the heart of the 
Midlands — where the famous 
Triangular Lodge, built by his 
father and covered from roof to 
basement with armorial bearings 
and intricate emblems of the 
Trinity, still delights and _be- 
wilders the archeologist. Tresham 
had always been a restless and 
discontented spirit. He had taken 
part in the Essex rebellion, and 
had been heavily fined in conse- 
quence. Personally he was timid 
and irresolute, a half - hearted 
traitor, brooding over his family 
wrongs and eager to avenge 
them— 


“Willing to wound, and yet afraid to 
strike.” 


He had two brothers-in-law among 
the thirty Catholic peers in the 
House; and probably others of 
the band were reluctant to in- 
volve the innocent in the same de- 
struction as the guilty. We know 
that even Fawkes was anxious to 
spare his patron, Lord Montague. 
Catesby alone insisted on the folly 
and danger of exciting suspicion ; 
though he afterwards gave way 
to Sir Everard Digby, and assured 
him that “such of the nobility as 
are worth saving shall be preserved 
and yet know not of the matter.” 
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Tresham himself, though sworn 
to secrecy like the rest, did all he 
could to discourage the actual 
execution of the Plot; and after 
vainly trying to induce his friends 
to take a ship which he had ready 
moored for them in the Thames 
and escape to Flanders, he un- 
questionably either wrote himself 
or had written for him—the more 
probable supposition — the letter 
which disclosed the Plot to his 
brother-in-law, Lord Monteagle. 
His friends naturally had better 
opportunities than we have for 
guessing who was the traitor in 
the camp, and so certain were 
Catesby and Winter of his treason 
that they summoned him to meet 
them in Enfield Chase, and had he 
not absolutely denied all know- 
ledge of the compromising letter, 
they would have poniarded him 
there and then. But what reliance 
can be put in the denial of a man 
—even if he denies a fact ‘on the 
salvation of his soul” — whose 
favourite reading is the ‘ Treatise 
on Equivocation,’ and who died 
literally with a lie on his lips? 
Contrasting him with such men 
as Catesby and Fawkes, he appears 
the most contemptible character 
in the Plot; and as Queen Mary 
preferred Lindesay to Ruthven, so 
our sympathies are with the bolder 
villains rather than with ‘the 
smoother but deeper traitor.” 
Tresham was left at large for 
more than a week after Fawkes 
had been arrested, and was then 
committed to the Tower. He 
made a long and laboured defence, 
in which he inculpated every one 
except himself. Then, fortunately 
for all concerned, he was seized 
with a mortal disease—for there 
is not the slightest evidence that 
poison or violence was used—and 
in his death - bed confession he 
withdrew his charge against the 
Jesuits—nay more, as Mr Gardiner 
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says, “in the mere recklessness 
of lying” he solemnly stated that 
he had not seen Garnet for sixteen 
years. For once in a way Sir 
Edward Coke’s language is not too 
strong for the occasion: ‘This is 
the fruit of equivocation (the book 
whereof was found in Tresham’s 
desk), to affirm manifest falsehoods 
upon his salvation in ipso articulo 
mortis. It is true that no man 
may judge in this case, for inter 
pontem et fontem he might find 
grace; but it is the most fearful 
example I ever knew to be made 
so evident as now this is,”! 
Adverting again to the famous 
letter, it seems, as Father Gerard 
says, hardly credible that the astute 
and cautious Tresham should have 
used such a clumsy contrivance, 
without any previous communi- 
cation, to warn Lord Monteagle. 
It is far more probable, as Father 
Greenway, Mr Jardine, and other 
writers suggest, that the letter 
itself was a blind—‘‘a device of 
the Government to cover Tresh- 
am’s treachery, or from some other 
State reason to conceal the true 
source whence the information was 
derived.”2 Lord Monteagle was 
selected as a convenient go - be- 
tween, being on intimate terms 
with several of the conspirators 
as well as in high favour with 
Cecil. It is clear that he expected 
to receive this letter; that he 
went to supper at Hoxton know- 
ing it would be delivered to him 
there; and that he purposely 
handed it to Thomas Ward (a 
friend of Winter’s) to read, that 
he might warn the conspirators. 
Had they only taken the hint and 
fled at once to Flanders, Tresham’s 
object would have been accom- 
plished, and he would have averted 
the danger from his friends in the 
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House of Lords and at the same 
time have saved his other friends 
—the conspirators—from the com- 
mission and the consequences of a 
great crime. 

Cecil probably knew the purport 
of the letter beforehand and told 
the Council its secret meaning; 
but it hardly needed an CEidipus 
or a Solomon to solve this riddle, 
although it was an article of faith 
both then and subsequently, as 
expressed by Ooke at the trial 
and in the preamble to the special 
service for the Fifth of November, 
that this dark secret was brought 
to light by a divine inspiration 
emanating from the king’s most 
excellent majesty. James himself 
was especially proud of his 
sagacity, and more than once 
alluded to it in the manner de- 
scribed in ‘ Nigel’ :— 


“<By my saul, Steenie, ye are not 


blate to say so!’ said the king. ‘Do 
I not ken the smell of pouther, think 
ye? Who else nosed out the fifth of 
November, save our royal selves? 


Cecil and Suffolk and all of them 
were at fault, like sae mony mongrel 
tykes, when I puzzled it out; and 
trow ye that I cannot smell pouther ? 
Why, ’sblood, man, Joannes Barclaius 
thought my ingine was in some mea- 
sure inspiration, and terms his history 
of the plot, “Series patefacti divini- 
tus parricidii” ; and Spondanus, in 
like manner, saith of us, “ Divinitus 
evasit.”’” $ 


The delay which took place 
between the receipt of the letter 
and the search made in the cellar 
seems to Father Gerard altogether 
inexplicable. “Can it be im- 
agined,” he says, ‘‘ that any Minis- 
ter in his right senses would have 
allowed the existence of a danger 
so appalling to have continued so 
long, and have suffered a desperado 
like Fawkes to have gone on 





1 Letter to Lord Salisbury. 


3 Nigel, chap. xxvii. 


2 Jardine’s Gunpowder Plot, p. 91. 
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knocking about with his flint and 
steel and lanthorn in a powder- 
magazine beneath the Houses of 
Parliament?”! This and what 
follows seems to us somewhat 
captious criticism, Until Parlia- 
ment actually met, there was little 
danger of a premature explosion. 
It was no part of Oecil’s policy 
either to hurry matters or strike 
the blow too soon. The Lords of 
the Council had agreed that the 
search should be purposely delayed 
as long as possible, so that the 
final capture of the conspirators 
might be more complete. Probably 
also, as Bishop Goodman puts it, 
the arrest of Fawkes was partly 
delayed till the last moment in 
order to increase the stage effect 
of Oecil’s triumph: “The king 
must have the honour to inter- 
pret that it must be by gunpowder; 
and the very night before Parlia- 
ment began it was to be discovered, 
to make the matter the more 
odious and the deliverance the 
more miraculous. No less than 
the Lord Chamberlain must search 
for it and discover it, and Faux 
with his dark lantern must be 
apprehended.” 2 

The picturesque details of the 
search and the discovery of the 
gunpowder are too well known to 
need description here. Then fol- 
lowed the headlong flight of the 
conspirators, as fast as their horses 
would carry them, eighty miles in 
less than eight hours, from London 
to Ashby St Legers, the ancient 
home of the Oatesbys. The old 
manor-house, with its oriel win- 
dows, gabled roof, and ivy-covered 
parapets, stands much as it stood 
when those desperate men on their 
tired horses broke in upon Lady 
Catesby’s supper - party; and a 
wainscoted hall (now used as a 
billiard-room) is probably the ac- 
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tual chamber where Lady Oatesby 
was about to sup when her un- 
welcome guests arrived. A room 
of timber and plaster work above 
the gateway is still known as the 
“ Plot-room,” where, according to 
local tradition, Catesby and his 
friends were accustomed to meet. 
From Ashby the party rode on 
to Dunchurch, seizing arms and 
horses as they went along, and 
vainly trying to rally the Catholic 
gentlemen to their side. Then fol- 
lowed the pursuit by the Sheriff 
and his posse comitatus, and the 
last desperate stand at Holbeach 
House, when five of the band were 
shot down and the remainder 
carried off to London. Fawkes 
had been left at his solitary post 
till he was suddenly pounced upon 
and taken to Whitehall, where at 
midnight he was brought before the 
Lords of the Council, who had as- 
sembled in the king’s bedchamber. 
He showed a reckless and un- 
daunted demeanour, would admit 
nothing and confess nothing—not 
even his own name, still less that 
of his friends: he told James to 
his face that he would have killed 
him as an excommunicated here- 
tic; and when a Scottish noble 
asked him what the barrels of 
gunpowder were intended for, he 
fiercely retorted, “To blow the 
Scotch beggars back to their moun- 
tains.” Even Cecil was struck by 
his haughty self-possession. “In 
all this action,” he wrote, “he is 
no more dismayed — nay, scarce 
any more troubled—than if he 
were taken for a poor robbery 
on the highway.” It was not 
until Fawkes had been tortured 
almost beyond the limits of hu- 
man endurance that his resolu- 
tion at last gave way, and he 
allowed himself to sign the de- 
claration which appears in the 
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so-called “‘ King’s Book.” A man 
of such iron nerves and inflexible 
courage would scarcely be hindered 
by the difficulties which Father 
Gerard apparently regards as in- 
superable. 


“If the session was to begin on 
November 5th, how could Fawkes 
hope not only to remain in possession, 
but to carry on his strange proceed- 
ings unobserved, amid the crowd of 
lacqueys and officials with whom the 
opening of Parliament by the sover- 
eign must needs have flooded the 
premises ? How was he, unobserved, 
to get into the fatal ‘cellar’ ? 

“ Probl. If it would have been 
hard for Guy Fawkes to get into the 
‘cellar, how was he ever to get out 
of it again? We are so accustomed 
to the idea of darkness and obscurity 
in connection with him and his busi- 
ness, as perhaps to forget that his 
project was to have been executed in 
the very middle of the day, about 
noon or shortly afterwards. The 
king was to come in state with 
retinue and‘guards, and attended by 
a large concourse of spectators, who, 
as is usual on such occasions, would 
throng every nook and corner whence 
could be obtained a glimpse of the 
building in which the royal speech 
was being delivered. It cannot be 
doubted, in particular, that the open 
spaces adjacent to the house itself 
would be strongly guarded, and the 
populace not suffered to approach 
too near the sacred precincts, more 
especially when, as we have seen, 
so many suspicions were abroad of 
danger to his sacred majesty, and 
to the Parliament. On a sudden, a 
door immediately beneath the spot 
where the flower of the nation were 
assembled would be unlocked and 
opened, and there would issue there- 
from a man, ‘looking like a very tall 
and desperate fellow, booted and 
spurred, and equipped for travel. 
He was to have but a quarter of an 
hour to save himself from the ruin 
he had prepared. What possible 
chance was there that he would have 
been allowed to pass ?”! 
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To this we may reply that a 
man who has for months car. 
ried his life in his hands, who hag 
the courage and fanaticism of a 
Felton or a Ravaillac, is not likely 
to flinch at the supreme moment 
of action. As Fawkes told his 
captors, if they had seized him 
only a moment later, he would 
have fired the train and blown 
both them and himself into eter. 
nity. If he thought of escaping 
at all, he probably trusted to pass 
unnoticed in the crowd and con- 
fusion, when he would either have 
galloped off to join his friends or 
have gone on board the yacht that 
was lying ready near the Parlia- 
ment Stairs and have sailed to 
Flanders. But more probably, as 
Charles Lamb suggests in his in- 
genious essay, “this arch-bigot,” 
“this heart- whole traitor,” this 
“best of cut-throats ”—“ regard- 
less of the lives of others and 
more than indifferent to his own” 
—remained at his post with the 
desperate courage of the leader of 
a forlorn hope; ‘armed with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire, he was 
the Church’s chosen servant and 
her blessed martyr.” 2 

The subsequent fate of the con- 
spirators was a foregone conclu- 
sion. They had engaged in an 
atrocious enterprise, and had most 
justly forfeited their lives. The 
tedious examinations and interro- 
gations, which lasted for weeks, 
were carried on, not to prove their 
guilt, which was unquestionable, 
but—if possible—to implicate the 
Jesuits who were still at large; 
and it is a noticeable fact that 
on the very day on which Garnet 
was arrested at Hendlip the first 
batch of criminals were dragged 
from the Tower to execution. For 
a long time they preserved an 
obstinate silence; and even a 
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month after their apprehension 
Cecil wrote: “Most of the pris- 
oners have wilfully forsworn that 
the priests knew anything in par- 
ticular, and obstinately refuse to 
be accusers of them—yea, what 
torture so ever they be put to.” 
With a refinement of cruelty Lord 
Dunfermline had suggested that 
“they should be confined apart 
in darkness, should be examined 
by torchlight, and that the tor- 
tures should be slow and at inter- 
vals, as being more effective” ;} 
and there is no doubt that the 
rack and thumb-screws were in 
daily use either in the “ Plot- 
rom” in the lieutenant’s lodg- 
ings or in that grim vaulted cham- 
ber which still exists beneath the 
armoury. Confessions of some 
kind or another were at last 
wrung from the wretched vic- 
tims ; but how much or how little 
was dictated or suggested by the 
Commissioners, or how much was 
garbled or suppressed subsequent- 
ly, it is impossible even to conjec- 
ture. Father Gerard gives some 
remarkable instances of the man- 
ner in which these so-called “ dec- 
larations” were manipulated by 
the Lords of the Council; and in 
one case—that of Robert Winter 
—it appears from a manuscript at 
Hatfield that the copy of his con- 
fession was actually made two days 
before the original was signed.? 
Fawkes’s own “declaration” also 
appears to have been grossly tam- 
pered with ; and probably in every 
instance, only fragments of the 
true and actual statement made 
by the prisoner were brought into 
court or printed for the public 
benefit. It must be remembered 
that the only evidence against 
these unfortunate men rested on 
their extorted depositions; and, 
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as in the case of Garnet, only the 
admissions which bore heavily 
against the accused were selected 
and read, while other statements, 
which qualified these admissions 
and suggested their innocence, 
were purposely suppressed. As 
Mr Jardine most truly remarks: 
“This mode of dealing with the 
statements of an accused person 
is pure and unmixed injustice. 
It is in truth a forgery of evi- 
dence ; for when a qualified state- 
ment is made, the suppression of 
the qualification is obviously no 
less a forgery than if the whole 
statement had been fabricated.” ? 
A flagrant instance of this un- 
pardonable suppression of evidence 
is given by Father Gerard :— 


“In regard of the oath of secrecy 
taken by the conspirators, Fawkes 
(November 9, 1605) and Thomas Win- 
ter (January 9, 1605-1606) related 
how they administered it to one 
another, ‘in a chamber,’ to quote 
Winter, ‘where no other body was, 
and afterwards proceeded to another 
chamber where they heard Mass and 
received Communion at the hands of 
Father Gerard. Both witnesses, how- 
ever, emphatically declared that the 
Father knew nothing of the oath that 
had been taken, or of the purpose of 
the associates. Such testimony in 
favour of one whom they were 
anxious above all things to incrim- 
inate, the Government would not 
allow to appear. Accordingly Sir 
E. Coke, preparing the documents to 
be used in court as evidence, marked 
off the exculpatory passages, with 
directions that they were not to be 
read. Having thus suppressed the 
passage which declared that the Jesuit 
was unaware of the conspirators’ pur- 
pose, and of their oath, Coke went on 
to inform the jury, in his speech, 
‘This oath was by Gerard the Jesuit 
given to Catesby, Percy, Christopher 
Wright, and Thomas Winter, and by 
Greenwell [Greenway] the Jesuit to 





1 Gerard, App. K, p. 259. 
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Bates at another time, and so the 
rest,’ ” 1 


Only a short time previously, 
Raleigh had been condemned on 
the written testimony of a single 
witness, who was not even pro- 
duced in court, in spite of his 
remonstrance: “You try me by 
the Spanish Inquisition, if you 
proceed only by circumstances 
without two witnesses.” To this 
the Chief Justice (Popham) re- 
plied : “If three conspire a treason, 
and they all confess it, here is 
never a witness and yet they 
are condemned.” This was, in 
fact, the established law and 
custom of the period. Witnesses 
were rarely called; but both the 
judge and the Attorney-General 
supplied that deficiency by them- 
selves (as in French law-courts 
at the present time) interrogating 
the accused with the hope of 
entrapping them into some un- 
guarded statement or unwary 
answer. Ooke was at this time 
Attorney-General, and his violent 
abuse of the unfortunate prisoners 
and his brutal and overbearing 
manner have (as Lord Campbell 
says) “brought permanent dis- 
grace on himself and the English 
Bar.” He passed all bounds of 
decency in his savage attack on 
the gentle and chivalrous Everard 


Digby :— 


“When Sir Everard Digby, in- 
terrupting him, said ‘that he did not 
justify the fact, but confessed that he 
deserved the vilest death and the 
most severe punishment that might 
be, but that he was an humble peti- 
tioner for mercy and some moderation 
of justice,’ Coke replied, with a cold- 
blooded cruelty which casts an eternal 
stain upon his memory, ‘that he must 
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not look to the king to be honoured 
in the manner of his death, having so 
far abandoned all religion and human- 
ity in his action; but that he was 
rather to admire the great moderation 
and mercy of the king in that, for go 
exorbitant a crime, no new torture 
answerable thereto was devised to 
be inflicted on him. And for his 
wife and children: whereas he said 
that for the Catholic cause he was 
content to neglect the ruin of himself, 
his wife, his estate, and all, he should 
have his desire, as it is in the Psalms: 
Let his wife be a widow, and his 
children vagabonds : let his posterity 
be destroyed, and in the next genera- 
tion let his name be quite put out.’ 
“T am glad [Lord Campbell adds] 


for the honour of humanity to quote 
from the report : ‘ Upon the rising of 


the Court Sir Everard Digby, bowing 
himself towards the Lords, said, “If 
I may but hear any of your Lordships 
say you forgive me, I shall go more 
cheerfully to the gallows.” Where- 
unto the Lords said, “God forgive 
you, and we do.”’”? 


We now pass on to the trial of 
Garnet ; and here we may remark 
that it is at least unfortunate 
that Father Gerard should have 
regarded Garnet’s case as “ be- 
yond the scope of the present 
inquiry.” It seems to us im- 
possible to dissociate the guilt or 
innocence of the Jesuits from that 
of Catesby and his companions, 
Furthermore, it is the most in- 
volved, the most intricate, and 
the most keenly debated episode 
in the whole drama. It engrossed 
the time of the Lords of the 
Council for months, and it took 
the united talent of the English 
Bar to obtain a _ conviction. 
Assuredly, it is more important 
to know, from a historical point 
of view, whether Garnet directly or 
indirectly authorised the plot, than 





1 Gerard, p. 200. He gives a facsimile of the actual manuscript, with the word 
hucusque (up to this point) written in red ink by Coke on the margin of the 


document. 


2 Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices, i. 263. 
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whether Percy or Tresham wrote 
the letter to Lord Monteagle ; 
and again, it is more interest- 
ing from every point of view to 
know Father Gerard’s own views 
on the doctrine of “ Equivocation,” 
as expounded and acted upon by 
Garnet, than to know the exact 
situation of Guy Fawkes’s cellar. 
“The whole story of the Plot,” 
writes Mr Gardiner, ‘‘so far as 
it relates to the lay conspirators, 
rests upon indisputable evidence, 
but as soon as we approach the 
question of the complicity of the 
priests, we find ourselves on more 
uncertain ground,” ! 

There were three questions to 
be answered in Garnet’s case, as 
determining his guilt or innocence 
—Did he know anything of the 
conspiracy beyond what he heard 
from Greenway under the seal of 
confession? was he justified in 
keeping his information secret, 
however obtained? and did he 
behave during the trial with a 
due regard for truth and sin- 
cerity—i.e., how far was his doc- 
trine of Equivocation compatible 
with the laws of truth and honour? ? 
And here it may be noted that (as 
Mr Gardiner puts it) the Govern- 
ment shrank from joining issue on 
the second point (the seal of con- 
fession), for “they dreaded the 
envenomed acrimony of the whole 
Catholic world. They shrank from 
taking their stand upon the moral 
principle that no religious duty, 
real or supposed, can excuse a 
man who allows a crime to be 
committed which he might have 
prevented.”* Of direct evidence 
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against Garnet there was literally 
none, and it was impossible to 
prove the act of treason charged 
against him in the indictment ; 
but circumstantial and corrobora- 
tive evidence was by no means 
wanting. From the first Garnet 
had been hand in glove with the 
chief conspirators. He had been 
their adviser and confessor, as well 
as their guest and boon companion. 
He had been constantly staying 
under an assumed name at White 
Webbes, the lonely house in En- 
field Chase where the Plot was 
hatched ; a month before the time 
fixed for its execution he had gone 
with thirty other Catholics (includ- 
ing Rookwood) on a pilgrimage to 
St Winifred’s Well— apparently, 
though proof is wanting—to con- 
secrate the great project in hand ; 
thence he had passed on to Sir 
Everard Digby’s house at Goat- 
hurst, and then to Coughton, the 
seat of the old Catholic family of 
Throckmorton, where he had ex- 
horted his hearers “to pray for 
some good success to the Catholic 
cause at the beginning of Parlia- 
ment,” had celebrated a solemn 
intercessory mass, and had quoted 
a hymn singularly appropriate to 
the occasion ;* and at last, after 
wandering from house to house, 
when his name had been proclaimed 
as an attainted traitor, he had been 
tracked down and taken at Hend- 
lip Castle—a favourite refuge for 
persecuted priests, and provided 
by the architect, who must have 
had a sense of prevision, with 
secret staircases and concealed 
chambers. Naturally, all these in- 





1 History, i. 258. 


2 These are Mr Butler’s three questions, taken from Father More’s account, 


Lives of the English Catholics, iii. 313. 
3 History, i. 266. 


4 “*Gentem auferte perfidam, 
Credentium de finibus,” &c. 


But, as Mr Jardine points out, these lines occur in the hymn appointed for All 


Saints’ Day, when this service was celebrated. 
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criminating circumstances told 
against the prisoner; but it was 
not the man so much as the Jesuit 
system that was the object of 
Coke’s laboured and abusive har- 
angue. Every plot and treason- 
able intrigue from the days of the 
Armada was laid to the charge of 
that secret and ubiquitous society, 
of which Garnet was the head and 
superior in England. And though 
it might be in a certain sense un- 
just to saddle him with all these 
antecedent acts of treason, some 
justification must be found in the 
all-pervading fear and hatred in- 
spired by the increasing power of 
the Order itself. It is impossible 
in these days of tolerance and in- 
difference even to realise faintly 
the anger and suspicion with which 
the average Englishman then re- 
garded the Pope, the Jesuits, and 
all their works. 


“Tn fact, the scene at Guildhall 
[where Garnet was tried] was a poli- 
tical rather than a judicial spectacle. 
Neither those who were the principal 
actors nor the multitude who thronged 
every approach to the Hall regarded 
it as the sole or even as the chief 
question, whether the old man who 
stood hopeless but undaunted at the 
bar, and who, even by his own con- 
fession, had been acquainted with 
the recent conspiracy, had looked upon 
it with favour or abhorrence. It was 
to them rather an opportunity which 
had at last been gained of striking a 
blow against that impalpable system, 
which seemed to meet them at every 
turn, and which was the more terrible 
to the imagination because it con- 
tained elements with which the sword 
and the axe were found to be in- 
capable of dealing. Any man who 
should have hinted that it was inex- 
pedient that men should be put to 
death unless their guilt could be 
proved by the clearest evidence, 
would have been looked upon as a 
dreamer, only fit for Utopia. The 
Pope was still too much dreaded to 
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make it possible that fair-play should 
be granted to the supporters of his 
influence. He was not yet what he 
became in the days of Bunyan, the 
old man sitting in his cave, hopelessly 
nursing his impotent wrath. His 
power was to Burghley and Salisbury 
a power which was only a little less, 
and which might any day become 
greater, than their own. They 
thought that if they could get the 
wolf by the ears, it was the wisest 
policy, as well as the strictest justice, 
to hold it fast.” * 


It must be admitted that Garnet 
bore himself with singular courage 
and dignity throughout the pitiless 
attacks of Coke and Cecil. Few 
men could have appeared at the 
bar under greater disadvantages. 
He was already prematurely old, 
and had been weakened by his six 
weeks’ confinement. He had been 
twenty-three times examined and 
re-examined in his prison (as he 
says himself) “by the wisest of 
the realm.” Every sentence in his 
declarations had been twisted and 
perverted, with the dread of tor- 
ture hanging over him perpetually. 
His conversations with his friend 
Oldcorn had been treacherously 
overheard by two Government 
spies ; his private letters from the 
Tower had been intercepted and 
used against him ; and now he had 
been dragged out to take his trial 
before a merciless judge, a hostile 
jury, and the ablest and—it must 
be added—the most overbearing 
Attorney-General known in the 
history of the Bar. But if circum- 
stances were against him, he made 
his own case appear tenfold worse 
by his conduct at the trial. The 
question which (as we have already 
said) it was impossible to prove 
by direct evidence was, whether 
he had any personal cognisance of 
the Plot apart from what he heard 
from Greenway under the seal of 





1 Gardiner, i. 263. 
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confession. Had he discouraged 
the idea, or had he aided and 
abetted the designs of the con- 
spirators ! Unfortunately, Gar- 
net’s own protestations of inno- 
cence are practically worthless. 
He was convicted of falsehood 
after falsehood in his examination. 
Firstly, he had denied all know- 
ledge of the Plot until his conversa- 
tion with his fellow-prisoner had 
been overheard in the Tower. 
Then he had strenuously denied 
the fact of the conversation itself, 
until convicted by two witnesses 
and by the written declaration 
of his brother Jesuit. He had 
denied “upon his priesthood ” 
having written to Father Green- 
way since he was at Coughton, 
and was confronted by the letter 
in his own handwriting being 
produced by the Commission- 
ers. Then he had -taken shelter 
under the detestable doctrine of 
“ Equivocation,” declaring that 
he was morally justified in deny- 
ing a fact until it was proved 
against him; that he could law- 
fully reserve in his mind what he 
did not utter with his tongue ; that 
he could subsequently, if it seemed 
necessary, confirm his falsehood 
(as he had done) by a solemn oath, 
and that the immorality of a lie 
consisted in the difference between 
the words uttered and the intended 
meaning of the speaker. Though 
Father Gerard has not touched 
upon Garnet’s moral guilt — pos- 
sibly indeed he may have shrunk 
from undertaking his defence — 
another member of the Society of 
Jesus has boldly justified his con- 
duct at the trial. 


“ By equivocation the modern world 
understands the falsehood from the 
guilt of which the liar must excuse 
himself by some double meaning in 
his own mind, and unexpressed by 
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gesture, sign, or circumstance. By 
equivocation Father Garnet under- 
stood such speaking as we very un- 
scientifically call ‘ white lies,’ such as 
the conventional ‘not at home,’ ‘ not 
guilty,’ and the whole field of sar- 
casm, irony, and jokes, in all of 
which the something unsaid is sup- 
posed to be sufficiently eloquent to 
the person addressed to relieve the 
speaker from the obligation of ex- 
pressing it.” 1 

Surely this apology is worthy 
of Garnet himself. It is both 
illogical and untrue—the very re- 
finement of casuistry—the quint- 
essence of special pleading; and 
after reading it one may well ask, 
“What, then, is truth, and where 
does falsehood come in? What is 
the value of an oath, and in what 
does perjury consist?” Surely mat- 
ters of death and life, of honour 
and good faith, of solemn assev- 
erations made before God on a 
man’s “priesthood” and “on his 
salvation,” are hardly to be classed 
with the polite fictions of modern 
society. There are doubtless rare 
occasions when a lie is a thing not 
only justifiable, but noble in itself, 
and the liar is splendide mendaz ; 
and we may take two familiar in- 
stances from modern works of 
fiction. When John Inglesant, in 
obedience to the Jesuits’ instruc- 
tions, forfeits his own honour and 
risks his life to shield King Charles 
from the consequences of his du- 
plicity; or when, again, M. de 
Marsac—that Gentleman of France 
sans peur et sans reproche — tells 
lie after lie, in the presence of the 
scornful beauty who despises him, 
solely that he may soothe the last 
moments of his dying mother,—we 
feel, knowing well all the bitter 
humiliation involved in each case 
to the speaker, that these false- 
hoods are heroic and sublime. 
Here there is no subterfuge, no 





1 ‘Father Garnet,’ p. 3. 
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evasion, no mental reserve, no 
selfish thought of personal safety. 
They are not “white lies ” or polite 
Jacons de parler, but are rather the 
yevvaia wWevdn—the “noble false- 
hoods” immortalised by Plato. 
Garnet’s moral guilt has fre- 
quently been the subject of heated 
controversy ; but we will not al- 
lude further to that war of re- 
crimination and apology waged by 
scholars like Casaubon and theolo- 
gians like Bellarmine. The whole 
system of casuistry, as practised 
by the Jesuits—with its doctrines 
of compromise, evasion, and men- 
tal reserve —received its death- 
blow in the ‘Provincial Letters’ 
of Pascal; but it had always been 
strongly repugnant to English 
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feeling, as tending to release men 
from their civil obligations, and to 
destroy the very meaning of such 
terms as truth and honour. With 
us, at all events, falsehood and 
duplicity have carried with them 
their own stigma; and as a nation 
we may fairly boast that we have 
taken as a motto the famous lines, 
put into the mouth of Achilles,— 
the lines which Milton prefixed to 
his answer to the “ Ikon Basilike,” 
and the translation of which by 
Pope Mr Gladstone pronounces 
“not quite unworthy” of the 
original,— 

‘* Who dares think one thing and an- 

other tell, 


My soul detests him as the Gates of 
Hell.” } 








1 Homer’s Iliad, ix. 312. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA. 


SUN WEN’S ARREST, 


Tne recent arrest and imprison- 
ment of Sun Wén at the Chinese 
Legation raises an interesting 

uestion, and one which doubtless 
will be settled with due regard to 
diplomatic forms and personal con- 
siderations. But the immediate 
incident is connected with a mat- 
ter of far greater importance in 
the eyes of the Chinese Government 
than the mere question of diplo- 
matic jurisdiction. What Disraeli 
said of Europe is still more true of 
China. The whole empire is honey- 
combed with secret societies, and 
if the agents of the Government 
are to be believed, Sun is not only 
an active member of the ‘‘ White 
Lily” Association, but is a prom- 
inent leader of that very revolu- 
tionary body. The ‘ White Lily” 
Association is second in import- 
ance only, both as regards num- 
bers and objects, to the Kolao 
Hui, and has lately shown a dis- 
turbing activity in the neighbour- 
hood of Canton. Both societies 
present unspeakable terrors to the 
official mind, and at the outbreak 
of the late Chinese and Japanese 
war the emperor's Government 
viewed with the greatest alarm 
the possibility of an insurrection 
on the part of the Kolao Hui and 
other societies associated with it. 
If the “ Hui” had risen in the 
central provinces at the same time 
that the Japanese attacked the 
north-eastern frontiers of the em- 
pire, there can be little doubt that, 
had Europeabstained from interfer- 
ing, the fate of the Ts‘ing dynasty 
would have been that of the num- 
erous imperial houses which have 
in succession ruled over the des- 
tinies of the empire. Fortunately 








for the Ts‘ings, the Kolao leader, 
who is now enjoying the congenial 
climate of a certain South Ameri- 
can Republic, issued a mot d’ordre 
that not a man was to move, and 
the existing order of affairs was 
preserved. 

This want of action showed, 
from the society’s point of view, 
a lack of zeal in the cause and 
power in the field; and no doubt 
the fact that the members are 
scattered over widely separated 
portions of the empire does to 
a certain extent weaken the cen- 
tral authority. The “White Lily” 
Association, on the contrary, con- 
centrates its forces in particular 
districts, with organised branches 
planted in congenial environments, 
and not by any means always ap- 
pearing to the outer world under 
the same title as that of the parent 
society. “The Vegetarians,” for 
instance, who lately committed 
such ruthless murders on English 
missionaries in the neighbourhood 
of Foochow, form part of this con- 
federation, and would, with other 
affiliated leaguers, be ready to be 
summoned to the ranks in case of 
an uprising. The original home 
of this society was in the north 
of the empire, and more particu- 
larly in the Province of Shantung, 
where its active presence occa- 
sioned much anxiety to the man- 
darins some years ago. But of 
late its leaders have turned their 
attention to the south-eastern pro- 
vinces, and notably to the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton. As is not 
uncommonly the case with secret 
associations all over the world, 
the ostensible aims of the “ White 
Lily” Society are purely philan- 
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thropic, and in some of their 
primitive rites and ceremonies 
there would almost seem to be 
traces of some early and debased 
form of Christianity, possibly Nes- 
torian. In the promotion of the 
benevolent objects which they pro- 
fess, its chiefs regard themselves 
as commissioned by high Heaven 
to regenerate the empire, and 
their zeal ever prompts them to 
raise the standard of revolt against 
the tyranny of corruption, cruelty, 
and wrong under which the un- 
happy subjects of the emperor 
habitually suffer. 

It cannot be denied that, owing 
to the general maladministration 
of the country, China offers a 
thoroughly congenial soil for the 
growth of all sorts of. illegal com- 
binations. Under oppression and 
tyranny secret societies spring into 
life as weeds grow on a rubbish- 
heap ; and so iniquitous and cruel 
is the political system of China, that 
it is only by combination that the 
people are able to resist the more 
flagrant wrongs which the man- 
darins seek to impose upon them. 
In some provinces, where large 
family clans exist, the members 
band themselves together under 
the patriarchal head of the tribe, 
and succeed in resisting the il- 
legal, and sometimes even the 
legal, exactions of the local auth- 
orities. In Fuhkien, for example, 
the Chang clan numbers something 
like 10,000 persons; and so well 
are they organised that the em- 
peror’s writs only run among them 
by the consent of the elders, Such 
a combination unquestionably pre- 
sents a difficulty in the govern- 
ment of the province, and the luck- 
less mandarins, finding themselves 
powerless to enforce the usual 
exactions from the members of 
the clan, are driven to impose 
even heavier burdens on the still 
more luckless people who are left 
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outside the protective influence of 
the potent tribe. 

Failing these social associations, 
the people are driven by misrule 
to combine in secret societies, 
Throughout the long course of 
Chinese history the existence of 
these ‘“‘ Hui,” or associations, hag 
been recognised and recorded. At 
various times they have adopted 
different titles. We read of the 
“White Lily” sect, the “ Yellow 
Caps,” “The Society of Heaven, 
Earth, and Man,” the ‘Triad 
Society,” the ‘“‘ Hung League,” the 
“ Kolao Hui,” and countless other 
associations. More often than not 
these bodies have been started as 
benevolent societies, but almost 
invariably, certainly in the cases 
of those we have named, the phil- 
anthropic zeal of the founders has 
degenerated into political fanati- 
cism. Some of the greatest poli- 
tical changes in the empire have 
been due to their action. The 
Mongol dynasty, established by 
Jenghiz Khan and his followers, 
mainly owed its downfall to the 
energetic action of the Hung 
League; and it is beyond ques- 
tion that had it not been for the 
support that we gave to the Gov- 
ernment of China in its struggle 
with the T’ai Pings, who trace 
their origin to the same secret 
society, the present Manchu dyn- 
asty would have shared the fate 
of the Mongol emperors. 

At the present time the Kolao 
Hui is numerically the most 
powerful secret society in China. 
Its members number upwards of a 
million, and its organisation is in 
theory as nearly perfect as the 
loose ideas possessed by Chinamen 
on such a subject can make it, It 
is a direct descendant of the Hung 
League, the universality of which 
is expressed by the symbol, com- 
posed of parts signifying “‘a mighty 
flood,” which is employed to write 
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the word Hung. This society was 
governed by three chiefs, who 
were known as the “‘ Ko” or Elder 
Brothers. For reasons best known 
to themselves—probably the hostil- 
ity of the mandarins may have had 
something to say to it— it was 
considered advisable to change the 
name of the ‘‘ Hui,” and the title 
“ Kolao,” derived from the epithet 
of the chiefs, was adopted in its 
place. From the illegal and secret- 
ive nature of the society it is diffi- 
cult to get at particulars concern- 
ing it, but it is an open secret that 
the southern and central provinces 
form the main centres of its activ- 
ity, while the provinces of Hunan, 
Fuhkien, and Canton are especially 
honeycombed with its branches. 
Although, however, it is not easy 
to gain access to direct information 
with reference to its present pro- 
ceedings, we are able, from the 


knowledge acquired of the doings 


of the society which gave it birth, 
to describe its general features. 
“Faith” and ‘ Righteousness” 
are the watchwords inscribed on its 
banners, in bitter mockery of the 
ends and conduct of its proceed- 
ings. The claims put forward by 
the leaders to religion and morality 
have at various times induced the 
Chinese Government to relegate all 
religious sects other than Oon- 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism 
to the category — hateful to bad 
Governments — of political, and 
therefore dangerous, organisations. 
Under the influence of this con- 
fusion of ideas the heavy hand of 
persecution has more than once 
fallen upon Christian communi- 
ties; and in his celebrated com- 
mentary on the maxims of K’anghi, 
the Emperor Yungchéng classed 
Roman Catholicism with the 
“White Lily” and other sects as 
dangerous associations. It was in 
the reign of this sovereign that the 
Hung League, the forerunner of 
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the Kolao Hui, took a new lease 
of life. The iniquitous cruelty and 
exactions of an infamous judge in 
Fuhkien set the spark to the pow- 
der of discontent, which is always 
ready for an explosion in the 
Flowery Land, and the destruction 
by this man of a celebrated Bud- 
dhist temple was the moving cause 
which prompted the five priests 
who survived the outrage to raise 
the standard of revolt. 

When the minds of men are 
excited by wrongs and by a desire 
for revenge, heaven graciously, 
according to legend, vouchsafes 
portents for the encouragement of 
the oppressed. On this occasion 
the fugitive priests, on approach- 
ing a river, saw a white porcelain 
censer floating on the stream. On 
taking it from the water they 
found inscribed upon it the legend, 
“Overturn the Ts’ing and restore 
the Ming dynasty.” Recognising 
this as a confirmation of the jus- 
tice of their cause they proceeded 
on their way, and were yet further 
braced up for their enterprise by 
discovering a miraculous sword 
inscribed with the same mystic 
words. As the priests drew re- 
cruits to their standards it became 
necessary to choose a claimant to 
the imperial throne whose preten- 
sions they might champion, and in 
a youthful descendant of the last 
emperor of the Ming dynasty they 
recognised a representative of their 
cause who bore all the supernatural 
marks of a heaven-born ruler. As 
a first step towards organisation 
ten lodges were formed, which 
were variously called ‘The Blue 
Lotus Hall,” “The Phenix Dis- 
trict,” the ‘ Hall of Obedience to 
Hung,” the “Golden Orchid Dis- 
trict,” “The Hall of our Queen,” 
“Established Law District,” 
“Blended with Heaven Hall,” 
“ Happy-Border District,” ‘“ Ex- 
tensive-Conversion Hall,” and the 
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‘Dike West District.” The sites 
for these and the other lodges 
which were subsequently estab- 
lished were carefully chosen with 
a view to concealment, and were 
situated for the most part in 
obscure mountainous and wooded 
districts. The more inaccessible 
the spot, the better suited it was 
for the meetings of the conspira- 
tors. The following is a de- 
scription discovered by Professor 
Schlegel of the entrance to a lodge 
in the province of Shantung :— 


“A stone road leads to the first 
pass, called the Heaven-Screen Pass. 
Past this is the Earth-Net Pass. 
Next comes the Sun-Moon Pass, at 
which pass each brother is obliged to 
pay one mace and two candareens 
(about one shilling). After this pass 
comes a stone bridge over a river, 
which leads to the Hall of Fidelity 
and Loyalty, where are the shrines 
of the five ancestors, flanked on the 
right by a council-room and on the left 
by the court: here the brother must 
produce his capital (three Hung cash) 
and diploma. From this goes a long 
road along the mountain-chain Huil- 
ing, girded on the one side by the 
mountain and on the other by the 
sea. At the end of this road is the 
outside Moss Pass, called also the 
Pavilion of the Black River. Thir- 
teen Chinese miles farther on is the 
Golden Sparrow frontier, so called on 
account of the name of the mountain 
at whose foot it lies. Past this are 
four buildings: over the front one 
are written the words, ‘To extend the 
empire let righteousness flourish.’ 
The second one is called the Palace 
of Justice, with the civil entrance to 
the left and the military entrance to 
the right. The lodge follows im- 
mediately.” 


It is not always, however, that 
such a well-concealed meeting-place 
can be discovered, and it often 
happens that the brethren have to 
meet in large and crowded cities. 
In such cases the formal lodge is 
dispensed with, and the meetings 
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are held in the houses of the 
presidents, or in other convenient 
buildings: The recruits to the 
ranks of the Kolao Hui are com. 
monly gathered from the dregs of 
society, —time- expired soldiers, 
unemployed work-people, and pro- 
fessional thieves form the familiar 
substrata of the various lodges, 
In furtherance of their objects, 
which are for the most part dis- 
order and rapine, modified by a 
keen anxiety for their own safety, 
these ragged regiments find it 
necessary to improve their per- 
sonnel by enlisting as many house- 
holders as possible into their ranks, 
This is done in several ways. If 
a man who is regarded as a de- 
sirable recruit resists the overtures 
and enticements of members of 
the lodge, steps of a_ stringent 
nature are taken to arouse in him a 
sense of the danger he entails by 
resisting the commands of the 
league. In such a case the house- 
holder may possibly find on his 
table on his return home from 
work a note bearing the stamp of 
the society, ordering him to be- 
take himself at a certain hour to 
a given place, and threatening 
the murder of himself and family 
if he should dare to refuse or 
venture to give information to 
the authorities. Occasionally, 
when desirable, a stratagem is 
employed to entice the recalci- 
trant recruit into some secluded 
spot, where he is surrounded by 
members of the Hui, who compel 
him vt e¢ armis to accompany 
them to the lodge. Outposts and 
guards keep a strict watch over 
the approaches to this arcane re- 
treat, and the appearance of pol- 
icemen and soldiers following in 
the wake of neophytes is signalled 
to headquarters with such speed 
that the aims of the invaders are 
almost invariably frustrated. 

On arrival at the ‘City of 
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Willows,” as the lodge is called, 
the recruits are marshalled before 
the vanguard of the lodge, who, 
having made himself acquainted 
with their names and addresses, 
orders the brethren to form “ the 
bridge of swords.” At the word 
of command the brethren, with 
the precision of soldiers, draw 
themselves up into opposing ranks, 
and drawing their swords, which 
are of steel on the one hand and 
copper on the other, cross them in 
the air so as to form a bridge or 
arch. Beneath this militant gate- 
way the new members are led by 
one of the initiated, and thus, in 
the mystic language of the society, 
“pass the bridge” which separ- 
ates the world of loyalty from the 
camp of disaffection.! 

The recruits are next intro- 
duced to the interior of the lodge, 
where they are instructed in the 
objects of the society, and where 
the iniquities of the present Gov- 
ernment are emphatically descant- 
ed upon. Having been primed 
with these essential items of ini- 
tial knowledge, they are brought 
into the council-chamber under 
the charge of the vanguard, who, 
as their sponsor, replies to the 
questions of an extremely lengthy 
catechism which are addressed to 
him by the president. The cate- 
chism is curiously arranged, and 
the answer to each question is 
confirmed by a quatrain of poetry. 
For instance, the second question 
runs thus, “‘ What business have 
you here?” 

“T am bringing you numberless 
fresh soldiers, iron-hearted and 
valiant, who wish to be admitted 
to the Heaven and Earth Society.” 

‘“* How can you prove that?” 

“T can prove it by verse. 
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‘**The course of events is clear again, 
and sun and moon harmonious ; 

The earth extends to the four seas, and 
receives four rivers. 

We have sworn together to protect the 
throne of Chu,? 

And to help it with all the power of 
man.’” 3 


To the ordinary mind these lines 
do not convey any conclusive argu- 
ment. To the initiated, however, 
they are doubtless convincing, and 
they serve as a password in virtue 
of the acrostic they form, the first 
characters of the lines being 7’ien 
Ti Hui Jén, or men of the T’ien 
Ti League—in other words, of the 
Hung League. In the same way 
the four first characters in the 
following quatrain, which confirms 
the vanguard’s answer to the next 
question, repeat the watchword of 
the society, ‘Overturn the T’sing 
and bring back the Ming.” When 
the weary vanguard has answered 
the hundred and eleven questions 
which fall to his lot, the president 
directs that the recruits who ex- 
press themselves willing to join 
should be admitted to the cere- 
mony of affiliation; and at the 
same time he passes sentence of 
death on those who decline mem- 
bership. It probably very rarely 
happens that this decree has to be 
pronounced. Chinamen are not 
commonly made of that stern stuff 
which induces men to endure per- 
secution rather than belie their 
political faith. To their supple 
minds it appears infinitely prefer- 
able to make the best of both 
states—sedition and loyalty—by 
accepting membership with the 
lips while their hearts are far 
from it, to facing the danger of 
death in defence of an abstract 
belief. The processes of washing 





1 Thian Ti Hwui, The Hung League. 
2 The founder of the Ming dynasty. 


By Gustave Schlegel. 
3 Thian Ti Hwui. 
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the faces of the recruits, of divest- 
ing them of their ordinary clothes 
and attiring them in white gar- 
ments of the shape peculiar to the 
Ming dynasty, are next performed, 
to the accompaniment of an in- 
tolerable deal of very bad poetry. 
Then follows a prayer addressed 
to the gods, which concludes with 
the following petition :— 


* All the benevolent in the two cap- 
itals and the thirteen provinces have 
now come together to beseech Father 
Heaven and Mother Earth; the three 
Lights, Sun, Moon, and Stars; all 
the gods, Saints, Genii, Buddhas, and 
all the Star Princes, to help them all 
to be enlightened. This night we 

ledge ourselves and vow this promise 

efore Heaven, that the brethren in 
the whole universe shall be as from 
one womb, as if born of one father, 
as if nourished by one mother, and 
as if they were of one stock and 
origin; that we will obey Heaven 
and act righteously ; that our faith- 
ful hearts shall not alter, and shall 
never change. If a just Heaven 
assists us to restore the dynasty of 
Ming, then happiness will have a 
place to which to return.” ! 


The oath, which is almost as 
long as the catechism, is now 
read to the recruits, who listen on 
their knees to the thirty-six articles 
of adjuration which bind them, 
under dire pains and penalties, to 
be incurred here and hereafter, to 
be faithful to the league, to be true 
and just in all their dealings with 
their brethren, to live on friendly 
terms with the priests of Buddha 
and Tao, to assist brethren in every 
difficulty, whether they be in the 
right or in the wrong, and at all 
times to be prepared to stand by 
the league at all hazards. In con- 
firmation of this oath the recruits, 
having partaken conjointly of tea, 
are presented with a large bowl 
filled with wine, over which each 
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man pricks his middle finger with 
a silver needle, and allows the re- 
sulting blood to pour into the 
vessel. This mixed chalice ig 
passed from hand to hand, and is 
partaken of by all. After having 
thus served its mundane purpose, 
the copy of the oath is burnt in 
the furnace, that its smoke may 
ascend into the presence of the 
gods as a witness against any false 
or perjured recruits who may here- 
after desert the standards of the 
league. 

The president next presents 
every member with a diploma 
printed on linen, on the back of 
which the name of the holder is 
written in cryptographical symbols, 
This diploma serves a double pur- 
pose: it is a sign of membership, 
and it is also held to possess talis- 
manic powers almost as potent in 
times of pressing danger as those 
of fern-seed. With the possession 
of the diploma the recruit becomes 
a full member of the association ; 
and he is still further fortified by 
being presented with the laws of 
the society, which, like the other 
documents, certainly do not err on 
the side of brevity. His first duty 
is to make himself acquainted with 
these; and it is also incumbent 
on him to learn the secret signs 
and mystic sayings by which the 
brethren are known to one another 
in the world. He thus learns to 
lift his teacup with three fingers, 
to place his feet in certain positions, 
to wind his handkerchief in a par- 
ticular way round the point of his 
umbrella, and to ask and answer 
questions which are bewildering 
in their non-sequiturs. He is ex- 
pected also to have the slang terms 
of the Hui on the tip of his tongue. 
He learns to speak of the man- 
darins as “the enemy,” of Govern- 
ment troops as “a storm,” of men 





1 Thian Ti Hwui, The Hung League. 
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as “horses,” and of the common 
objects of daily life in strangely 
disguised terms. 

It is impossible to study these 
rites and ceremonies without recog- 
nising a strong resemblance be- 
tween them and some of those of 
the Freemasons. ‘“ The Bridge of 
Swords” is common to both so- 
cieties, as are also the formation 
of lodges and their orientation. 
In both societies the members are 
entitled brothers, and confirm their 
oath with blood. During the cere- 
mony of affiliation the recruits both 
among the Freemasons and the 
Hung League attire themselves in 
white garments and go through 
the form of purification by wash- 
ing. In the Chinese lodges the 
triangle is a favourite emblem, and 
lamps, steelyards, and scales form 
part of the ordinary paraphernalia. 
It is curious to observe also that 
the three degrees of Apprentice, 
Fellowcraft, and Master among the 
Freemasons find their analogues 
in the Sworn- Brother, Adopted- 
Brother, and Righteous Uncle in 
use in the Chinese society. 

Such are some of the regulations 
of the Hung League, and presum- 
ably of its offshoot the Kolao Hui. 
Of all the secret societies in China, 
this last, besides being the largest, 
is the most revolutionary in its 
aims. As has already been said, 
however, the Hui are not all on 
the same lines, nor devoted to the 
same objects, but may, speaking 
generally, be divided into two 
classes—the Religious and Sedi- 
tious. The former of these, though 
using religious terms as pass-words, 
and adopting religious formularies, 
depart, as regards many of their 
dealings, in a marked and com- 
plete manner from all objects 
which can in any way be asso- 
ciated with the cause of religion. 
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Being, however, mutual aid so- 
cieties, and being unconnected 
with political movements, they 
attract less of the attention of 
the mandarins than their more 
revolutionary congenitors. An at- 
tack on the dynasty is an attack 
on the provincial authorities, and 
these men are engaged in a death- 
struggle with the threatening dis- 
turbers of the peace. They have 
no such bitter hostility against 
societies like the “‘ Fuhkien Hui,” 
which has its headquarters in 
the province of Fuhkien, or the 
“Golden Lily Hui,” which flour- 
ishes in Szech‘uan. The existence 
of these and many other similar 
associations is well known to the 
provincial authorities, who not in- 
frequently are called upon to deal 
with the leaders in matters relat- 
ing to the civil obligations of the 
brethren. Their organisations are 
an open secret, and we learn, for 
example, from a semi-official native 
statement, that the members of 
the Golden Lily Hui are arranged 
under four military flags. Those 
residing in Hupeh, Hunan, and 
Kiangsi are marshalled under the 
white flag; those in Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, and Fuhkien under the 
black flag; those in Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Shensi, and Kansu 
under the red flag; and those in 
Szech‘uan under the yellow flag. 

At the present time, supported 
as China is by the European 
nations, even the most dangerous 
of these societies do not threaten 
any immediate peril to the State ; 
but China’s difficulties will always 
be their opportunity, and if the 
time should ever come when China 
may again have to face a foreign 
foe, not the least part of her 
danger may possibly arise from 
enemies within her own house- 
hold. 

















A NEW BOY 


By giving to his new story! the 
title of ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ Mr 
Barrie sanctions an interpretation 
of his intention therein which all 
discerning readers will have hit 
upon, although many dull ones, 
doubtless, will have missed it. 
The celebrated Tommy first comes 
into view on a dirty London stair 
at the age of five, and he is only 
fifteen, we may take it, when he 
disappears from us and from Grizel 
down the road that leads from 
Thrums to the Dubb of Prosen 
and the herding; yet he holds 
the field among all the men and 
women and children of this story, 
a “magerful” boy, by reason of 
qualities no less distinctive, no 
more rare, and (Mr Barrie would 
seem to wish us to believe) scarce 
more worthy, than those by which 
his father, Magerful Tam, broke 
the heart of Jean Myles and made 
Aaron Latto the “scunner of God 
and man.” These qualities Mr 
Barrie has summed up in the one 
word “sentimental”; and as he 
pursues and catches and pins upon 
his paper the flying sentimental 
qualities in the making Tommy, 
as you might prepare a sheet of 
British butterflies, it becomes clear 
to us that they all belong to one 
genus, the genus “artist.” ‘Sen- 
timental Tommy,’ then, is admit- 
tedly the study of the artistic 
temperament at its springs. But 
it is more. In it, as it appears to 
us, Mr Barrie seeks to suggest, if, 
indeed, he does not profess to deter- 
mine, the moral relation of art to 
emotion. 

We meet Tommy first in London, 
whither his mother, Jean Myles, 
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has been brought by her husband, 
Magerful (Masterful) Tam. Jean 
was to have been married to Aaron 
Latto,in Thrums. They had been 
cried twice, and one night before 
the third Sabbath they went into 
the Den, and sat together on the 
Shoaging Stane, at the Cuttle 
Well. ‘She was a good happy 
lassie that gaed into the Den that 
moonlight night wi’ Aaron’s arm 
round her, but it was another 
woman that came out.” Magerful 
Tam had been breaking her in to 
him by admiring masterful ways, 
and now this night he came down 
to the Cuttle Well and cowed 
Aaron and claimed Jean, and she 
went away with her master, and 
had no will to resist him. That is 
how Tommy came to be a London 
boy. A year or two later, when 
his father and mother are dead, 
he and his sister Elspeth are 
brought by Aaron to Thrums, 
Hitherto Tommy’s companions, be- 
sides Elspeth, had been Reddy, 
“the laughing little girl from 
the more fashionable street,” and 
Shovel, and a Cockney following : 
his playground the dirty stair and 
the doleful streets around it, and 
the enchanted colony of Thrums 
folk in London. Now, he is in 
Thrums itself, once more with a 
following and bodyguard, Corp of 
Corp second in command instead 
of Shovel; and he leads them 
through all the adventures of the 
Hanky School, the Muckley, the 
Jacobite Rising, Oathro’s, and the 
Hugh Blackadder. All these char- 
acters and incidents, in London 
and in Thrums, affect Tommy’s 
development, as such characters 
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and incidents will; but it is not 
to show their influence on Tommy, 
but to show Tommy’s attitude 
towards them, that they are intro- 
duced. They are all designed as 
mediums for the exhibition of 
Tommy’s sentimental qualities, 
which Mr Barrie marks down so 
mercilessly. 

He marks them shining in the 
wistful hungry boy, with the in- 
inscrutable face and smiling at 
his own pretty thoughts, who is 
forbidden to ask for things upon 
the stair, and carries out the in- 
junction with almost unnecessary 
spirit, declining offers before they 
are made. Even thus early they 
lead Tommy to perceive that in 
that street, where kids are a dis- 
grace, a deader is a distinction, 
and he reigns (though the shortest 
of reigns) over Shovel by proclaim- 
ing his mother a corpse. Again, 
for weeks Tommy enjoyed a glow 
from a benevolent dropping of a 
penny into a charity-box, and 
then, when that sensation paled, 
he picked it out with a thread 
and a bent pin. For Reddy the 
youthful artist dressed up stories 
of Thrums— his mother’s stories 
adorned tenfold, yet Jean was no 
mean romancer ; and when Reddy 
was gone he felt a great want, 
the want of some one to applaud 
him. When Tommy got his shil- 
ling (by deceit) from Reddy’s 
father, he spent it on a present 
for his mother—a coloured picture 
of Lord Byron swimming the Hel- 
lespont. ‘It was noble of you,” 
she said, “to spend all your siller 
on me.” ‘“Wasn’t it, mother?” 
he crowed; “I’m thinking there 
ain’t many as noble as I.” A 
whimsical fear kept him from 
Reddy now, until he got into 
trousers, and then he went pranc- 
ing up and down the street before 
her windows. But Reddy was 
dead, and her father took him in 





and told him so ; and when Tommy 
knew that Reddy was a deader he 
cried bitterly, and the man said 
very gently, “I am glad you were 
so fond of her.” “’Tain’t that,” 
Tommy answered, with a knuckle 
in his eye, “’tain’t that as makes 
me cry... . It’s them! ... She 
can’t not never see them now,” he 
sobbed, “and I wants her to see 
them, and they has pockets!” 
After that all the use the memory 
of Reddy had for him was as a 
bogey for Elspeth when she was 
obstreperous. Elspeth wept while 
Tommy told her sternly about 
Reddy. ‘Then followed a scene 
in which Tommy called himself a 
scoundrel for frightening his dear 
Elspeth, and swore that he loved 
none but her.” But the Senti- 
mental Tommy had his first great 
gallop in the affair of the 8.R.J.C. 


“On the stair Shovel showed him 
a yellow card with this printed on 
it: ‘S.R.J.C.—Supper Ticket’; and 
written beneath, in a lady’s hand, 
‘Admit Joseph Salt.” The letters, 
Shovel explained, meant Society for 
the somethink of Juvenile Criminals, 
and the toffs what ran it got hold of 
you when you came out of quod. 
Then if you was willing to repent 
they wrote down your name and the 
place what you lived at in a book, 
and one of them came to see yer and 
give yer a ticket for the blow-out 
night. This was blow-out night, and 
that were Shovel’s ticket. He had 
bought it from Hump Salt for four- 
pence. What you get at the blow- 
out was roast-beef, plum-duff, and an 
orange; but when Hump saw the 
fourpence he could not wait. 

“A favour was asked of Tommy. 
Shovel had been told by Hump that 
it was the custom of the toffs to sit 
beside you and question you about 
your crimes, and lacking the imagi- 
nation that made Tommy such an 
ornament to the house, the chances 
were that he would flounder in his 
answer and be rejected. Hump had 
pointed this out to him after pocket- 
ing the fourpence. Would Tommy, 
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therefore, make up things for him to 
say; reward, the orange. 

“‘This was a proud moment for 
Tommy, as Shovel’s knowledge of 
crime was much more extensive than 
his own, though they had both 
studied it in the pictures of a lively 
newspaper subscribed to by Shovel, 
senior.” 


Tommy accordingly became pat- 
ronising at once, and rejected the 
orange as insufficient, and ulti- 
mately worked upon Shovel to 
allow him to enter with the ticket, 
which he would drop out of the 
window, so that Shovel might join 
him inside. .. . 


“*T love my dear father and my 
dear mother and all the dear little 
kids at ‘ome. You are a kind lady 
or gentleman. I love yer. I will 
never do it again, so help me bob. 
Amen.’ 

“This was what Shovel muttered 
to himself again and again as the two 
boys made their way across the lamp- 
lit Hungerford Bridge, and Tommy 
asked him what it meant. 

“My old gal learned me that; she’s 
deep,’ Shovel said, wiping the words 
off his mouth with his sleeve. 

“¢But you got no kids at ’ome!’ 
remonstrated Tommy. (Ameliar was 
now in service.) 

“Shovel turned on him with the 
fury of a mother protecting her young. 
‘Don’t you try for to knock none on 
it out,’ he cried, and again fell a- 
mumbling. 

“Said Tommy scornfully, ‘If you 
says it all out at one bang you'll be 
done at the start.’ Shovel sighed. 
‘And you should blubber when yer 
says it,” added Tommy, who could 
laugh or cry merely because other 
people were laughing or crying, or 
even with less reason, and so naturally 
that he found it more difficult to stop 
than to begin. .. . 

“*But what was we copped for, 
Tommy ?’ entreated humble Shovel. 

“Tommy asked him if he knew 
what a butler was, and Shovel re- 
membered, confusedly, that there had 
been a portrait of a butler in his 
father’s news-sheet. 

“Well, then!’ said Tommy, in- 
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spired by this same source, ‘there’s a 
room a butler has, and it is a pantry, 
so you and me we crawled through 
the winder and we opened the door to 
the gang. You and me was copped. 
They catched you below the table and 
me stabbing the butler.’” 


Shovel wished to stab the butler, 
or to bite him in the leg at the least, 
but Tommy thought that wouldn’t 
be safe: Shovel would forget about 
the repenting, and brag about it. 
“T’m better at repenting,” Tommy 
said. 


“¢T Il tell yer, I'll cry when I’m re- 
penting.’ Tommy’s face lit up, and 
Shovel could not help saying with a 
curious look at it— 

“¢You—you ain’t like any other 
cove I knows,’ to which Tommy re- 
plied, also in an awestruck voice— 

“¢T’m so queer, Shovel, that when 
I thinks bout myself I’m—I’m some- 
times near feared.’ 

“What makes your face for to 
shine like that? Is it thinking about 
the blow-out?’ 

“No, it was hardly that, but Tommy 
could not tell what it was. He and 
the saying about art for art’s sake 
were in the streets that night looking 
for each other.” 


It had been Shovel’s intention 
to strip Tommy of the ticket at 
the door, but the spectacle in front 
dazed him, and he stopped to tell 
a vegetable-barrow how he loved 
his dear father and his dear mother 
and all the dear kids at home. 
Thereupon Tommy darted forward 
and was lost in the crowd, and 
Shovel was aloft upon a full-grown 
man sufficiently long to see Tommy 
give up his ticket and saunter into 
the hall. Half an hour later a 
magnificent lady, such as you see 
in wax-works, appeared in the 
vestibule and made some remark 
to a policeman, who then shouted, 
“Tf so there be any lad here called 
Shovel, he can step forrard.” 


“¢Tf you are the real Shovel,’ the 
lady said to Tommy’s victim, who had 
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mounted the parapet, ‘you can tell 
me how this — “TI love my 
dear father and my dear mother ”— 
Go on!’ Shovel obeyed tremblingly : 
‘And all the dear little kids at ’ome. 
You are a kind lady or gentleman. I 
love yer. I will never do it again, so 
help me bob. Amen.’ 

“¢Charming !’ chirped the lady, 
and down pleasant-smelling aisles she 
led him, pausing to drop an observa- 
tion about Tommy to a clergyman : 
‘So glad I came; I have discovered 
the most delightful little monster, 
called Tommy.’ The clergyman look- 
ed after her half in sadness, half 
sarcastically ; he was thinking that 
he had discovered a monster also. . . 

“When Shovel found speech he be- 
gan excitedly — 

“¢T love my dear father and my 
dear ——’ 

“*Gach !’ said Tommy, interrupt- 
ing him contemptuously. ‘ Repenting 
ain't no go, Shovel. Look at them 
other coves ; none of them has got no 
money, nor full pockets, and I tell you, 
it’s ’cos they has repented.’ 

“¢ Gar on !’ 

“<Tt’s true, I tells you. That lady 
as is my one, she’s called her ladyship, 
and she don’t care a cuss for boys as 
has repented.’ .. . 

“*When I saw that,’ Tommy con- 
tinued brazenly, ‘I bragged ’stead of 
repenting, and the wuss I says I am, 
she jest says, “ You little monster,” 
and gives me another orange.’ 

“Then I’m done for,’ Shovel 
moaned, ‘for I rolled off that ’bout 
loving my dear father and my dear 
mother, blast ’em, soon as I seen her.’ 

“ He need not let that depress him. 
Tommy had told her he would say it, 
but that it was all flam... . 

“Her ladyship returned and the 
boys held by their contract, but of 
the dark character Tommy seems to 
have been let not these pages bear 
the record. Do you wonder that her 
ladyship believed him? On this point 
we must fight for our Tommy. You 
would have believed him. Even 
Shovel, who knew, between the bites, 
that it was all whoppers, listened as 
to his father reading aloud. This 
was because another boy present half 
believed it for the moment also. 
When he described the eerie darkness 
of the butler’s pantry, he shivered 
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involuntarily; and he shut his eyes 
once—ugh !—that was because he 
saw the blood spouting out of the 
butler. He was turning up his 
trousers to show the mark of the 
butler’s boot on his leg when the 
lady was called away, and then 
Shovel shook him, saying, ‘ Darn yer, 
doesn’t yer know as it’s all your eye ?’ 
which brought Tommy to his senses 
with a jerk. 

*“¢*Sure’s death, Shovel, he whis- 
pered, in awe, ‘I was thinking I done 
it, every bit !’” 


And now a change came over 
Tommy. He remembered that 
Elspeth, for whom he had filled 
his pockets, was praying for him 
(“I’m thinking as I'll need it 
sore,” he had told her, in anticipa- 
tion of this night’s work), and he 
broke into a hysterical laugh, and 
immediately began to sob. 


“When the Rev. Mr rose to 
pray in a loud voice for the waifs in 
the body of the hall, Tommy rose at 
the same moment, and began to pray 
in a squeaky voice for the people on 
the platform. He had many Biblical 
phrases, mostly picked up in Thrums 
Street, and what he said was dis- 
tinctly heard in the stillness, the 
clergyman near being suddenly bereft 
of speech. 

“¢Oh!’ he cried, ‘look down on 
them ones there, for, oh, they are 
unworthy of Thy mercy, and, oh, 
the worst sinner is her ladyship, her 
sitting there so brazen in the black 
frock with yellow stripes, and the 
worse I said I were the better 
pleased were she. Oh, make her 
think shame for tempting of a poor 
boy, forgetting “Suffer little children.” 
Oh, why cumbereth she the ground ? 
Oh—— 


Tommy was expelled the hall. 

Shortly after this, his mother 
died, and at the end she told him 
the story of her life. And she 





asked him to add this to his 
nightly prayer, “O God, keep me 
from being a magerful man 
That night Tommy said rever- 
ently, “O God, keep me from 
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being a magerful man!” Then 
he opened his eyes to let God see 
that his prayer was ended, and 
added to himself, “But I think 
I would fell like it.” 

Tommy comes to Thrums, Mr 
Barrie still pursuing. When Els- 
peth was eager for the first sight 
of those wonders she had learned 
of from his own glowing pictures, 
Tommy led her from the Den to 
the beauty-stairs, and from there 
to the town house, and from the 
town house to the Auld Licht 
Kirk (which he had sworn was 
lovelier than St Paul’s), and from 
the Auld Licht Kirk to its minis- 
ter (a “terrible big man”)—from 
paling glory to paling glory ; and 
then, when all had failed her, 
“Never mind, Elspeth,” he said, 
‘you have me yet,” and got round 
the girl, as he well knew how, 
‘until she affected not to mind, 
and then he deserted her, con- 
science at rest, which was his 
nature.” The very first meeting 
with the Painted Lady’s daughter, 
when he rescued her in melo- 
dramatic fashion from her school- 
boy tormentors, presaged all the 
relations between the sentimental 
Tommy and the splendidly truth- 
ful Grizel :— 


“When it was all over, Tommy 
looked around triumphantly, and 
though he liked the expression on 
several faces, Grizel’s pleased him 
best. ‘It ain’t no wonder you would 
like to be me, lassie!’ he said, in an 
ecstasy. 

“¢] don’t want to be you, you 
conceited boy,’ retorted the Painted 
Lady’s child, hotly, and her heat was 
the greater because the clever little 
wretch had read her thoughts aright.” 


From this triumph of his emotion- 
alism sprang his consciousness 
that he could always “find a 
wy”; and find it he did in the 
Three P’s; and (“‘the Providence 
that watched over Tommy until 
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it tired of him came to his aid in 
the nick of time”) in presenting 
the Painted Lady with the gold 
packet, which he might not give 
to Elspeth because of Grizel, nor 
to Grizel because of Elspeth,—the 
artist always in difficulty with his 
womankind ; and in representin 

Corp in his interesting fits (Oh, 
Corp, if I had these fits of yours,” 
he had exclaimed, greedily); and in 
the case of Francie Crabb’s Sword. 
He “found a hundred w’ys” in the 
romantic episodes of the Jacobite 
Rising and the Siege of Thrums, 
But it wasin thescholarthat Tommy 
stood fully revealed. Miss Ailie, 
in whose senior class he was, had 
come to Aaron to tell him that 
there was something wonderful 
about Tommy. Aaron had heard 
him saying something of the kind 
to Elspeth. But the result was 
that Tommy got his chance, and 
he was placed with Mr Cathro to 
be crammed for a bursary. A 
bursary or the herding it was to 
be, said Aaron, who hated Tommy. 
In a short time Oathro had come 
to hate him still more—as was 
natural, for Cathro was a clever 
man, and of all the characters in 
the book the ablest to fathom 
one part at any rate of Tommy’s 
emotionalism. “He has a de- 
vouring desire to try on other 
folk’s feelings, as if they were 
so many suits of clothes,” he 
described the nature of the sacket. 
Further— 


“¢To be candid,’ he said, ‘I don’t 
think he could study, in the big mean- 
ing of the word. I daresay I’m wrong, 
but I have a feeling that whatever 
knowledge that boy acquires he will 
dig out of himself. There is some- 
thing inside him, or sol think at times, 
that is his master, and rebels against 
book-learning. No, I can’t tell what 


it is ; when we know that, we shall 
know the real Tommy.’” 


Yet he had a hope for Tommy. 
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“Jt’s a terrible thing to say it,” 
he said, “but it’s Gospel truth, 
it’s Gospel truth—I’m trusting to 
the possibility of his diddling the 
examiners!” Oathro was a shrewd 
man, but he missed the artist in 
Tommy, though he branded him 
the Sentimentalist, and, as the 
hack can, made him suffer for his 
dem’d superiority. It was Cathro’s 
rival, Mr Ogilvie, who recognised 
the virtue of artistic sincerity 
in the boy, in its great manifesta- 
tion on the occasion of the Hugh 
Blackadder. The Hugh Black- 
adder was a prize for the best 
essay in the Scots tongue, and for 
this Tommy was entered when he 
had failed to diddle the examiners, 
and had returned from Aberdeen 
in disgrace without a bursary. 
Tommy’s skill as letter-writer for 
the village (Mr Cathro supplanted) 
promised success for him in this 
minor enterprise; and indeed he 
might have had it all his own 
way, only that early in his paper 
he boggled at the right word— 
the “unique word” of Flaubert 
—and, refusing to proceed until 
he had found it, lost the prize. 
And so the herding it was, as 
Aaron had said. 

We have asked our readers to 
carry the bag with us for the 
hunting Mr Barrie, in order that 
they may follow us in a considera- 
tion of the nature and quality of 
his sport. This excursion into 
boyhood in pursuit of its senti- 
mental qualities, they will see at 
once, is something new in fiction. 
Here, the boy is not the wooden 
counter of some romantic game, 
as the boy so often is with the 
Henty and the Stables (excellent 
writers), but a creature of ferment- 
ing mind, companioning his own 
emotions. Mr Barrie is essaying 
that which hitherto the romanc- 
ers have neglected, or have taken 
up tentatively only, as merely in 
VOL. CLX.—NO. DCCCCLXXIV. 
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preparation for a greater work 
to follow. Most writers have 
written of boyhood on the out- 
side,—of its external tricks, its 
material aspects and adventures, 
—without seeking to inform their 
work by suggestive insight of the 
boy’s mind: Jacob Faithful and 
Japhet, for example, are not char- 
acters so much as occasions of the 
humorous. And this is only 
natural. There is nothing sensa- 
tional in the boyish mind, no 
crisis, no great conflict of mental 
phase and mental phase ; the boy 
is simple, receptive, unreflecting, 
unmoral, obedient to a law im- 
posed upon him from without: 
he is not the expression of his 
mind. Childhood, in fact, is 
poetic, not dramatic; self-con- 
scious, possibly, but unconsciously 
self-conscious, watching its queer 
ploys with interest, as Tommy 
watched his emotions, but not 
reflecting on their import for 
itself. When manhood is reached, 
on the other hand, we see, fight- 
ing together and interactive, feel- 
ing, imagination, thought, material 
desire—the staple, in short, of a 
composite psychology. And hence 
almost all novelists and dramatists, 
being concerned with love or other 
passion of the mind matured, begin 
subsequent to childhood, for only 
then do they find incident in 
plenty. 

This neglect Mr Barrie corrects, 
He is heedful of the quiet growth 
that goes on in childhood, of the 
character patiently evolving. To 
some extent, therefore, he has the 
merit of a discoverer, the great 
wealth of his minute observation 
contrasting with the previous ster- 
ility. Not that he is the only 
writer who has treated boyhood 
informingly ; and not that other, 
even subjective, writers are to be 
altogether blamed for their per- 
functory treatment, and Mr Barrie 
3H 
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entirely praised for his elaborate. 
He is not the only writer who has 
exhibited the boyish mind with 
luminous sympathy. In ‘Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep,’ and ‘ Wee 
Willie Winkie,’ are there not 
things as startling in their insight 
as any one thing in ‘Sentimental 
Tommy’? But then Mr Kipling’s 
are scarce more than incidental 
sketches, while Mr Barrie’s is a 
book, packed with observations. 
The perfunctory treatment, again, 
is not wholly unjustified, or the 
elaborate wholly to be commend- 
ed. Childhood, we saw, is simple, 
evolving slowly, marked by men- 
tal growth rather than mental in- 
cident ; so that—save in the case 
of a Tommy, the self-conscious 
dreamer, who has many minds and 
many emotional experiences, who 
tries on other folk’s feelings, as if 
they were so many suits of clothes 
—there are few materials fur the 
creation of character, not many 
occasions of psychological insight. 
In the ‘ Virginians,’ for example, 
the characters of George and Harry 
unfold admirably from the first: 
the men they become evolve most 
naturally from the boys they are, 
the sequence, the consecution, be- 
ing perfect ; only in the ‘ Virgini- 
ans’ less importance is attached to 
childhood, as, indeed, in the life of 
ordinary boys, less importance at- 
taches to it. So, too, Mr Mere- 
dith, in ‘ Harry Richmond’ or in 
‘Richard Feverel,’ portrays the 
making of manhood out of boy- 
hood ; but, even more than Thack- 
eray, Mr Meredith is, not hasten- 
ing to, indeed, but prospective of, 
the time when the law for the boy 
shall be inner instead of outer, when, 
in a word, he shall moralise himself. 
Whereas Mr Barrie dwells wholly 
upon the earlier stage; and with 
an insistence that is unjust, it has 
to be noted, inasmuch as it keeps 
out of sight the fact that, howso- 
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ever important may be the qual. 
ities in the boy (even the senti- 
mental in Tommy), they may be 
informed later by a canon that 
transcends them. 

Possibly it might be urged in 
Mr Barrie’s defence here, as well 
as in proof of the subtle care with 
which he has selected his material, 
that Tommy is a Scotch boy, and 
that therefore more detailed at- 
tention may be given to his boy- 
hood. Certainly the Scottish peas- 
ant boy, such as Tommy was, has 
a native inclination to dream him- 
self to greatness or to ruin, as the 
case may be. He is bred of a 
brainy race, with a craning neck 
to the world to give him the as- 
piring mind, and there is so little 
of the romantic in his own life, 
which is “‘ gey an’ mean an’ bleak,” 
like the Marywellbrae, that he is 
forced to weave a world of the 
ideal for his own fancy to dwell 
in. Were he less brainy he would 
never aspire; were he less lowly, 
aspiration would not be for him 
the forecasting pleasure that it is. 
It is otherwise with the boy who 
has assurance for his birthright: 
he loses in anticipation what he 
gains in possession, and for him 
there is no dream or glory of a 
dream fulfilled ; no wonder of the 
world, no harking forward, no 
eager waiting, no dubiety quicken- 
ing to a sure delight. He looks 
upon life with a blunt, uncolouring 
eye. Why should he flutter, be 
anticipant !—the height of his am- 
bition is not so far from his pre- 
sent elevation : if he fails to reach 
it, he has still a good perch of his 
own. There is no doubt that 
such an one has plain and honest 
virtues to balance, and, possibly, 
more than balance, any lack of 
emotional experiences, of fancied 
futures, of dreaming on the things 
to be. Without doubt, too, boy- 
hood in all lands has cherished 
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idle sentiment and hope. It is 
not a point to be pressed unduly ; 
still, the Scotch lad, born of peas- 
ant stock, ambition native to his 
blood, forced by the bleak con- 
ditions of his life to go dreaming 
of a wider world, is probably the 
fittest subject Mr Barrie could 
have found for the purpose he had 
in view. Burns in the Leglen 
wood on a Sunday afternoon, 
quivering to think “‘ This is where 
Wallace hid,”—there is the type. 
Therefore Mr Barrie, writing of 
a Scotch boy, more fluid, indeed, 
but not more romantic, than the 
average, has been tempted, may 
be, to dwell on the emotional as- 
pects with greater insistence than 
a broader survey might justify. 
Childhood is mostly simple ; only, 
in Scotland it is metaphysical, and 
in Thrums, perhaps, it goes wag- 
gling its head over the discovery 
that it is ‘‘so queer!” 

In spite of this reservation, 
however, we must consider that 
by dwelling so insistently upon 
Tommy’s qualities, especially as if 
they were crystallised, Mr Barrie 
is at fault. The boy is simpler 
than he appears to Mr Barrie, a 
being of receptive rather than of 
active mind. Yet if the boy is to 
achieve morality and not to have it 
thrust upon him, if, in any gener- 
ous and pregnant meaning of the 
word, he is to moralise himself, 
surely he must emerge from the 
more passive condition of boy- 
hood, and become the creator of 
his own action, the master of his 
own development. As a man, 
amidst the perplexing interests of 
life, he must inform his warring 
qualities with a law that is his 
own apprehension of the truth. 
If the qualities are many and 
nobly informed, greatness will be 
achieved ; if many and uninformed, 
the character will be dissolute and 
uncohered ; if‘ few and informed, 
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narrow and intense. All this is 
obvious. So, surely, is the fact 
that to have a wide emotional ex- 
perience, and a mind capable of 
trying on many people’s feelings, 
is not an evil, but rather a good, 
provided the mind is able to sub- 
ordinate all its workings to a larger 
issue, to a more ultimate greatness. 
But this “self-command,” when it 
is attained at all, is the victory of 
the reflecting mind which comes 
with manhood, of the higher con- 
sciousness that may grapple then 
with the lower to correct it. It 
is not possible to boyhood, which 
acquires, rather than transforms, 
the elements of character. And, 
therefore, we hold it to be utterly 
immoral to treat of boyhood as of 
a stage determinate and final, irre- 
spective of a future which shall 
not be a mere sequence, but may 
be a vital regeneration, absorbing 
the former qualities and enriching 
itself while it changes them. 

That Mr Barrie does not recog- 
nise all this, or, recognising, fails 
to do it justice, is the radical fault 
in ‘Sentimental Tommy.’ It is a 
fault that vitiates the novel in its 
thought and in its construction, 
When Tommy disappears from us 
at Caddam Wood in his early 
teens, he has become conscious of 
his own qualities, and of the use 
he shall make of them in the un- 
derstanding of women and of life. 
That light breaks upon him in the 
admirable chapter so suggestively 
entitled “Who told Tommy to 
speak?” But he has not reached 
the higher consciousness which 
would lead him to struggle against 
them, and so present a drama of 
the inward nature. Because of 
the “power” (it is Mr Barrie’s 
word) which is given him by his 
ready knowledge of minds other 
than his own, his life, we feel, 
and indeed we are told, will soon 
be rich and full. His portrait is 
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exhibited in the Royal Academy 
before he is twenty-five, and 
great days, glittering if brief, lie 
before him. But because he never 
“knows his own mind,” is never 
master of himself, we are told, 
also, his life will be pitifully 
tragic: Providence will tire of 
watching over him, and his laugh 
in his emotional moments will 
have become a bitter laugh. All 
this is a great injustice. To make 
an artificial cleavage in a character 
thus, to stop short before the 
climax of a life because you have 
reached the 452d page in your 
written history of it, to treat boy- 
hood in itself and not in the light 
of later development, is, we cannot 
but think, a mistake. 

It is a lamentable mistake here ; 
for Mr Barrie’s intention to end 
this book with Tommy’s boyhood, 
and to leave his manhood for a 
sequel, seems to have affected his 
conception of Tommy’s boyhood 
itself. At any rate, whatsoever 
his reason may have been, Mr 
Barrie not only so conditions 
Tommy that his sentimental quali- 
ties cannot be other than they are, 
and not only warns us of his ulti- 
mate undoing, but tells us that 
this boy, who is not yet old enough 
to transform his qualities by a law 
transcending them, born of his 
reflection, is already predeter- 
mined, inevitably, to be the weak 
sentimentalist. Cathro brands 
Tommy, a callow boy, as the Sen- 
timentalist, and chuckles dryly as 
he tells him to “wipe away, try 
hot water, try cold water, try a 
knife, but you will never get these 
letters off you: you are branded 
for ever and ever.” Neither hot 


water nor cold water nor a knife 
might eradicate the stain; but 
Tommy might—not, indeed, have 
cast out the sentimental qualities, 
but—have used them to greater 
ends. 


As it is, Tommy is con- 
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demned without a chance of yin. 
dicating his character. 

It seems to us that in this his. 
tory of Tommy there is a failure 
to recognise that sentimental qua. 
lities such as his are evil only 
if evilly employed; and that in 
themselves they are good rather 
than evil, inasmuch as they con- 
tain the possibilities of greatness, 
For man progress is possible, surely 
it is true, only by his imagining him- 
self the step forward, by his fore. 
casting, and thus realising to him- 
self in fancy the advantages of the 
other state, the other character, 
to which he aspires. In all human 
effort this imagination is indis- 
pensable: even in science there 
must be the leap forward of the 
mind connecting the now and the 
then. And in his endeavour after 
moral ideals, the man as he is 
is connected with the man as he 
would like to be, by the emotional 
fancy —it pictures him as such 
(as Tommy always was picturing 
himself), and he is thus made con- 
scious of the thing to seek for. 
This is evil only if the character 
is unable to subordinate these 
anticipations to practical ends, if 
they are connived at only because 
of the shocks and thrills they give, 
—and there are few who do not 
make some struggle to realise the 
dreams of their fancy in the con- 
duct of their own lives. 

Mr Barrie’s view, to our minds, 
is unjust to the ordinary dreamer, 
and especially unjust to the dreamer 
who is the artist also, giving his 
dreams form upon the page—and 
that Tommy becomes such an 
artist is plainly told us. There 
are artists besides those whose in- 
dividuality, like Tommy’s, consists 
in having none, as Mr Barrie no 
doubt has been reminded many 
times since his novel was pub- 
lished ; and yet—such is the para- 
dox—there is no great writer, say, 
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who has not, like Tommy, often 
surrendered his own personality, 
in order to “ put himself in other 
people’s places,” in order to under- 
stand them. It is the first condi- 
tion of his calling. Comprehensive 
sympathy, a generous knowledge 
of the ways of men, is the prim- 
ary, though not the ultimate, qual- 
ity of the great writer; and how 
is he to be possessed of it if not 
by trying on other conditions of 
life like suits of clothes? It is 
the justification of all artists, by 
reason of which in every age it 
has been claimed for them that 
they lead the world, that because 
of their more fluid character they 
are, more than ordinary men, sen- 
sitive of excellence and of the 
varieties of excellence. A blunt 
and imaginative character, who 
rushes blindly to action because 
he knows a single possibility only, 
may lead us into a danger from 
which this sensitive tacker through 
life, by his knowledge of the in- 
finite possibilities, would “find a 
way” of escape for us. The Senti- 
mental Tommy is of value, there, 
to the world. 

Nor, of course, is it necessary, 
as Mr Barrie by his treatment of 
Tommy undoubtedly suggests, that 
the artist shall fail in the conduct 
of life because, dreaming and talk- 
ing so much of excellent possibili- 
ties, he fails to achieve an excellent 
reality. On the contrary, in order 
to be of value to himself, and to 
serve the world as leader rather 
than as example, he must be more 
than the mere actor, which the 
Sentimentalist (as such) inevitably 
is, who puts on and puts off his 
ideals for a moment’s whim, not 
forced to realise them, however 
imperfectly, by a compelling great- 
ness of the mind. That greatness, 
whatever form it may take, springs 
from some fiery or profound con- 
viction ; and the sentimental quali- 





ties can be fused to such a convic- 
tion, howsoever they may reveal 
themselves in accidental follies or 
immoralities. Take Goethe, for 
example. Or take Byron, who, 
surely, was one of the most ob- 
viously emotional and immoral 
and theatrical of men, and yet, 
because of a profound sense, if 
little thought, of the larger issues 
of the world, is praised for his 
“sincerity and strength.”  Per- 
haps Mr Barrie does not say in 
so many words that sincerity and 
strength were not possibilities to 
Tommy, or that he was predestined 
by his sentimentalism to moral 
breakdown. But, even if he does 
not, that is implicit in his vindic- 
tive scorn of the artistic nature, 
and in the absence of a more de- 
veloped artistic character to be a 
foil to Tommy. For the simple 
Grizel, who is no artist, it is to be 
noticed, is not such a foil, although 
we see her passing through a 
battle of the mind, and striving to 
struggle up while he is drifting 
down. 

The same injustice is done by 
Mr Barrie to the Sentimentalist 
in his relation to women and his 
“ power” over them, although in 
scarce any other book, perhaps, is 
the meaning of that relation so 
intimately shown, or the cause of 
that “power” so clearly under- 
stood. It is the power of the man 
who can do what he likes with 
other people, because he knows 
what they are thinking of—“ did- 
dling ” the man once only, perhaps, 
but the woman, too often, irretriev- 
ably. ‘‘ He was aye saying things 
that made me think he saw down 
to the bottom of my soul,”—so 
Jean Myles said to Tommy about 
his father, who was an artist too, 
in a way, and vain of the wonder 
he aroused,—“ what I didna under- 
stand was that in learning to 
master other women he had been 
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learning to master me.” Mager- 
ful Tam knew what Jean thought 
of him ; and because of this know- 
ledge had a power over her, so that, 
while she ran from him, she says, 
she aye went looking for him too. 
Jean’s tragedy anticipates the 
tragedy of Grizel and Tommy, 
however different the issue may 
be. For Grizel loves Tommy, and 
thinks him a wonder, yet hates 
him for knowing that she thinks 
it. “The clever little wretch 
reads her thought of him aright,” 
because, being the sentimentalist, 
he can clothe himself with her 
feelings, and can accommodate his 
mind to hers, for example sooth- 
ing her fear of him when she begins 
to see his “ magerfulness,” by the 
answer that exactly meets her 
thought. “If I had been that 
kind,” he says, ‘‘ would I have 
teached you Elspeth’s prayer?” 
“N-no,” says Grizel, “I don’t 
think so.” There were other 
women in the days to come, we 
are told, in whose presence Tommy 
was a boor, having no “ power,” 
we are to suppose, because he could 
not read their thoughts, and so 
pose for their admiring: women 
like the Madge of Mr Meredith, 
who gave Lord Fleetwood (a prac- 
tised judge as Tommy was) plain 
look for look, from an eye in which 
there was neither depth nor 
shallow, simply the look, always 
the look, with nothing of reveal- 
ment. No doubt with most, how- 
ever, the sentimentalist has the 
“power”; and in revealing this, 
with scorn for him, and with a 
most tender feeling for his victims, 
Mr Barrie shows an admirable art, 
alive to all the sides and issues of 
a problem wherein the pitiful 
plights of Jean Myles, of the 
Painted Lady, and of Grizel, are 
caused by and illustrate the sen- 
timental villany of “ magerful ” 
Tam, the Man Who Never Came, 
and Thomas Sandys. Only here 
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again Mr Barrie is unjust to the 
sentimentalist in seeming to make 
that villany a necessary conse. 
quence of the emotional qualities, 
There are few fates more cruel for 
woman than to belong to a dis. 
solute sentimentalist ; few more 
glorious than to belong to a re. 
solute. But still crueller for her 
even than the man who understands 
too well, is the man who does not 
understand at all. So that, here 
again, there is nothing inher- 
ently wrong in Tommy’s sym- 
pathetic, sentimental qualities, as 
they are now, but, rather, some- 
thing inherently right; yet Mr 
Barrie never suggests, by the use 
of a foil or by any whole and 
luminous view, that they are other 
than despicable and bad. 

It is not ungraciously, but rather 
from a sense of Mr Barrie’s great 
accomplishment in the book—a 
book which, through its insight 
into character and especially its 
“fundamental brain-work,” must 
be ranked in another and a higher 
category than his other works— 
that we have dwelt so long upon 
a radical defect, as we think, in 
‘Sentimental Tommy.’ It is a 
defect which to some extent will 
disappear with the appearance of 
the promised sequel. All along, 
indeed, we have imagined Mr 
Barrie saying, “‘ Wait until I have 
written the history of Tommy’s 
further career, and you will see 
that I justify my warnings about 
the break-down in his manhood.” 
We are awaiting the sequel with 
interest and the highest expec- 
tations. But the sequel cannot 
supply a foil for Tommy in his 
boyhood on Tommy’s own plane. 
And if it be objected that that is 
impossible in the nature of the 
case, what is that but stating 
another side of the defect—that 
Mr Barrie has confined himself to 
a field where there is no passionate 
incident for the romancer of psy- 
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chology? Least of all can the 
sequel, however convincingly it 
may show us the sentimental 
qualities leading Tommy to ruin, 
justify the attitude of scorn, aver- 
sion, merciless rancour we have 
called it, taken up by Mr Barrie 
to Sentimental Tommy the boy, 
—an attitude upon which, rather 
‘than upon any one thing Mr Barrie 
says, we base our contention that 
his book is radically wrong and 
unjust. Not that we need think 
the aversion and the scorn un- 
natural. Who more likely at times 
to feel them than the genius him- 
self, who observes, and colours his 
observation with sentiment, and is 
able then to stand aside and watch 
himself at the process ? 

But we turn with pleasure and 
admiration now to the excellences 
of Mr Barrie’s really marvellous 
study. And, first of all, in the 
matter of design, the art of the 
novelist is wonderful. The dis- 
appearance of Reddy, it is true, 
may be objected to. Shovel passes 
out of the story almost as early ; 
but Shovel is always felt, a gallant 
rapscallion, in the background. 
The memory of him attends on 
Corp, and we hope that one day 
these two may meet, and the ques- 
tion of Bannockburn be once for 
all adjusted. Reddy, on the other 
hand, is sacrificed to show how 
much less Tommy thinks of her 
than of his breeches, and how to 
him she was of interest only be- 
cause she was interested in him. 
Well, that may be a fault, although 
those precisians in design who hold 
it so, we think, carry their theory 
of no loose ends to a ridiculous 
point. Except in the case of 
Reddy, however, even they can 
find no fault with the way in 
which the story is knit together. 
It is not merely that the char- 
acters, in their various situations, 
are so many mirrors placed at 
angles to reflect the sentimental 
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Tommy. The pattern of the story 
is weaved with infinite subtlety. 
Heredity is made to account for 
Tommy as Mr Barrie pictures him. 
We have seen wherein the boy re- 
sembled his father in his delight 
in being considered a wonder, and 
in the “ magerfulness” that comes 
of his ability to garb himself in 
other people’s minds. And Tommy 
is even nearer his mother, who 
wrote lying letters to Esther Auld, 
and connived at her boy harrowing 
her feelings with tales of what the 
Thrums folk said of Jean Myles. 
The story of Magerful Tam and 
Jean Myles strikes the note of 
Tommy’s story. As we have said, 
the relations between them are to 
be repeated, in some measure, be- 
tween Tommy and Grizel. Even 
in this book, that is forecast, and 
it is with a thrill that we find the 
parallelism when Tommy (at whose 
bidding?) tells Grizel his mother’s 
story, and Grizel, who always 
feared and hated Tommy, as his 
mother always feared and hated 
Magerful Tam, knowing him a 
black, leaps to the knowledge of 
Tommy’s “magerfulness,” and, even 
in the terror of the new discovery, 
cannot but follow him. 

Mr Barrie is not only subtle in 
the constitution of his story, thus, 
but he is a master of mechanical 
device. He shows it in the use 
he makes of the Thrums folk in 
London, to interpret Jean’s story 
for us, and to harrow her with it, 
through the mouth of the unsus- 
pecting Tommy ; and in the inter- 
play of the London and Thrums 
elements in Tommy himself,—his 
boasts of Thrums to Shovel, and 
of Shovel to the Thrummies,—the 
better to reveal him to us, and 
the more to enrich him for that 
revelation; and, again, in the 


directer elucidation of him by the 
skilful introduction of old Blinder, 
and McLean, and, above all, of 
Cathro. 


And even the introduc- 
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tion of the Painted Lady, if it is 
to be counted a mechanical device 
(although we do not think it is), 
has a relevance to the main theme 
which preserves it from artifici- 
ality. 

The execution of this story, so 
subtly and skilfully designed, re- 
flects all the qualities of the writer 
displayed in his previons books: 
his keen observation, his delight 
in ruminating over his observed 
facts, his alternating humour and 
pathos, his fun, his literary in- 
stinct, his instinct for literary 
finish; and reflects them more 
brilliantly than ever. These find 
expression in a method that is 
sure, calculating, not very gen- 
erous or passionate, and with, in- 
deed, a certain smallnessin it. It 
is not niggling, for Mr Barrie has 
a big, sure touch ; but it is big in 
little, reminding us most, perhaps, 
of the art of certain old Flemish 
masters of painting, with their 
small and highly finished canvases, 
great technically, but wanting in 
sweep and largeness. For sucha 
method, Sentimental Tommy is an 
admirable subject, inasmuch as, 
being always a boy, he is, so far as 
moral qualities go, a still thing 
lying on the cold slab for Mr Bar- 
rie’s patient analysis. Or we might 
say that the curve of the writer's 
mind exactly follows the curve of 
Tommy’s story, never off it. All 
this results in a wonderful accu- 
racy, and a verisimilitude that is 
little short of indecent. Were we 
to meet Tommy now, we could 
swear to him with all the solem- 
nity of “ Dagont!” 

The mass of detail accumulated 
by this close and patient observa- 
tion is not only the material of 
sure portraiture, but is also rich 
matter to pass through the whim- 
sical revolving mill of Mr Barrie’s 
mind, to issue as pathos, or hum- 
our, or farce. But here Mr Barrie 
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has to guard against a danger, 
Very often, it seems to us, he 
makes the extent and proportion 
of an incident or situation depend 
not upon its relevance and value 
to the main narrative, but upon 
its pliability to this artificial al. 
ternating of humour and pathos, 
Points to laugh at and points to 
cry at—we seem to see the de. 
liberate recipe— must follow each 
other, as serious and comic follow 
each other in a judicious variet 
entertainment. And the deter- 
mination to be funny here, at 
any cost, leaves a stupid jest on 
this page, and (which is worse) 
the determination to be pitiful 
there, even when there is noth- 
ing to be pitiful about, means a 
piece of bathos on that. Further, 
Mr Barrie, not content with hay- 
ing got a point, of one kind or 
another, is sometimes tempted to 
force it. Thus, even in this ex- 
cellently constructed story, the 
design is often overloaded with 
irrelevant and false ornament; 
worse, it is disfigured sometimes 
by bad taste and even downright 
vulgarity. To interrupt a strong 
narrative with a little snippet of 
observation: ‘Oh, the agony—or 
is it the rapture!—of having to 
decide whether to marry in grey 
with beads or brown plain to the 
throat”; to speak of a pink path 
as being “‘dyed this pretty colour, 
perhaps, by the blushes the ladies 
leave behind them ”—such things 
as these appear to us to be blem- 
ishes, from the point of view of 
art, though there may be readers 
whose taste is not offended by 
them. But who does not feel 
shame to find, among the beauti- 
ful pictures in the book, this !— 


“Came Gavinia, a burgess of the 
besieged city, along the south shore 
of the Silent Pool. She was but a 
maid seeking to know what love might 
be, and as she wandered on, she nibbled 
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dreamily at a hot sweet-smelling bridie, 
a po oozed deliciously through 
the bursting paper bag. 


“ Suddenly Gavinia felt an exquisite 
thrill ; a man was pursuing her. She 
slipped the paper bag out of sight, 
holding it dexterously against her side 
with her arm, so that the gravy should 
not spurt out, and ran.” 


Or this :— 


“‘Took at my clothes, said the 
cruel man ; ‘I read when I’m eating, 
and I spill so much gravy that—that 
we boil my waistcoat once a-month, 
and make soup of it.’” 


Yet though this attention to de- 
tail, sometimes ignoble, may be a 
dead - weight, keeping Mr Barrie 
down from higher, more imagin- 
ative romance, it makes his work 
instinct with sincerity. His mind 
follows, with sure exactitude, the 
matter it works upon through its 
subtlest windings. We feel as we 
read that even the smallest things 
have been realised to the writer 
himself: “They were now too 
near Double Dykes for speaking 
to be safe, but he tapped his head 
as a warning to her to remove her 
hat, for a woman’s head-gear al- 
ways reaches a window in front 
of its wearer.” Or again: “I was 
just teaching her [Grizel] to fight,” 
Tommy said, humbly. ‘You 
looked like it,” Elspeth replied, 
“with the scorn that comes occa- 
sionally to the sweetest lady.” 
Realisation—it is that which this 
great accuracy of observation 
brings with it. And on this 
account ‘Sentimental Tommy’ is 
not a book to be devoured, but 
one to be read slowly, with an 
eye that surely notes all the points 
that are surely noted by the 
writer. Else, it were an injustice 
to Mr Barrie’s patient art. 

And let it be observed that the 
note of passion is not entirely ab- 
sent from this book. Mr Barrie 
has left the-rattle and clash in the 
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mind of Tommy, the man, for a 
sequel; and here his subject is 
the still and passive boyhood. But 
discard Tommy, and leave those 
parts only of the book which tell 
the story of Jean Myles, of Miss 
Kitty and Miss Ailie, of the 
Painted Lady and Grizel, of Els- 
peth even, and we have another 
Mr Barrie, Tenderness for women 
—that is the big note in ‘Senti- 
mental Tommy’; and over and 
over again it gives dignity and 
poetry to his style: as here, “ The 
hour when men steal homewards 
trickling at the mouth and draw- 
ing back from their own shadows 
to the wives they once went a- 
maying with, or the mothers who 
had such travail at the bearing of 
them, as if for great ends;” and 
in the description of the meeting 
of Elspeth and the Painted Lady ; 
and in this further picture of the 
Painted Lady :— 


“It was a little face all of one 
colour, dingy pale, not chubby, but 
retaining the soft contours of a child’s 
face, and the features were singularly 
delicate. She was clad in a soft grey, 
and her figure was of the smallest ; 
there was such an air of youth about 
her that Tommy thought she could 
become a girl again by merely shorten- 
ing her frock—not such a girl as gaunt 
Grizel though, who would have looked 
a little woman had she let her frock 
down. In appearance, indeed, the 
Painted Lady resembled her plain 
daughter not at all, but in manner, in 
a score of ways, as when she rocked 
her arms joyously at sight of a fresh 
bud, or tossed her brown hair from 
her brows with a pretty gesture that 
ought, God knows, to have been for 
some man to love.” 


The writer is a Champion of the 
Dames in no ignoble sense, as 
Tommy was. A very passion of 
tenderness for the weak and the 
helpless women throbs through 
the book. And for that we thank 
Mr Barrie. 
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THE FOLK WHOSE 


WueEn Europeans in the Straits 
Settlements fall sick, they either 
die, as a rule, or go home. But 
when they only fancy they are 
sick, they go up to a Government 
bungalow on a hill three or four 
thousand feet high to “recruit.” 
They take their thickest winter 
clothes out of the wardrobe, to 
eke out the illusion that they will 
be really cold, and they bring with 
them great store of “Europe” 
provisions to help in the process 
of recruitment. They usually go 
up in pairs; and these two having 
become very intimate, one with 
the other, they generally quarrel 
after three or four days and jog 
down again, a quarter of a mile 
apart, without speaking. 

On one of these occasions my 
companion, during the intimate 
stage of the period, told me the 
following story as we sat on the 
verge of the mountain-top throw- 
ing occasional pebbles into the 
tree-tops below. In the lonely 
silence the story seemed probable 
enough. Whether or not it will ap- 
pear so when read in a European 
environment, I offer no conjecture. 

The name of the man who told 
me the story would sound incon- 
gruously, and the name of the 
man of whom he told it is not 
easy to pronounce. So I shall 
call them respectively the Man 
from the West and the Man of 
the East. The Malay boatmen 
who constitute the remainder of 
the dramatis persone will be found 
to be persone mute, and their 
names need not be mentioned. 

The Man from the West and 
the Man of the East were fellow- 
farers up a great river which ran 
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VOICE WE HEAR. 

down to the sea through a great 
jungle that only here and there 
had been opened by the hand of 
men. The river was full of snags 
and rocks and shoals; and for a 
week, day after day, the boatmen 
had been poling and towing their 
boat up against the stream, over 
sandbanks and through rapids, 
But on the eighth day, in the 
afternoon, they were come to the 
place that was called the Rapids 
of the Folk whose Voice we Hear. 
There, for a mile or more, the river 
runs down among great rocks with 
wonderful swiftness, till it comes 
to the base of a high cliff,—de- 
flected by which it makes a sudden 
bend to the south, running along 
under the cliff in a deep and 
troubled current. On approach- 
ing this part of the river, boats 
bound up-stream proceed as fol- 
lows: They hug the right bank! 
(the opposite side to the cliff), 
where the water lies smooth and 
shoal, till they reach the “ bend” ; 
and there the crew must leave the 
boat and tow her with a line from 
the shore. If there is a dexterous 
hand at the steering-paddle, she 
will swing out through the whirl- 
pool at the “bend” till she comes 
close, but not too close, to the 
face of the cliff; and then ‘she will 
go about and run quietly up through 
the first rapid. But it wants but 
a single stroke of the paddle too 
many, and the swing of the water 
will lift the frail craft and dash 
her to pieces against the sheer 
side of the cliff. 

On the occasion to which I am 
referring, the passage of the rapid 
was successfully accomplished, and 
the boat was moored for the night 





1 With Malays the “‘ right bank” means the right bank as you go up-stream., 
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in a shallow back - water; and 
there and then the Man of the 
East told the following story to 
the Man from the West, which 
the latter subsequently re-told to 
the present writer. 


Yes, sir, by Allah, I am en- 
chanted; and, by Allah, I have 
seen the Folk whose Voice we 
Hear. (He was a little pock- 
marked man, with restless fingers, 
and red eyes that were always 
peering up and down the river.) 
And if thou wilt listen, I will tell 
thee the story of it: but the story 
is not yet ended. 

At the very beginning, when I 
had but newly reached the fulness 
of my manhood, fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, before the white 
men came,—in those days the Sick- 
ness of the Good Folk was upon 
us. In those days no matter 
for laughter was the sickness, 
when not yet had the white men 
brought the charm of “ planting.” 1 
The sickness was heavy on our 
house, and I too was sore smitten, 
as thou seest. And first my 
mother died, and then my elder 
brother. But when I fell sick, 
my father was frightened ; and he 
left me in the house alone, saying 
he would go down-stream for a 
charm from the witch - doctor. 
Now when he left me he shut the 
window, but he bade me shut the 
door from within. This I did: but 
because the sickness overcame me, 
I had not strength to get back to 
my bed; and so I lay there on 
the floor all through the after- 
noon, half alive and half dead. 
Suddenly a Girl came beside me 
where I lay. In her ears were 
swamp-lilies, and her skirt was 
red and white like the orchids in 
the marsh. Ah, sir, the beauty 
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of the features of her! She 
stooped over me and she kissed 
me; and her lips and breast were 
warm like the lips and breast of a 
woman. Sir, I am an old man, 
and vain to me are the ways of 
women: but then I was young; 
and as she kissed me, me that for 
three days had eaten not at all, 
my heart leaped within me, and 
my sickness was gone like the 
dew when the sun shines upon it, 
and from a dead man I was whole. 
I asked her if she was not some 
chance guest, and I told her of 
the sickness—for in those days 
the Sickness of the Good Folk was 
more dreaded than a tiger. But 
she played with my words, smiling 
on me; and IJ, who was but then 
at heaven’s gate, felt life stir with- 
in me. And she abode with me 
till the night was spent. 

But before the dawning, at the 
hour the fires are lit, she arose 
and bade me farewell; though 
with tears I begged that she 
should stay. Then said I, “If 
thou must begone, give me a love- 
token as a remembrance of thee.” 
Said she, laughing, ‘Do thou, 
first, give me my keepsake; give 
me thy dagger with two edges 
and the ivory hilt carved like a 
girl’s hand.” So I gave it to her, 
wondering a little that she should 
know of it, for it was hidden away 
in the cupboard. When she had 
taken it and thrust it into the 
knot where her skirt was twisted 
over her bosom, she took a neck- 
lace from her neck and kissed it 
and gave ittome. It was aneck- 
lace of jungle root, and on it was 
strung a piece of silver, not like 
the dollars we men use, but four- 
sided, pierced with a hole. Such 
is the money of Those whose 
Voice we Hear. 


Voice we Hear. 





1The Malay term for vaccination is 
“<ingrafting.” 


ka-tumboh-an, meaning “ planting” or 
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I took it laughing, and I said, 
*‘T will keep it and think of thee, 
and if I fail to do so, cursed be 
my lot.” She laughed not back, 
but answered me, grave and slow. 
Said she :— 

“So be it, and farewell, Whilst 
thou hast my pledge, fare well ; and 
when thou hast it not, then shall I 
take it from thee. Kiss me shalt 
thow not again till the day when 
thou, faring up-stream, shalt leave 
thy boat and sail back with me 
down-stream.” 

Those were the words she said : 
“When thou hast it not .. .” 
Allah—Allahi ill-Allah / 

So she spoke, and went her 
way; and while I wondered that 
she should have gone so quickly, 
I heard my father calling from 
without. “Thou in the house, 
undo the door!” Then first I 
knew, and feared and marvelled ; 
for the door was still tied, as I had 
left it, with rattan from within. 
But when my father saw me, he 
laughed and said, “Little need 
is there for magic to treat this 
sick man.” For truly I was 
whole. But the token and the 
story of it I hid from him. 

So I grew to be a man, sir, and 
married a wife, and begat sons and 
daughters (Yusuf was my young- 
est-born: very clever at the carv- 
ing of a kris-handle was he); and 
I did this and that according to 
the customs of the Malay men. 
And the piece of silver of the 
four sides I kept safe, as the Girl 
bade me. At the first I thought 
often of her— To-day will she 
come? To-morrow will she come? 
But as I grew old I cared more 
how to find my daily living. (That 
is the custom of the Malay men, 
sir: when we are young, we hold 
women in desire; but when we 
are old, we think of religion and 
of the sadness of the transitory 
world.) So that in the end I re- 
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membered her at times only, and 
not clearly, but rather as a log 
drifts in the current—half sunk 
and half afloat. 

But last year, in the month of 
the Beginning of Spring, my last- 
born son, Yusuf, was twelve years 
old, and entered into the religion 
of Islam with all the ceremonies 
that are befitting—so far as I could 
make shift, being, as I am, no rich 
man. And in the midst of the 
ceremonies I bethought me of the 
piece of silver of four sides. [ 
searched in my box and found it, 
and gave it to Yusuf to hang 
round his neck as a charm; but 
the story thereof I hid from him, 

Not many days after that, when 
the ceremonial had been accom- 
plished, early in the month of the 
Ending of the Spring, I went up 
into the jungle to look for ebony- 
wood for a dagger-hilt—following 
an order of my Raja to me. 
Yusuf saw me go, and called out 
to me, “Oh, father, wait for 
me!” And I called back, “ Come, 
let us go together.” So we fared 
into the old jungle looking for 
the ebony-wood. (No, sir, the 
ebony-trees grow not here. That 
place is still a day’s poling up- 
stream ; to-morrow I will show it 
thee.) So we went through the 
old jungle looking for the wood. 
The road was but a little foot- 
path where but one could go at 
a time, and I was going before, 
and Yusuf behind me a few tens 
of fathoms. But because the path 
was tangled with brushwood and 
thatching palm, and was not very 
straight, we could not always see 
one another though we knew we 
were close together. So we fared 
in this wise half a day, or not so 
long, when down the path to meet 
me came a Girl. Her skirt and 
her hair were wet from bathing ; 
in her ears were swamp-lilies ; and 
her skirt was red and white like 
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the orchids in the marsh, and it 
was twisted under her arms and 
across her bosom in a knot; and 
her hair was loose and dripping 
over her bare shoulders. But her 
face I little heeded, sir ; for I am 
an old man, and care no more for 
women. Said she, “‘O old man, 
whither art thou wending?” Said 
I, “To cut ebony- wood, O my 
mistress.” Said she, ‘“ Wherefore, 
old man?” Said I, “‘ For my liv- 
ing, O mistress.” Said she, ‘What 
thou hast, to give away! what 
thou searchest for, not to find! 
O fool!” And she pointed on 
me with her hand. 

Then a very great fear fell upon 
me, and the breath failed my body, 
for I saw that in her hand she 
held a dagger with two edges and 
a hilt of ivory carved like a girl’s 
hand. I remembered her as I 
had seen her that day of long 
ago,—as then fair and young, 
so now fair and young. And I 
remembered the law of the piece 
of silver that she gave me: When 
thow hast it not, then shall I take it 
Jrom thee. But when I looked up, 
to beseech with her, she was gone. 

Then I called back to Yusuf, 
“Q Yusuf, bring me that piece 
of fairy money.” He answered 
not. The path was crooked and 
narrow ; I saw him not. I went 
back to meet him; I met him 
not. But his footprints I found 
straying from the path, and by 
his were other footprints—little 
footprints of a woman. 

The slot I followed all the after- 
noon, through the old jungle, over 
the mountain, down the mountain, 
into the marsh. And at times I 
heard her laugh, and at times I 
heard him call, “O Father, come” ; 
and at times I heard nothing but 
the forest noises only. And at 
nightfall I came to the side of a 
lonely sea: thither the footsteps 
of the boy‘and of the Girl led side 
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by side; and then there were no 
more. 

What more is there to tell? 
That Thing was of Those whose 
Voice we Hear. Surely she was 
angry with me when I gave my 
youngest son the piece of silver ; 
even as she had said, “When thow 
hast it not, then shall I take it from 
thee.” Wherefore is my son Yusuf 
pixie-led, to serve her in the fairy- 
land. 

But for what she said, “ Kiss 
me thou shalt not again till the day 
when thou, faring up-stream, shalt 
leave thy boat and sail back with 
me down-stream,” I know nothing 
yet. That doom is not yet run, 
Yet to-day, to-morrow, who can 
tell? For these rapids are haunted, 
sir. 


[For us on the mountain - top 
the sun still hung clear of the 
horizon. But on the plain at our 
feet the blunt shadow of our 
mountain, pushing and widening 
across the distances, like the prow 
of some huge ship, was making 
premature nightfall. Up to this 
point the Man from the West 
had told his story glibly and con- 
fidentially, as an unlikely tale 
should be told. What remains 
he told nervously, in the half- 
jesting way of an Englishman who 
deprecates ridicule. He told the 
story in homely vernacular, but 
I find myself thinking in Malay 
as I recall it; while vivid pictures 
of the locality start up in my 
memory. | 


He said that after supper they 
lay down to sleep in the boat—he 
and the Man of the East under 
the mat-shed awning in the middle, 
and the boatmen in the bow and 
stern. When he awoke, the moon 
was shining bright. He looked to 
his side where the Man of the East 
had lain down to sleep; and he 
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was not there. He went out from 
beneath the awning, and he saw 
the cliff, on the other side of the 
river, checkered black and white 
in the blue moonlight, with ferns 
and saplings and creepers on the 
face of it ; and the river racing at 
its foot below, silver upon black. 
In the middle of the stream, right 
where the depth of the water 
begins, there is a great flat rock, 
which the Malays call the Un- 
hallowed Rock, by reason of the 
danger that it is to boat-farers up 
and down the river; and on the 
reck the Man of the East was 
standing, naked to the waist, with 
the bright water dripping from 
him. The Man from the West 
called to him by name; but he 
did not answer or move, but stood 
peering up the river, listening and 
watching and waiting. 

Then from far up the river, out 
above the noises of the night, the 
shrilling of the cicadas, and the 
wash of the whirlpool, there came 
a sound which the Man from the 
West says might have been the 
night-jar’s call, but which at the 
time he recognised as the sharp, 
harsh Ha! ha! ha! ha! (a sound 
unmistakable, I should say, for any 
other sound on earth) of boatmen 
paddling furiously down - stream. 
Louder and nearer, louder and 
nearer it grew; and before there 
was time to wonder what thing it 
should be that would race through 
the death of the rapids in the 
night season, it seemed to sweep 
round from under the shadow of 
the trees on the left bank to 
where the water leaps and boils 
against the cliff. 

Here unfortunately the story 
was told with much hesitation. 
The Man from the West says that 
he was so bewildered with the 
noise of the shouting that he could 
swear to nothing else. It seemed 
as if the whirlpool were cleft by 


a flying furrow of water, trailing 
off into sharp curves right and 
left, like the wave from the prow 
of a row-boat. It seemed as if the 
furrow were churned on either side 
into flashes of foam as though 
from the strokes of furious paddles, 
But neither boat nor men were 
there, only the noise and the swift 
furrow gleaming in the moonlight. 
Down to the Unhallowed Rock it 
bore, till that strange wash rocked 
the human boat at her moorings; 
and the cry of the unseen boat- 
men (if boatmen they were) rang 
and re-echoed from the cliff, till 
all the river was full of the sound. 
But as it seemed to sweep by the 
Unhallowed Rock, in one blank 
moment the shouting and the 
churning of the water were cut 
off as if they had never been, 
The music of the jungle droned 
out again over the still night, and 
the boat at her moorings crunched 
upon the pebbles in the wake of 
the Thing that had passed; but 
the Unhallowed Rock lay bare in 
the moonlight, and the Man of 
the East was gone. 

The Man from the West says that 
then for the first time he observed 
that the boatmen were awake and 
watching with him. He says that 
they were smitten with terror, and 
passed the rest of the night at 
their prayers. 

The next day they went on 
their way up the rapids, and 
reached the place whither they 
were bound in safety, though 
short of their number by one 
man. 

But before they unloosed from 
their moorings, the man who told 
me this story says that he waded 
out to the Unhallowed Rock, 
where last the Man of the East 
wasseen. The current runs swiftly 
along it on the farther side, and 
at its tail, down-stream, it lies a 
few inches below the surface, all 
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covered with thick green slime. 
There, six feet from the dry por- 
tion of the rock, and at the very 
edge of the submerged portion, 
where it sheers into the rapid, 
something lay yellow in the weeds. 
The ripple ran across and blurred 
it, but it looked like a dagger with 
an ivory hilt. The man who told 
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me the story says that he fished 
for it, whatever it was, for several 
minutes with a boat-hook, till at 
last by an unlucky touch he 
pushed it over the rock’s edge 
into twenty feet of water, and he 
saw it no more. 
Epwarp A. Irvina. 
Batu GaAJaH. 





BY THE AURELIAN 


WALL. 


(IN MEMORY OF JOHN KEATS.) 


By the Aurelian Wall, 


Where the long shadows of the centuries fall 
From Caius Cestius’ tomb, 
A weary mortal seeking rest found room 


For quiet burial, 


Leaving among his friends 


A book of lyrics. 


Such untold amends 
A traveller might make 


In a strange country, bidden to partake 
Before he farther wends ; 


Who shyly should bestow 
The foreign reed-flute they had seen him blow 


And finger cunningly, 


On one of the dark children standing by, 
Then lift his cloak and go. 


The years pass. 


And the child, 


Thoughtful beyond his fellows, grave and mild, 
Treasures the rough-made toy, 
Until one day he blows it for clear joy, 


And wakes the music wild. 
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His fondness makes it seem 

A thing first fashioned in delirious dream, 
Some god had cut and tried, 

And filled with yearning passion, and cast aside 
On some far woodland stream,— 


After long years to be 

Found by the stranger and brought over sea, 

A marvel and delight 

To ease the noon and pierce the dark blue night, 
For children such as he. 


He learns the silver strain 

Wherewith the ghostly houses of grey rain 

And lonely valleys ring, 

When the untroubled whitethroats make the spring 
A world without a stain; 


Then on his river reed, 

With strange and unsuspected notes that plead 
Of their own wild accord 

For utterance no bird’s throat could afford, 
Lifts it to human need. 


His comrades leave their play, 

When, calling and compelling far away 

By river-slope and hill, 

He pipes their wayward footsteps where he will, 
All the long lovely day. 


Even his elders come. 

“Surely the child is elvish,” murmur some, 
And shake the knowing head ; 

“Give us the good old simple things instead, 
Our fathers used to hum.” 


Others, at open door, 
Smile when they hear what they have hearkened for 
These many summers now, 

Believing they should live to learn somehow 

Things never known before. 
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By the Aurelian Wall. 


But he can only tell 

How the flute’s whisper lures him with a spell, 
Yet always just eludes 

The lost perfection over which he broods ; 

And how he loves it well. 


Till all the country-side, 

Familiar with his piping far and wide, 

Has taken for its own 

That weird enchantment down the evening blown,— 
Its glory and its pride. 


And so his splendid name, 

Who left the book of lyrics and small fame 

Among his fellows then, 

Spreads through the world like autumn—who knows when !— 
Till all the hillsides flame. 


Grand Pré and Margaree 

Hear it upbruited from the unresting sea ; 
And the small Gaspareau, 

Whose yellow leaves repeat it, seems to know 
A new felicity. 


Even the shadows tall, 

Walking at sundown through the plain, recall 
A mound the grasses keep, 

Where once a mortal came and found long sleep 
By the Aurelian Wall. 


Buiss CARMAN. 
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THE opening season has given 
us several biographies, to some 
minds the most attractive of all 
reading, which afford a fine and 
genial contrast between several 
sorts and conditions of men—for 
our instruction and pleasure. An 
Irish archbishop, with all the 
eloquence of his race, and a great 
deal of that wit which we once 
believed to be characteristic of 
his race, though, alas! now so 
drowned in floods of bathos that 
we have to travel far out of the 
old limits to find the Irishman we 
loved. And opposite to him, in 
all the cultured respectability and 
gravity which form a certain Eng- 
lish type, very much in the front 
at this period of literature and 
history, the fastidious, judicious, 
perfectly excellent, and tant soit 
peu fatiguing, public - school - uni- 
versity, lawyer - scholar - official, 
Englishman par excellence, and 
admirable-in-everything. We are 
sorry to be tempted into so many 
hyphens ; yet the ‘ Letters of Lord 
Blachford’ lead as naturally into 
them as we are led into the freshest 
natural atmosphere and sensation 
of living by those of Archbishop 
Magee. It is a pity there was 
not a Scotsman on our list to 
balance. those national types; 
though Magee, indeed, contains in 
him a solution, as it were, of the 
Scot by way of giving breadth to 
the Irish part of him. The third 
of our self-biographists does not 
give us any example of national 
development, but by way of being 
sui generis and of his own sort 
alone, affords an almost equally 
favourable contrast to the other 





two: so that there is quite a dra- 
matic force in the combination of 
this group not always to be found 
in books. 

Archbishop Magee! was entirely 
a man of the age in which he was 
to play so important a part. Born 
two years younger than the Queen, 
and all alive from the period of 
his entrance into the world to his 
exit from it, he was an epitome of 
the best qualities of the Victorian 
epoch, with all its great and newly 
aroused sympathies, all its eager- 
ness to be doing, and much of 
those hopeful anticipations—what 
we call in the fine language of an- 
other generation optimistic views— 
to which an age newly awakened 
to the conviction that it could 
make the world better was sub- 
ject in its earlier periods, The 
optimist has ceased to hold his 
place in the foreground of life, 
and no longer rushes on confident, 
calling us all to follow him; but 
he is worth a hundred of his more 
languid successors in awaking in- 
terest and stimulating effort. 


*¢ The merry heart goes all the way, 
The sad one tires in a mile-a.” 


Apart from all the lessons to 
be taught, “the light and help 
in difficulties and troubles” which 
Magee’s biographer hopes this book 
may supply, but which, alas! the 
less cheerful spirit of the ending 
century is sadly doubtful about as 
coming from any book—there is 
a pleasure in finding ourselves in 
the company of a man so natural 
and genuine, not a piece of per- 
fection, not a thinking and in- 
structing machine, but a real 
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living creature with a twinkle in 
his eye, and the keenest perception 
of fun wherever he meets with it, 
whether in the House of Lords or 
a club of working men. Between 
these two places, Archbishop—or 
as he held the higher appointment 
only for a few months, Bishop— 
Magee was everywhere at home. 
The navvies sent him a present in 
a delightful letter of their own, 
all bad spelling and good feeling ; 
the bishops clung on to him, to use 
a very vulgar simile, nudging and 
pushing him up to speak in an 
emergency, like a bench of school- 
boys: he was never out of the 
current wherever he went, and 
generally on the top of the wave, 
useful and welcome to everybody 
with the genial characteristic of 
his race. What was his race? It 
was a blend of the three nations 
with Ireland atop, which secured 
him his infinite fluency, readiness, 
and indeed eloquence in one sense 
at least of the word—one of the 
best of mixtures, adding to all 
solid qualities the charm, the 
sparkle, the light and shade, which 
fascinate the mind as much in 
human character as amid the 
mountains and the lakes. We 
say so without prejudice, leaving 
ourselves free to characterise the 
other blends as they appear, each as 
the best, attributing perhaps to the 
English (when atop: for we all 
have the mixture more or less) 
a nobler justice, and to the Scots 
a broader humour. They have 
each their separate charm. 
Magee was a clergyman of the 
clergymen (born in a library he 
says: we had almost said in the 
vestry where all the episcopal 
clothes were hanging ready to put 
on; but that the word has less 
pleasant associations, and sacristy 
is too priestlike). His grandfather 
was a bishop before him, his father 
the rector of a parish, all his com- 
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rades and his bringing up ec- 
clesiastical. Was it clerical too, 
perhaps, to secure for himself, from 
the schoolroom upward, a friend, 
such a friend as Canon Macdonnell? 
—a bulwark in life, another self 
to whom everything could be said. 
What a piece of luck is that for a 
man, to secure some one who will 
always understand @ demi mot, who 
gives the backing up of a sound 
judgment and unfailing sympathy 
to everything which is done or 
said! So far as appears, no impor- 
tant letter even, no decisive de- 
claration, was given forth to the 
world, without being first submit- 
ted to this other half of him, who 
dwelt in a calmer atmosphere, and 
less subject to the confusions of 
the world in which the bishop had 
so great a part to play. The two 
volumes before us are almost en- 
tirely made up of letters to this 
cherished friend, where Magee is to 
be seen in his habit as he lived, 
no unnecessary decorations put on, 
the lawn sleeves as little apparent 
as possible, the apron, shall we 
say, tucked up? and the strenuous 
little man always hard at work, 
planning, arranging, preaching, 
talking, breaking out into a plea- 
sant laugh, and flinging a joke 
here and there as he goes, with 
that spontaneous overflow which 
is better than anything concerted 
or planned. In the House of 
Lords or the chapter-house what 
does it matter? The grave rows 
of faces lighten up, and even the 
Peers grow cheerful—poor Peers 
who ordinarily have so little of 
the fun and excitement, but sit 
and are bored from day to day. 

Curiously enough, Magee began 
his long and exceptionally active 
life by an illness which threatened 
to cut it prematurely short—and 
which he was sent to Spain to be 
cured of, if that were possible. So 
constantly is this done nowadays, 
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with issues not so fortunate as in 
Magee’s case, that his own account 
of his state of mind while living 
alone in a Spanish village among 
the mountains is full of interest. 
He has been telling a friend of the 
great improvement in his health. 


“Sometimes I hope for a final re- 
covery. It needs a steady effort of 
my mind to keep in view the treach- 
erous and deceitful nature of my dis- 
ease,—to remember that I have come 
here to wage a long single combat 
with death, in which the odds are 
fearfully against me. I am ina 
strange perplexity sometimes between 
the advantage of forgetting this fact 
for the sake of my body, and the duty 
of remembering it for the sake of my 
soul ; sometimes seeking to know the 
number of my days, at other times 
planning and arranging as if I had a 
long future before me. I feel my- 
self under the mingled influence of 
these two states of mind, like one op- 
pressed by the ‘nightmare life in 
death’ that Coleridge speaks of in 
his ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ Doctors who 
send patients out to foreign climes 
for their health have little idea of the 
strange process of cure they are at- 
tempting. An intermittent mental 
ague is a curious and a terrible dis- 
ease. A man should be well etherised 
by persuasion of certain recovery be- 
fore he is sent to undergo the opera- 
tions of a change of climate.” 


Even at this early period—he 
was twenty-six, and a curate of 
two years’ standing—he had begun 
to lay the foundation of his power 
as a preacher, and still more had 
thought out and settled on his 
methods in a manner which show- 
ed how solidly these foundations 
were laid. In another letter from 
his place of exile he directs his 
friend where to find among his 
books a volume he desired. ‘ The 
books will be better in your hands 
than rotting on the shelves,” he 
says: “make use of my library, 
and consider what you take as a 
loan or as a legacy anticipated.” 
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Of one author he adds, that though 
his style is old-fashioned, and he 
observes no order or method, “ you 
may get from him handfuls of gold 
dust.” But more interesting is hig 
description of his own system on 
this important subject of sermon- 
writing, which, young as he was, 
he had given his most careful at- 
tention to. 


“As to hints on sermon-writing, 
I think you know my plan. It is 
not the easiest, but in the end, I 
think, the best way, never to look 
about till I had the idea (in the 
Coleridgian sense) of my sermon 
sketched, and then to read every- 
thing bearing on the subject. The 
great aim of the preacher who means 
to excel is to master the mind of his 
hearers: to do this he must first 
master his subject, so as to be able 
to present it in a new light. He who 
can do this will always command at- 
tention. Another rule I always fol- 
lowed was never to have more than 
one idea in my sermon, and arrange 
every sentence with a view to that. 
This is extremely difficult. I don’t 
recollect succeeding in doing it more 
than three times. A good sermon 
should be like a wedge, all tend- 
ing to a point. Eloquence and 
manner are the hammer that sends 
it home ; but the sine qua non is the 
disposition of the parts, the shape. 
I am convinced this is the secret of 
sermon-writing. I gave two years 
to the study of it ; it was my passion ; 
and just as I felt I had found it, just 
as I had experienced the most intoxi- 
cating of all pleasures, the sense of 
power, the magnetic sensation which 
the speaker feels as he perceives he 
is commanding his audience—then 
my mouth is stopped just as I felt 
I had gained the reward of two years’ 
toil.” 





Poor youth, fighting for his life 
as he had fought for his power! 
and how pathetic this plaint would 
have been had he dropped on the 
way, and never carried his plans 
out, But when we remember what 
his matured powers were, and to 
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what use he turned them, we can 
afford to humour him as he makes 
his moan. How many have there 
been after him to whom the 
heavenly airs and sunshine of the 
South have wroughtno deliverance? 
“T am not ashamed to confess to 
you,” the young man adds, “ that 
I was extremely ambitious, and 
that I felt I could succeed,” which 
prevision was triumphantly carried 
out. 

Magee had a varied fortune 
when he came back cured, and re- 
sumed the work of his profession. 
Though he was an Irishman of the 
Irish, his first preferment was in 
England at Bath, and afterwards 
at the Quebec chapel in London: 
he then spent some years as vicar 
of Enniskillen, and more still as 
Dean of Cork: then became Dean 
of the Chapel Royal in Dublin, 
and finally, after missing an Irish 
bishopric or two, to his vexation, 
for he loved and honestly desired 
promotion, was suddenly, it would 
seem to his own great surprise, 
appointed Bishop of Peterborough. 
He had not been without influ- 
ence in his native country, but he 
fully recognised the superior im- 
portance of this new step in life. 
All these changes took place within 
twenty years from the time when 
the young clergyman imagined his 
mouth to be stopped and his pros- 
pect a blank. At Peterborough 
he remained for twenty-two years, 
only to be translated for a few busy 
months to the final distinction, the 
archi-episcopal throne. He was a 
most hardworking Bishop, giving 
himself no indulgence, and busy in 
the work of his diocese from morn- 
ing to night: but the portion of his 
work which will most interest the 
reader is probably that which con- 
cerns his parliamentary life, as the 
chief orator of the bench of bishops, 
taking a most important part in all 
the ecclesiastical business of the 
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country. That important bench 
itself comes into the narrative 
with a whimsical familiarity. We 
see the prelates chez eux in all the 
simplicity of professional acquaint- 
ance. John Oork, O. Limerick, 
and R. J. Dublin, are amusing 
enough, but when we come to 
A. C. Oantaur, S. Winton, &c., 
instead of our well-known Taits 
and Wilberforces, the confusion is 
very quaint. 

It is in this way that W. C. 
Peterborough always speaks of 
his right reverend brethren. He 
is extremely frank in his opinions 
as to their individual peculiarities, 
but the reader will, we are sure, 
note with pleasure that this racy 
and ready Irishman is not one of 
those who leave a sting even in an 
amiable description, as so many do. 
If we had space and time to make 
the selection, we could put together 
what would be an admirable and 
most honourable character of Arch- 
bishop Tait from the flying notes 
of these letters. A few words, a 
sentence here and there, and there 
rises before us the image of a right- 
thinking right-doing man, with 
characteristics totally different 
from those of the writer, and often 
fretting the writer by aslower pace 
and occasional waverings of judg- 
ment, but always weighty, digni- 
fied, and just. The same thing ma 
be said of Bishop Wilberforce. In- 
cleed, in these lively pages, with all 
their freedom and criticism of the 
public men about, there are none 
of the indiscretions, intentional 
or otherwise, with which recent 
biographies have abounded. Bishop 
Magee sees his neighbour’s imper- 
fections as clearly as any one, but 
he generally likes and never hates 
his neighbour. There is not a 
sour word in all the book. He was 
too busy, we imagine, to think of any 
recondite concealed motives, or to 
attribute an evil intention to the 
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snap of temper or the failing of 
courage which his quick eye per- 
ceived so readily. 

The story of the downfall of 
the Irish Church is full of life 
and excitement. We ourselves 
feel a great reluctance to go 
back upon an incident which was 
politics only the other day, when 
it becomes history, brand-new 
and not sufficiently far off to 
secure all the necessary perspec- 
tive. Yet Magee’s letters, with 
their many glimpses behind backs, 
and the vividness of the dramatis 
persone, all living and moving, 
bring the events so clearly before 
us that we almost feel the old 
excitement and uncertainty as to 
how it was all to end which 
moved the lookers-on of ’68. 
“Take it in one word, we have 
not six months to live!” he cries, 
when the trumpets have just be- 
gun to sound, with many rapid 
sketches of the perplexed Irish 
bishops not knowing which way 
to turn—whether to call a synod 
or not, whether to act on their 
own responsibility or not. ‘John 
Cork is furious at our Memorial 
[for the assembly of a synod], and 
so is at least one other bishop—I 
believe Tuam. It is, it seems, an 
‘invasion of episcopal authority.’ 
Bless their episcopal hearts! they 
will have more invasions than that 
to put up with ere long.” ‘‘Glad- 
stone’s cat,” he says, “is scratch- 
ing his hands terribly just now 
in its efforts to get out of his 
bag. Dizzy’s bag is stronger and 
his cat tamer.” Disraeli’s plan 
was to reduce and weaken the 
Church “by repeated bleedings,” 
abolishing a number of smaller 
deaneries and bishoprics—certain- 
ly a tamer cat than Mr Gladstone’s 
complete disendowment. ‘The 
Archbishop [Trench] wants nerve. 
Oh for one hour of Selwyn, or 
even of S. Winton!” The idea 
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of the Synod was “strangled by 
the lawyers with red tape.” When 
there is a temporary lull in the 
attack the authorities of the Irish 
Church fall back into their natural 
grooves—‘“ the Primate to his love 
of lobbying and dislike of any 
popular movement; the Puritans 
to their dread of the High Church 
Archbishop and synodical action ; 
the lawyers to their love of routine 
and hatred and jealousy of clerical 
freedom and activity. The watch- 
word now is, ‘As you were;’ and 
so it will continue—all practising 
the goose-step— until some new 
and more successful assault knocks 
them all into a confused and fright- 
ened heap again.” 

All these communications are 
mingled with the lively outbursts 
of indignation and glances of fun 
which keep the active movers of 
a reluctant undisciplined body, 
fearful and rash at once, from 
breaking down in the midst of 
the vacillations and hesitation of 
their party. ‘“‘ What an immense 
advantage in public business the 
Siamese twins ought to have had 
over all other men,” cries Magee; 
“a walking conference and indis- 
soluble counsel with no possibility 
of dividing after any debate!” 
“Some day or other,” he says, “ we 
will teach his Grace [the Irish 
Primate] that the production and 
maintenance of Beresfords is not 
the final cause of the Irish Church.” 
Magee’s efforts to stir up that 
Church to action were as strenu- 
ous as, and less appreciated than, 
his struggle in its favour with the 
outside powers. We are tempted 
to quote one of his speeches 
addressed to the Church Congress 
in Dublin when matters were 
coming toa crisis. He comments 
first upon the fact that “ every 
religious body in Great Britain 
has had the kindness to meet to- 
gether and discuss our present and 
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our future, and to make this or 
that recommendation concerning 
us, with the one single, and, I 
venture to add, singular excep- 
tion of the Irish Church itself ”— 
adding the following powerful il- 
lustration :— 


‘ “T have now to relate a brief narra- 
tive. About twenty years ago a ship 
sailing from the port of Liverpool to 
that of Derry was caught in a sudden 
and perilous storm. The first mate— 
who might be described as a kind of 
marine vicar-general to the captain— 
rushed forward in his great zeal, and, 
in order to save his chief from the 
inconvenient fears and inquiries of the 
affrighted passengers who crowded 
the cabin, threw over the hatches a 
* heavy tarpaulin. The result was that 
there was no sound heard on deck 
from those who were below. No 
passenger’s voice disturbed them as 
the ship righted herself amid the 
storm, and with her cargo of goods 
and her freight she reached the port 
in safety: but she reached it with 
the passengers dead! I think that 
that proceeding of the mate was an 
unwise, even though it may have been 
a well-intentioned, act on his part. 
He was tried for his life in conse- 
quence ; but for his extreme ignorance 
of the laws of health—his inconceiv- 
able ignorance of the laws of nature— 
he was acquitted. The goods were 
saved, but the passengers all perished. 
Now the lives of the passengers were 
of more value than the most valuable 
cargo, and if it was an unwise thing 
for the mate to act as he did to the 
passengers, it would have been a still 
more unwise thing to have done as 
he did to the crew, who were there to 
assist in the struggle with tossing 
winds and roaring waves, and were 
ready when called on to risk their all. 
My Lord Archbishop, I can assure 
your Grace that a good many of us 
clergy who form the crew in this our 
ship have been feeling very uncom- 
fortable under the tarpaulin which 
has been flung over our heads.” 


It was in the very midst of this 
agitation that Magee was caught 
up, as it were, upon the “ tossing 
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wind” of his own reputation, and 
transplanted suddenly and without 
expectation into the green pastures 
of an English see. He had been, 
it would appear, so disgusted with 
the intrigues and weakness of the 
smaller hierarchy that he had 
written to Mr Disraeli to ask 
whether he might have one of the 
smaller appointments which would 
be made vacant by the filling up 
of the vacant Deanery of St Paul’s. 
He had dropped into great de- 
spondency on the subject of ad- 
vancement at this period. “The 
Tories will not promote me: the 
Whigs will leave no Church to be 
promoted in. So there is an end 
of it,” he had written to a friend. 
Straight into the midst of this 
dilemma stepped the incalculable 
individual then at the head of 
affairs in England who followed no 
rules, “I regret,” Mr Disraeli 
said (“on the first page of his 
letter,” adds Canon Macdonnell, 
“‘ with a touch of humour”), that 
I cannot comply with your request, 
for... I felt it my duty to recom- 
mend her Majesty to nominate you, 
if agreeable to yourself, to the 
vacant see of Peterborough.” It is 
seldom that good fortune comes as 
in a fairy tale in this unlooked-for 
way. Magee came into the Dublin 
Congress where his friend was 
speaking in what must suddenly 
have seemed to him the most vain 
of debates, and as soon as Canon 
Macdonnell (who was then Dean 
of Cashel) had ended, whispered 
to him to come out. “ He looked 
so pale and like a man who had 
received a sudden shock, that I 
expected some very sad news,” 
Thus life leaped up into a wider 
development, and he was delivered 
from the excitement at white heat 
of passion, of a patriotic but baffled 
leader vainly struggling against 
the weaker hands which held the 
control, He was “the first Irish- 
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man since the Reformation who 
has ever held an English See.” 

Naturally there was some pain 
as well as much pleasure in this 
sudden transformation. “I wish 
I had you here,” he cries out to 
his friend, “for a talk over many 
things, and to ask your advice on 
some ;” and he speaks of “the 
sinking feeling of isolation” with 
which he goes forth to a sphere he 
had never calculated upon. “I 
tremble for myself,” he says, “and 
sigh to think of the dear friends I 
am leaving here,” and especially 
“my oldest and dearest,” to whom 
he was writing. It is pleasant to 
know that Macdonnell soon re- 
ceived an English benefice at his 
friend’s hands, and later a canonry 
in Peterborough, which brought 
them into the closest relations 
again. Fortunate men, who to old 
age kept up the nearness of this 
tie ! 

All these struggles within the 
bosom of his own native branch 
of the Church being over, Bishop 
Magee stepped into—what was at 
once the first place as a parlia- 
mentary orator, and the often 
thankless position of champion of 
that Ohurch, serving it against its 
will, and contrary to its own 
doubtful wisdom, which would 
have resisted still, though without 
the faintest hope of anything but 
defeat. Bishop Magee saw that 
this was hopeless, and manfully 
set himself to the difficult work 
of getting the best terms possible. 
His speech upon the second read- 
ing of the Irish Church Bill in 
the House of Lords was appar- 
ently the chief event in that de- 
bate. He felt the difficulty of 
his position very deeply. It was 
one in which he could not hope 
to please those for whom he strug- 
gled, and he was scarcely as yet 
prepared to look to a wider audi- 
**T would give all I possess 
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to escape speaking,” he cries. 
‘“‘The responsibility, the novelty 
of the audience, the certainty that 
what I say will please no one, the 
necessary limit of time, the previ- 
ous exhaustion of the subject,— 
all these things are against me!” 
“The day before he was to speak,” 
Canon Macdonnell adds, “ Arch- 
bishop Trench met him wandering 
about near the bishops’ robing. 
room in a state of extreme ner- 
vousness, and he opened his heart 
to him, expressing his fear of the 
ordeal he had to go through, and 
the certainty of his disappointing 
the expectations of his friends, 
The Archbishop quietly and lov- 
ingly laid his hand upon his 
shoulder and said, ‘‘ Never fear: 
you will do very well.” There 
is another curious little note of 
the progress of this great speech, 
and how the orator in his high 
excitement was fretted and dis- 
turbed. “Lord Russell . . . sat 
near on the cross benches, and 
kept up a running commentary 
which was quite audible. He 
(the bishop) could hear for in- 
stance the words, ‘He has put 
his foot in it now’—and a little 
after the words, ‘I declare he has 
got his foot out of it again.’” 
One would suppose, however, that 
these comments must have struck 
Magee’s lively sense of humour, 
and stimulated instead of irritat- 
ing him. 

Next day, however, things were 
improved. ‘The peers received it 
and me very kindly,” he reports to 
his friend. ‘It was by far the 
most trying occasion in my life, 
and I was as near breaking down 
once or twice as well could be, It 
is over now, however, and I feel 
‘muckle the better.’” Lord Derby, 
no enthusiast, referred to the 
speech in the course of the debate 
as a speech “ which kept your lord- 
ships entranced in rapt attention”; 
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“a speech containing within itself 
the most cogent and most con- 
clusive arguments upon the merits 
of the question, while its fervid 
eloquence, its impassioned and 
beautiful language, have never in 
my memory been surpassed, and 
rarely equalled in my long parlia- 
mentary experience.” 

We must not, however, linger 
too long on Bishop Magee, though 
we cannot omit his highly char- 
acteristic description of how he 
was led into one of his great 
oratorical performances. He de- 
scribes how he found the Arch- 
bishop (Tait) and a number of 
bishops discussing a bill (it was 
the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill, not a happy effort, but that 
is a detail), and was received, 
along with several amendments 
he proposed, very graciously ; but 
soon discovered that ‘‘he relied on 
me to fight for him and it, on the 
second reading”: this Magee was 
very unwilling to do, and suc- 
ceeded, as he thought, in getting 
off: but he had not calculated on 
the chances of the debate. One 
of the earliest speakers was Lord 
Shaftesbury, “evidently in for a 
deliberately prepared and smash- 
ing criticism on the whole bill and 
the Bench to boot.” 


“The Archbishop urged me to reply 
as he went on. But I was very averse 
to asecond quarrel with Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who had lately been reconciled 
to me, and had that very day written 
me a very civil letter on other matters. 
I held to this even after he had per- 
sonally attacked me in his opening 
remarks. However, as he went ahead 
tearing the bill up, and with it his 
own of two years ago, the Archbishop 
got so excited and insisting that I 
had to yield: besides, the old Adam 
stirred in me as I saw Shaftesbury, 
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after attacking me in front, exposing 


his own flank so deliciously. Accord- 
ingly, I took my seat between the two 
Archbishops—they cramming me with 
facts and points in either ear, and I 
trying to listen to Shaftesbury with 
my eyelids. . . . I felt I was in for 
a big speech, and not prepared for it. 
However, I think I may say that I 
succeeded—at least, if I may judge 
not only from the cheering at the 
time, but from special thanks from 
the two Archbishops, and such oppo- 
site men as Lords Grey, Granville, 
and Cairns.’ 


What a fine subject for a painter 
of humour and character! the vi- 
vacious little Irishman, all spirit 
and keen perception, between Tait, 
with that grave countenance on 
which sorrow had left an abiding 
trace of tragedy, and the somewhat 
heavy seriousness of Thompson— 
the three kingdoms after a novel 
kind, more characteristic than that 
in which they are usually repre- 
sented, 


It would be difficult, within the 
limits of intellect and education 
common to the two men, to find 
anything more unlike Dr Magee 
than Lord Blachford, or Sir Fred- 
eric Rogers, which is the name 
by which he is best known in con- 
temporary history.! (These late 
lordships are a great trouble. A 
known man disappears ; we wonder 
what has become of him: and lo! 
he stands by all the time, veiled in 
a new meaningless title!) Fred- 
eric Rogers is what we may call 
the University ideal of a typical 
Englishman—an ideal which has 
become exceedingly popular in 
recent times, while well enough 
known in all. In this day it has 
developed into a model of the irre- 
proachable, which its very excel- 
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lence goes far to render colourless 
—the picture of a man who is no 
man, like Lamb’s solemn books, 
which were no books,—not that he 
has not all the necessary qualifica- 
tions for making one, but that the 
utter blamelessness, correctness, 
faultlessness of him in mind, char- 
acter, and style are too much for 
common humanity. We greatly 
fear that this ideal has been forced 
upon the academic world in a man- 
ner which is sadly against all de- 
velopment of individual character, 
as if those virtuous youths que for- 
ment les délices of dons and tutors 
could not be good without follow- 
ing a pattern which swamps indi- 
viduality in perfection. In this 
case, too, is not le miewx lennemi 
du bien? Lord Blachford was no 
prig: but his imitators in their 
youth are prigs, and to be dis- 
couraged by all to whom humanity 
counts for more than this smooth 
and perfect outline. We should 
be disposed to offer a piece of 
advice to future biographers which 
none of them will take, so that we 
may enlarge with all freedom upon 
the advantages of it. We should 
say, cut out with a ruthless hand 
all University letters, the prosing 
of the young man to his friends or 
his mother and sister about his 
work, his high-minded conscious- 
ness that he has done his best, yet 
humble conviction that it has not 
been good enough, and his artless 
surprise to find that he has suc- 
ceeded. These admirable youths 
all say pretty much the same, and 
have been tolerated long enough 
in literature. Let us in future 
consider the University portion of 
a@ man’s career as said. It was 
the Oxford Movement, we think, 
which brought it into the forefront 
of life, and has made it appear ever 
since to the doubtful reader that 
the thinkings of a horde of harm- 
less youths were of importance 
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enough to fill page upon page of 
respectable volumes. However 
this is inappropriate to the present 
volume, though it has spoiled go 
many such; for Lord Blachford’s 
University letters are those of 
Don and not of the most virtuous 
of undergraduates,—a distinction 
in degree, however, but not in 
kind. 

We confess for our own part 
that we are very tired of the 
Oxford Movement: after Lord 
Blachford,—who is not excessive 
on that point, and indeed the book 
is not excessive : one volume only, 
for which let us be thankful,— 
we profess that nothing will induce 
us to look at a book in which the 
names of Newman, Keble, Pusey, 
&c., are sprinkled over the pages, 
If we do not know enough of them 
by this time, we fear we are not 
likely to derive much knowledge 
from further instruction. These 
men have reduced the world in 
which they occupied so great a 
place into a sort of intellectual 
vacuum where no human merit 
or quality could exist but their 
own. A finer example even than 
Lord Blachford is Dean Church, for 
instance, a man of every excellence, 
fine intellect, admirable character, 
a man standing head and shoulders 
above his fellows—yet the curious 
fact has been pointed out that in 
the basket of fragments entitled 
his life and letters, there were 
exactly three letters which were 
quoted by every critic, and marked 
and referred to by anxious seekers 
after instruction and sympathy— 
always the same three, in the 
ocean of blameless goodness and 
irreproachable utterance. We 
doubt whether there will be one 
in the collection now before us— 
not we imagine because the man 
was incapable of any deeper touch, 
but because the intellectual has so 
far surmounted the human as to 
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make the barren excellence seem 
actually the better way. 

Having relieved our mind by 
this protest, we will add a note 
which shows how Newman, accord- 
ing to the perception of his dis- 
ciple, agreed with it, though in 
different nomenclature. Rogers 
has been describing the larger 
sympathies of Newman—how “he 
caught at once all that you meant 
or were driving at in a sentiment 
or philosophical reflection or a 
joke” (which last is startling, for 
the joke is hard to find) :— 


“T should add that he always 
seemed to me to have a kind of re- 
pugnance to the highly finished man- 
ners of the man of the world. Nothing 
covers what is behind it so completely 
as mental or moral polish. It reveals 
nothing but what it reflects. And 
this Newman did not like. It baffled 
him and kept him at a distance. He 
did not know what matter of interest 
he could touch with confidence ; and 
this to a man who is keenly alive to 
sympathy or the want of it means an 
atmosphere of artificial constraint.” 


This is admirably said, and it 
expresses exactly what we had 
meant to say. ‘ Highly finished 
manners” are not, perhaps, the 
cause to which we should at- 
tribute this blankness. Intel- 
lectualism, the subordination of 
everything else to the dominion 
of the abstract, the overmastering 
solicitude to say nothing that is 
not up to a certain standard of 
“moral and mental polish,” is 
more baffling than fine manners. 
But that “it reveals nothing but 
what it reflects” is precisely the 
criticism which we should apply 
to the many books constructed 
from this point of view, which pro- 
fess to disclose to us men who are 
really worthy to be known, though 
perhaps indeed they never did un- 
veil themselves, and walk as men 
among men: 
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A number of Lord Blachford’s 
letters are the ordinary traveller’s 
letters about Rome and Italy, of 
which we have had so many that 
they are quite beyond criticism. 
There is, however, here and there 
a little touch of something tangible, 
as in the story of “a certain priest 
called Pentini,” who was concerned 
in the Rome of other days in “an 
interesting system of retraites for 
the poorer classes and soldiers” :— 


& “They are a society of twelve 
priests incorporated by the Pope, but 
quite independent, with twelve (or 
more) working men (without autho- 
rity) under them, who simply buy a 
house large enough to accommodate 
about seventy people, with beds, a 
kitchen, a chapel and oratory, lecture- 
room, and yard to walk in—catch 
their seventy men, partly with, partly 
against, their will, and then inflict 
upon them eight or nine days of 
preaching, silence, meagre diet, finish- 
ing with confession and communion. 
When we went through the house 
they had got fifty or sixty soldiers in 
hand. They came, we were told, of 
their own free will; but those who 
would not come of their free will 
were compelled to come. When they 
went out, a batch (muta) of townsmen 
were to come in ; and so Pentini said 
about twelve or fifteen hundred people 
passed through their hands during 
the year, with, on the whole, the very 
best results.” 


On a second visit Rogers and 
his party saw the following extra- 
ordinary scene. They had gone 
to hear a sermon, the subject of 
which was the Blessed Virgin :— 


“Near the end of the sermon we were 
sent out of that part of the chapel, 
and shortly Pentini rushed in with 
all the soldiers in a body after him, 
who all threw themselves, sobbing 
and groaning, before a picture of the 
Virgin over the altar, he standing at 
their head and leading the way in 
vehement ejaculations to his men, 
with a kind of shouting encourage- 
ment to pray on, and pray earnestly, 
much in the way, mutatis mutandis, 
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in which you would cheer on men 
who were fighting—all the men going 
on sobbing loudly, and apparently 
quite overcome, as ‘ Pray to her, pray 
earnestly, cry to her—you know not 
how she loves you: cry, Viva Maria’— 
and then there was a low shout of 
Viva Maria!” 


These were the Papal methods 
in the days when the priests were 
supreme — which they were not 
always, however, as in the case of 
this earnest evangelist, whom the 
present writer knew many years 
afterwards as Monsignor Pentini, 
a sort of local Prince and Saint at 
Frascati, to whom all the peasants 
about brought their quarrels for 
arbitration, but who was kept 
back, it was said, from the Car- 
dinal’s hat, which he deserved, be- 
cause he was “a Liberal”; also a 
little because the gorgeous red car- 
riage and footmen with which a 
Cardinal was compelled to drive 
about was too much for his finan- 
ces, impoverished with almsgiving. 
He did eventually, however, attain 
that honour. 

When Mr Rogers became weary 
of University life, he ‘‘ went in for ” 
law, and came to London, where 
he was speedily immersed in official 
business: a man born for secre- 
taryships, private and public, and 
the pulling of the strings of per- 
sons on superior altitudes, not so 
clever as hiraself. His first occu- 
pation, however, as he pursued his 
legal studies, was as leader writer 
to the ‘Times,’ a business performed 
in the most curious way. 


“T dined with Mr Walter and his 
son in Printing House Square at five 
o'clock, and found that I was expected 
to write an article there and then on 
one of the subjects of the day. I 
protested my inability, not supposing 
myself capable of doing such a thing 
in less than a week. This was pooh- 
poohed. I tried, found it possible, 


and found also that I was expected 
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to repeat the process next day, same 
hour, same dinner, short conversation 
after dinner: then the subject was 


announced, and I was left alone til] 
tea-time, when Mr Walter appeared, 
read aloud what I had done, with 
criticisms, and after correction, car- 
ried off the paper to the printer, 
When the article was finished the 


same process was repeated, and when 
I was disburdened of the whole article 
I went home to bed. Gradually, it 


appeared that I was expected (exceptis 
excipiendis) to do this every evening.” 


This tremendous engagement at 
‘a very liberal salary ”—but this, 
it appeared, was not wanted,— 
happy Rogers !—continued for a 
whole year, after which the dinners 
were got rid of. These were the 
days when the ‘Times’ was the 
Thunderer, and led, or followed 
seeming to lead, popular opinion, 
The dinners at five o’clock, we 
may believe, are at least abolished 
now. ‘The phrase, ‘ monster 
meeting,’ was due to me,” Sir 
Frederic adds modestly. It is not 
a great thing to claim. 

One of the occasional glimpses 
behind the scenes in which official 
life is rich, occurred in rather an 
amusing way when Rogers (now 
Sir Frederic by the death of his 
father) accompanied Mr Chichester 
Fortescue to a meeting with Lord 
Palmerston, in respect to a New 
Zealand Bill which he was bring- 
ing in. “Pam” “sat himself 
down, put his hands between his 
knees, and assumed a kind of 
fixed, resigned look, drooping his 
shoulders and sinking his eyes 
like a man who was to undergo 
a shower-bath.” Rogers had ex- 
pected “a kind of arguing and 
examination,” but Lord Palmerston 
accepted the whole thing “in such 
a free and easy way, and with 
so little trouble to himself,” after 
hearing the statement, that the 
two negotiators, when they left 
him, burst into a fit of laughter. 
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“This is being behind the scenes,” 
said Mr Fortescue. 


“ He had quoted to Palmerston with 
eat force a passage in favour of his 
resent proceeding from a despatch of 
Lord Carnarvon’s. ‘Of course I shall 
read that in the House,’ as if that 
were the testimony of an enemy. So 
when we got into the cab, I told him 
that that despatch was my writing, so 
that when the Whig Under Secretary 
quotes the Tory Under Secretary in 
favour of the Whig measure, it will 
be in fact quoting Sir Frederic Rogers's 
despatch as a hostile testimony to the 
merits of Sir Frederic Rogers’s Bill. 
I told him this, and he laughed, and 
said, ‘ Behind the scenes again.’ ” 


It is difficult to characterise the 
writer who follows these two very 
definite men with one of the most 
curious books that the present day, 
so given to odd and foolish Remi- 
niscences and Autobiographies, has 
seen.! What is Mr Augustus Hare? 
He is neither anybody nor nobody 
—neither male nor female, neither 
imbecile nor wise. He has been 
of use to the world, we believe, in 
various ways, specially to travellers 
in his Walks in Florence, Rome, 
&ec., which are good so far as guide 
books go, and carefully manufac- 
tured. A great many years ago, 
we forget how many, he produced 
a book to the honour and glory of 
his family, in which an innumer- 
able band of pious women, with a 
sprinkling of admirable men, were 
canonised, deified — inhabitants 
of a mournful paradise extending 
from somewhere beyond Alderley 
Edge, on the bleak brows of 
Cheshire, to the downs of Sussex. 
These ladies were called Stanley, 
Leycester, Naylor, &c., &c., and 
were woven in and in with 
branches of the family of the 
Hares ; and they were all volumin- 
. ous letter-writers, all in constant 
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bereavement from the death of 
some near friend, and receiving 
letters of condolence thereanent ; 
or else writing similar letters of 
condolence in their turn to others. 
The book was entitled ‘ Memorials 
of a Quiet Life ;’ which quiet life, 
we imagine—it is so long ago that 
we have forgotten the details— 
was that of Mrs Augustus Hare, 
the nominal mother of the writer, 
round whom all those devoted and 
devout Lucies, Georgianas,; and 
Carolines revolved, and who was, 
as indeed they all were, a saint 
on earth. One black sheep only 
there was among those snow-white 
lambs, and she was but mildly 
black, the perpetrator of one great 
fault, which perilled her salvation, 
but no more. This lady was Mrs 
Julius Hare, and her sin was that 
she had burned a great number of 
letters of the Hare family, letters 
which would have furnished ma- 
terials for another volume to Mr 
Augustus —which, considering that 
the book was very successful and 
sold largely (we believe), was a 
tangible reason, with which at 
least a manufacturer of books 
could sympathise. Zn revanche, 
but probably that made her crime 
the deeper, this lady published 
a book of her own, likewise made 
up of letters of condolence, which 
had a great sale. But except this 
peccant Mrs Julius, all the Mrs 
Hares in the book, except the real 
mother of Mr Augustus, who was 
avowedly worldly, were angels of 
perfection—mournful angels, as we 
have said, generally clothed in 
widows’ weeds, and with a gift for 
condoling with each other which 
was amazing and left the reader 
speechless. We ourselves remem- 
ber, after a few volumes, to have 
profanely demanded of our sur- 
roundings a French novel, no 
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matter how naughty, to take the 
taste of such superlative virtue out 
of our mouth. 

But the whirligig of time has 
as usual brought about its re- 
venges. All these good ladies are 
dead, they can condole no longer, 
their bereavements are over; and 
no new letters calculated to pro- 
mote the manufacture of other 
saleable volumes can now be 
looked for. This circumstance 
has cleared the eyes and loosened 
the tongue of Mr Augustus Hare. 
He has looked back upon his 
saints, his widows, his virgins; 
with misgivings he has looked 
back. Did he perhaps add a grace 
which was not there by nature? 
He has bundled them all into the 
balances, mourning veils and lach- 
rymatories and all. And in the 
clear light of this later day they 
have been found wanting. The 
saints have turned into what the 
profane call old cats, cruel, sharp- 
clawed, sharp-tongued, mean and 
silly women; and it is Mr Augustus, 
with all the suppressed wrongs of 
his boyhood to avenge, who, in the 
bitterest accents of the spiteful 
showman, shows over again in 
distinct tableaux, and with many 
details, the real though hitherto 
secret history of the House of 
Hare. 

“Tt is an ill bird,” says the 
proverb, ‘‘ who files his own nest.” 
In the case of Mr Augustus, how- 
ever, there is this quaint plea in 
diminution of damages, that, like 
so many other adopted children, 
he was never quite clear about his 
own nest,—whether it was the 
secluded house at Hurstmonceaux, 
where all the evangelical vices 
were rampant, or the light-hearted, 
sometimes impecunious, but amus- 
ing foreign apartment in which 
“ Ttalima ”—that is to say, Italian 
mamma — flourished among her 
other children, It is true that he 











loved the mother-aunt, and disliked 
the real authoress of his being; but 
the double bond was no doubt 
confusing all the same. And 
looking back, Mr Augustus finds 
that he was a very cruelly used 
unhappy little boy among the 
saints. His spiritual welfare was 
so much considered that he was 
scolded, punished, whipped within 
an inch of his life. He was not 
allowed to have his pudding when 
it was a particularly nice one; he 
was locked into dreadful bare 
solitary rooms ; he had no fire, no 
bath, and had to break the ice in 
his small washing-basin before he 
could wash his miserable little face, 
This began from his earliest years, 
when Uncle Julius chastised him 
with a large whip when he was 
naughty ; but his persecution be- 
came diabolical when Uncle Julius 
married, and a prudish aunt, 
Esther, with the countenance of 
an angel, but a mind constantly 
employed in schemes for his 
destruction, came on the scene. 
Poor little Mr Augustus! what a 
bad day it was for him when his 
careless mamma gave him up out 
of her too well filled and riotous 
nursery to the prim but savage 
virtue of Hurstmonceaux! It is 
true that Hurstmonceaux has 
hitherto been considered a home 
of all the graces, as well as all the 
excellences, of life. But now we 
are undeceived. Archdeacon Hare 
was a man of great learning, of 
genial and graceful philosophy, 
not over-deep : a man whose house 
was lined from floor to ceiling, 
every room in it, with books—a 
sort of early father of the Broad 
Church, liberal, slightly unortho- 
dox, the most amiable of men. 
Nothing of the sort. He was a 
black Oalvinist, one of those re- 
ligious demons who think terror 
the best of incentives to piety, and 
that to break a child’s spirit, and 
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train him in every kind of privation 
and disappointment, is the way 
to make him a Christian; a man 
of savage utterance, and still more 
savage action, whose roar of speech 
filled the house with alarm. Mrs 
Julius Hare we have also been 
accustomed to hear spoken of with 
respect and kindness. We our- 
selves remember with much ad- 
miration her soft countenance, 
surrounded by the widow’s cap, 
and looking young and fresh in 
that enclosure, with a clearness 
which always suggested to us 
“the clear shining after rain” 
of Scriptural simile. Not so. 
Her devil was a softer devil than 
that of her husband, but also a 
far more subtle and prevailing 
one, though chiefly given up to 
inventing tortures for a certain 
small boy, contriving to make 
everybody unjust to him, to over- 
whelm him with pains and 
penalties, and make his life miser- 
able. This is the corrected record 
which Mr Hare gives forth to the 
world as affording a true picture 
of his family and surroundings. 
But this is not all. The 
mother whom he adored, and upon 
his adoration and devotion to 
whom Mr Augustus traded for his 
own honour and glory in after- 
days, was only so much less bad 
that she was the influenced person, 
allowing, not inventing, the system, 
permitting him to be thus cruelly 
treated for his good: yet indeed 
she herself presented a stern aspect 
to the boy, as he says, through 
all the earlier portion of his life. 
It was she who took away the 
nice puddings from under his 
disappointed nose. It was she 


who counted out to him, when he 
was almost a young man, the 
exact amount of his travelling 
expenses, without leaving a penny 
over: so that this son of wealth on 
one or two* occasions walked the 
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streets all night because he had no 
money to get a bed, and starved 
all day, gladly accepting a bit of 
bread from a passer-by, because he 
had not a penny left to buy a roll. 
Ill-used and miserable boy! David 
Oopperfield was nothing to him. 
Aunt Lucy too, Mrs Marcus Hare, 
one of the chiefest saints of the 
‘ Memorials,’ hated him because he 
took some part of the attention of 
visitors from her own son, and 
pursued him with feminine malig- 
nities. There was not one indi- 
vidual that came near this unhappy 
urchin in his childhood who was 
not in himself (or herself) abomin- 
able, and in his (or her) conduct 
to him a monster and savage. He 
was not more fortunate when he 
went to school, and no reader of 
this book but must feel that the 
fact of his growing up and actually 
coming to manhood after the tor- 
tures of his youth proves the ex- 
istence of such vitality on the part 
of Mr Augustus as is very seldom 
met with. 

A curious home certainly was 
his in its earliest stage. The house 
of Mrs Augustus Hare and her 
little boy was not far from the 
Rectory at Hurstmonceaux, where 
Uncle Julius was: and during all 
the Archdeacon’s bachelor life he 
came every evening at six o’clock 
to dinner, the sound of his loud 
voice thrilling through the house 
and through the terrified soul of 
the child, who, except when he 
was whipped or put through some 
discipline of disappointment, ex- 
isted behind-backs, and was taken 
little notice of. After the Arch- 
deacon’s marriage his wife, that 
no breach of unity might be sup- 
posed to come by her means, in- 
sisted that Mrs Augustus and her 
boy should dine every day at the 
Rectory, which in winter necessi- 
tated sleeping too, and the con- 
sequent laying open of the unfor- 
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tunate boy to all Aunt Esther’s 
horrible schemes against him. To 
live thus in two places at once 
must have been sufliciently un- 
comfortable, however, without any 
schemes, though it seems to point 
at rather an excess of love and 
charity than any deficiency. But 
all these eccentricities fade before 
the spectacle of this strange being, 
who remembers so venomously after 
fifty years the grievances, real or 
imaginary, of his childhood, and 
deliberately avenges himself at 
sixty upon the persons who mal- 
treated him at ten. Such a ten- 
acity of ill-feeling, such a cold 
rage of vituperation, is very rarely 
to be met with. And to think 
that all this overflow of gall 
should have followed the rather 
sickening honey of the ‘ Memor- 
ials’ is still more curious. Per- 
haps it was inevitable, however, 
that having gone so far in one 
direction there should be a reac- 
tion on the other. Nothing is so 
virulent as the valet who—contra- 
dicting the proverb, by making an 
intolerable hero of his master 
in public, as sometimes happens— 
avenges himself by gathering every 
rag and scrap of obloquy to heap 
upon his name in private. Such 
an instance, however, has perhaps 
never been known in the world of 
gentlemen, so called, before. 

There are, however, some amus- 
ing anecdotes scattered between 
hands, of which we may take the 
advantage as we wade through 
this foam of superannuated wrath, 
spite, and malice. Here is one 
which shows clearly enough the 
much discomfiture of a scholar 
and philosopher when brought into 
contact with the real facts of life :— 


“Uncle Julius would have given 
the world to have been able to speak 
easily and sympathetically to his 
people, but he could not get the 
words out. 


Sick people in the parish 
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used to say, ‘The Archdeacon he do 
come to us, and he do sit by the bed 
and hold our hands, and he do grow] 
a bit, but he do zay nowt.’ 

“One day he heard that a family 
named Woodham was in great afflic. 
tion. It was just after poor Haydon 
had committed suicide, and he took 
down Wordsworth’s Sonnet on Hay. 
don and read it to them by way of 
comfort. Of course they had never 
heard of Haydon, and had not an idea 
what it was all about.” 


We remember in ancient days, 
when it was usual to dwell upon 
the inefficiency of female educa- 
tion, a story which was current of 
a young wife, who, eager to solace 
her husband in his illness, made 
with the most anxious care, and 
brought to his bedside—a steaming 
bowl of paste, the only thing she 
knew how to make! The Arch- 
deacon with Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
is something like a parallel case. 

It must be confessed, however, 
that when Mr Augustus Hare is 
not malignant, he is very much 
less interesting and amusing than 
when his paragraphs plump like 
drops of concentrated venom on 
the dinted page. He is a good 
hater, if ever man was, It is 
a pity, however, that he has 
not reflected upon the unlikeli- 
hood, to use the mildest expres- 
sion, that everybody he met with 
in his youth was bad and cruel. 
A bad and cruel person is in 
general life the undoubted ex- 
ception, else the world must 
cease to go round. But indeed 
Mr Augustus’s mind as here ex- 
pressed is uncomfortably like the 
mind which we usually attribute 
(in many cases no doubt, very 
unjustly) to a waiting - maid: 
whose power of inventing evil 
motives and believing in them is 
so extraordinary, as well as her 
conviction that she is surrounded 
by plotting enemies. And the 
credulity which induces Mr Hare 
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to believe in the story of the Fam- 
ily Spy, said to be a “Sicilian 
nobleman,” who follows the Hares 
(let us specify—the Francis Hares, 
the real parents of Mr Augustus) 
wherever they go, watching their 
doors and windows night and day, 
but not allowing himself to be 
spoken to, except on an occasion 
when he brought important occult 
information,—is exceedingly like 
a story warranted to please the 
Servants’ Hall—or perhaps rather 
the Housekeeper’s Room. And 
we sadly fear, though we hesitate 
upon the term, that our author 
is a Snob, in Thackeray’s sense 
of the word. The fundamental 
fault of Aunt Esther and her 
family was, that they were of 
so different a rank to himself 
and his mother that they never 
could have agreed; and when 
he went to Oxford he specifies 
his special friends, each with a 
little footnote attached, ‘son of 
Lord So-and-so,” and deplores that 
he could not keep company with 
most of the other young men, who 
again were of inferior rank to his 
own. These sentiments, to be 
sure, are not very uncommon, 
especially on the waiting - maid 
level; but they are seldom so 
openly expressed, and quite rare, 
we think, in the revelations of a 
member of a college respecting his 
fellows there. 

We must not, however, omit to 
acknowledge that there is a store- 
house ef curious stories in the 
three stout and squat volumes in 
which Mr Hare relates the inci- 
dents, so wonderfully diluted, of 
his not eventful life. These tales, 
in many cases, are related to us as 
having happened to members of 
the widely spreading and inex- 
haustible family of the Hares, 
in behalf of whom, notwithstand- 
ing the generally unamiable char- 
acter attributed to them by their 
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kinsman, the powers unseen must 
have taken a quite remarkable in- 
terest. We have already alluded 
to the Family Spy. A still more 
uncommon agent was Madame de 
Trafford, a lady with a familiar 
spirit, who not only prepared the 
minds of the Hare ladies for inevit- 
able misfortune, but supplied to a 
certain extent the funds necessary 
to meet it. This is, perhaps, the 
first instance on record of super- 
natural guidance accompanied by 
hard cash. “You want £80: here 
itis. I brought it down with me to 
dinner, knowing you would have 
need of it.” This is real friend- 
ship, and we confess would do 
much to convince ourselves of the 
reality of spiritualist aid. 

These occult visitors, however, 
are so completely pat to the occa- 
sion, so much to the point in every 
way, that out of the very abundance 
of the proofs given, doubts arise. 
Once upon a time a famous teller 
of stories in society, of whom Mr 
Hare has no doubt heard, encoun- 
tered in a country house after an 
evening’s entertainment wn enfant 
terrible, who explained to him a 
feeling existent in the house. “Do 
you know,” said the urchin, “ Mr 
So-and-so, mamma says they’re 
all lies.” We would not be uncivil 
like the objectionable small boy ; 
but Mr Hare’s spirits certainly are 
too good. They never palter, in a 
double sense, as spirits use. They 
do not keep the word of promise 
only to the ear. They are, on the 
contrary, most serviceable beings, 
always helpful and ready to save 
their protégés trouble—which is 
very admirable, and really a great 
improvement upon the ordinary 
kind who delight in deception, and 
generally leave their believers in 
the lurch. But then even the 
most tricksy of spirits must recog- 
nise that there is something not 
to be trifled with in the native 
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dignity and superiority of the 
Hares. It is a pity that the his- 
torian of the family should have 
turned it topsy-turvy by this 
truculent performance. He would 
have done better had he left his 
previous works, in which he did 
nothing but sing litanies to the 
family in all its branches save one, 
uncontradicted, and refrained from 
those joys of revenge in which he 
has now indulged. We fear no- 
body will put Mr Augustus in the 
place from which he has spitefully 
endeavoured to pull Julius Hare 
down. Whatever the Archdeacon 
might appear to the naughty little 
boys of his family, he was a person 
of different stature from his tra- 
ducer. His wife, too, is dead and 
defenceless—all her family of her 
own generation dead, so that no- 
body’s feelings may be hurt by 
his disclosures, Mr Augustus tells 
us, with seeming satisfaction — 
nobody left, let us say, to vindi- 
cate the gentle memory or silence 
the spiteful tongue of detraction. 
These victims, however, of this 
vicious and venomous personal 
onslaught are partially avenged 
by the too great diffusion of the 
venom. Everybody of their gen- 
eration could scarcely be so bad 
—all the schoolmasters, private 
tutors, &c., the aunts and cousins 
who had the misfortune to come 
within the range of this dangerous 
little boy, even the savants and 
philosophers whom he met for an 
instant. It is a melancholy sight 
to see a man of sixty or so (the 
dates are his own), after nursing 
the child’s animosities for half a 
century, dedicating thus an entire 
volume, or nearly so, to a revenge 
so petty and vindictive. He may 
be sure at least that in overthrow- 
ing as much as he can the reputa- 
tion of his relations (including the 
adopted mother, of his devotion 
to whom he has made capital for 
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so long), he is very far from having 
added to his own. 


The next books on our list are 
books which may be called en- 
tirely of the New Schools in liter- 
ary art. The cheerful biography 
of our archbishop, the sober re. 
cords of our man of the world, 
are a little old-fashioned, let us 
allow, not “up to date,”—being 
simple annals of things that hap- 
pened, and thoughts not arranged 
upon any plan, but rising and 
falling with the breath of life; 
real thoughts, not fiction — gen- 
uine facts not classified according 
to any theory. Let us thank 
heaven that in the chronicle of 
actual lives we shall still preserve 
that essential thread of nature 
until the day of the pessimist 
and the optimist is overpassed, 
and even fiction begins to see 
clear again. At present fiction, 
alas! cannot be said to see clearly 
at all. When it is not absorbed 
in the odious question of sex, it 
is so overstrained in the pursuit of 
the unusual, so determined at any 
hazard to humanity and with every 
possible breach of its prevailing 
laws to get something new, so that 
no man may say, “ We have heard 
that before”—that its inventions 
are sometimes monstrous, and its 
call upon our attention rather an 
offence to us than an advantage. 
The lady who chooses to veil her- 
self (very imperfectly) under the 
name of Lucas Malet is capable 
of very excellent and very deli- 


cate work. The first book that 
introduced her to the public 
dwells upon our recollection, 


though we have forgotten the 
story, like an exquisite and soft 
picture in what we call black and 
white, which means every delicate 
shade of grey, and subdued sug- 
gestion of hues and tints which 
would mar the conception if more 
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insistently expressed. Not so long 
ago another quite delightful pic- 
ture of one of those exquisite 
feminine souls who, retired in the 
country in the absolute bonds of 
duty and banishment from all en- 
joyment and emotion, preserve 
youth and freshness and virginal 
sentiment almost to immortality, 
came from her pen in the person 
of the Lydia Castern who loved 
and rejected Anthony Hammond, 
after such a record of “the hopes 
and fears that kindle hopes,” 
the fluctuations and vicissitudes 
of the heart, as very few writ- 
ers are capable of. But Lucas 
Malet, like so many persons en- 
dowed with a specially fine gift, 
hankers after other expression 
than that most congenial to her 
genius, and has, we think, a special 
desire to show herself as capable 
of treating the very bad as she is 
to embody the very good, the 
blameless and beautiful. 

We are bound to say, however, 
that it is difficult to tell what pre- 
cisely she means in the picture of 
the Carissima.! The girl is beauti- 
ful, seductive, charming. We are 
not permitted to see any evil turn 
in her nature: yet her behaviour is 
so odious and cruel, her motive so 
altogether mean, and her method 
of securing it so barbarous, that 
after all is come and gone we 
do not quite know whether we 
are expected to loathe or to ad- 
mire. The story is told by the 
same Anthony Hammond who was 
the unheroic hero of Lydia Cas- 
tern’s dream, and who now appears 
in the character of that floating 
spectator of society who reports 
other men’s stories, and is the 
universal referee and confidant on 
both sides,—a post better adapted 
to a woman than a man. His 
friend, the lover of the book, is 
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possessed by a ghastly hallucina- 
tion which he cannot get rid of. 
He believes himself to be haunted 
by a horrible dog which he had 
once seen in a still more horrible 
scene of death and destruction in 
Africa on the veldt, which he tried 
to kill but did not, and which 
pursues him night and day, but 
chiefly at night and in the dark. 
An alarming scene, in which he 
betrays himself to the young lady 
to whom he is engaged, compels 
him to tell her the whole story ; 
and we allow that if the girl had 
shrunk from carrying out her en- 
gagement with a man so afflicted, 
there would have been nothing 
wonderful in that fact. But Lucas 
Malet has made up her mind to be 
much more subtle than that. The 
lover, notwithstanding his hallu- 
cination, is a most impassioned and 
adoring lover. The girl—we have 
no confidence in from the first : but 
at least she accepts his attentions, 
his presents, his devotion. They 
have been engaged for a long time. 
They are travelling under the es- 
cort of her father and mother in 
Switzerland, and it only remains 
to fix the time of the marriage. 
This is a situation very attrac- 
tive even to the ordinary romancist. 
The many slips there are between 
the cup and the lip are his delight 
and his easiest inspiration. The 
experienced novel-reader, equally 
pleased to find a crisis quite after 
his heart (should we not say her 
heart ‘—for are not novels written 
for women?), knows from the 
first word that there is to be no 
marriage. But the author adds 
an additional complication, which 
would in vulgar hands be quite 
destructive of our interest in the 
heroine, but which, in the wonder 
and mystery thrown by the author 
about the workings of the young 
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lady’s mind, do not somehow de- 
stroy our interest in her. The 
lover is very rich; the parents 
well enough off, but in the useful 
predicament (to the novelist) of 
possessing only an income whjch 
dies with the comic papa. How 
is she to secure the money, yet 
escape the husband? It seems 
a common, not to say vulgar, 
dilemma ; but we assure the reader 
that it is worked out in no vulgar 
way. What we cannot understand 
is, how a girl, not apparently with- 
out some sense of better things, 
should have been capable of con- 
certing with another suitor in the 
most pitiless and horrible way the 
cruel trick by which the unfortu- 
nate lover is goaded almost into 
madness, and made to believe that 
he has infected his bride with his 
hallucination, and that she too sees 
the spectre. This is beyond surely 
all those latent possibilities of evil 
which our present teachers assure 
us are always lurking under the 
fairest exterior. This incident hap- 
pens on the evening of the day in 
which the civil marriage has taken 
place, and after the bridegroom’s 
will has been signed. So that the 
Carissima (so called by her foolish 
father) is poor Leversedge’s actual 
wife and legal heir to his fortune. 
The reader divines, of course, what 
is the only way out of such a 
frightful situation, for the bride, 
incapable (all the mischief being 
done) of keeping up the deception, 
tells him in her passion and horror 
with herself that she does not love 
him, cannot endure him, and that 
to shake him off has been her object 
all along. 

This is why we place Lucas 
Malet, much against our will, in the 
“new” school. These atrocities 
in human nature may or may not 
exist. We have certainly never 
heard of anything so monstrous 
and dreadful either in real life or 











in poetry; but have we so com- 
pletely come to the end of all the 
possible motives and imaginations 
which actuate people on the gen- 
eral level of humanity as to be 
obliged to have recourse to those 
extreme and unnatural methods? 
People do not take Semiramis or 
Oatherine of Russia as heroines 
of a work of fiction ; and both of 
these ladies—we confess to a weak- 
ness for the latter—are models of 
innocence in comparison with this 
diabolical plotter against the life 
and reason of the man who loves 
her. Miss Braddon’s old fair- 
haired charmer, who pushed her 
former lover into the well and so 
got rid of him and her secret to- 
gether, is innocence itself in com- 
parison. The great crimes that are 
out of nature are also, except in 
very unusual circumstances, or with 
the highest tragic meaning and on 
the highest altitude, out of art also. 
And they are assuredly out of fic- 
tion, which is the great domestic 
entertainment of the English, and 
from which to the young and unin- 
structed the first ideal of life is in 
so many cases formed. That at 
least is the tradition; but we know 
that in all the New Schools, of 
which there are so many, the chief 
object is to shock and startle, to 
give the reader pain instead of 
pleasure. We are not at all sure 
that Lucas Malet means us even to 
disapprove of the Carissima. It 
would almost seem as if the dis- 
gusting personal peculiarities of 
her fellow-conspirator were the 
chief things the author herself 
disapproved of. And we hope 
that those ladies who lead the 
fashion are not going to bring in 
upon us the old-fashioned idea of 
beauty as excusing and covering 
everything. Beauty is all very 
well when the interest is not 
psychological and the heroine is 
more or less passive; but it does 
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not come into analysis or the study 
of character. There would seem, 
however, to have been a tendency, 
a current which has set in this 
direction ever since Mrs Humphry 
Ward began to gloat over the 
charms of her Marcella—and now 
here is Lucas Malet following her 
lead. ‘To be sure, Marcella is vir- 
tuous to the length of the impos- 
sible, and the Carissima is subtly, 
cruelly wicked ; but beauty in the 
first case supplies the want of 
argument, motive, and reason in 
every crisis, while in the second 
it excuses every step astray, when 
the latter young lady has said or 
done something unusually wicked. 
Her attitude,—“the girl’s mouth 
gathered into that strangely seduc- 
tive shield of a kiss,”—her eyes like 
stars, confuse everybody’s moral 
sensibilities, as Marcella’s more 
highly toned beauty makes her 
foolishness sound like wisdom, and 
her failures look like success. We 
hope we are not going to be de- 
livered over in the realms of fiction 
to this completely immoral agency. 
We protest. Beauty, ladies, if you 
will,—we do not object ; but not 
beauty and psychology too. 


Mr Arthur Morrison’s work ! is 
another development of the New 
School. It is not a piece of de- 
liberately constructed pessimism 
(which is the fashionable word), 
like the horrible story of the Caris- 
sima, in which there is so little 
trace of a real story to tell, or any 
natural impulse, and so much of 
elaborate manufacture. Mr Morri- 
son’s method is different. He does 
not attempt to horrify us by the 
sudden apparition of the demon un- 
der an exterior made up of all the 
attractive graces. There is nothing 
attractive at all in the world 
which he opens to our gaze. It is 
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a world without hope or desire of 
any fair or pleasant thing, know- 
ing nothing but the foullest sedi- 
ment of existence, unable to con- 
ceive of anything better—brutal, 
filthy, miserable, yet in a measure 
content. The “Mean Streets” of 
his former work were meaner, more 
squalid and horrible even, than the 
reality, terrible to contemplate, 
and madding to think of. It is 
strange to think upon what rule it 
is that pictures like these please 
the imagination, and are received 
by so many in the character of an 
entertainment, a portion of the 
relaxation of life, It may be well 
that we should see how another 
part of the world lives; and in- 
deed the reports of some benevo- 
lent societies afford here and there 
similar stories, told without skill, 
as bare records of fact, which 
make little impression, and which 
we may glance over for duty, but 
certainly not for refreshment. In 
these publications, however, the 
“cases” are generally exceptional, 
and we are not called upon to 
accept them as the ordinary level 
of life. 

But Mr Morrison’s narratives 
are professedly on that level, and 
the scenes he puts before us are 
too foul for any imagination, and, 
in all their horrible details, must 
either be fact or a lie, since no 
one, we imagine, could invent 
them. What are they for? to 
make us all a kind of mission- 
aries, impelled by disgust and 
horror, if by no better motive? 
If that were so, they might 
be justified—nay, might be bet- 
ter than the most weighty and 
powerful arguments. But we 
know that at least in many dens 
of London, if not in the particular 
Mean Streets here illustrated, the 
missionaries, whether of religion, 
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or of scrutiny, or of benevolence, 
jostle each other already, and 
send out appeals and demands 
without cease. Are we then to 
take these doubtful tales for 
amusement? France has accept- 
ed a similar kind of amusement 
from M. Zola; but only when 
highly spiced with vice and the 
peculiar kind of garbage upon 
which the French novel-reader has 
chosen to feed. Seldom, however, 
does the historian of the Jago 
bring in this element to make 
his horrors palatable. He shows 
us all the uncleannesses of the 
streets excepting that. So far as 
we can recollect the appalling 
sketch called ‘Lizerunt in the 
Mean Streets,’ in which the 
brutality becomes tragic and so 
almost justifies itself, is the only 
one in which the great pollution 
of all is so much as referred to. 
Sheer filth, misery, blows, and 
bloodshed, hunger, squalor, naked- 
ness, cold, and filth again—the 
lowest depths to which human 
creatures can fall—are the subjects, 
the atmosphere, the meaning of 
these tales. To read ‘A Child of 
the Jago’ is voluntarily to place 
yourself in a spot reeking with 
every odious smell and sight, among 
savages whose sole instruction is 
how to thieve, and whose children 
are as proud of their first efforts 
in stealing as others are of a 
successful lesson or a prize won. 
What can be more extraordinary 
than that we should receive these 
disclosures as a source of recreation 
and relaxation to our own minds, 
to occupy our lighter hours and 
charm our weariness? In the 
days which are now old-fashioned 
we used to be warned against 
the “sensibility ” which wept over 
fictitious distresses, but rarely, 
so said our mentors, was moved 
thereby to any act of charity. 
What shall we say for the fictitious 
horrors which are now pressed 
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upon us for pleasure? But per. 
haps Mr Morrison will say that 
he does not wish to please, but only 
to exhibit another phase of life, 
We are glad to say that we 
have been assured, by an authority 
very well qualified to speak on the 
subject, that such a den of horrors 
as the Jago is so little common 
that she, with an immense experi- 
ence of the slums, finds it difficult 
to believe in its existence,—from 
which so much comfort as is prac- 
ticable may be taken. Mr Mor- 
rison, however, gives us a map of 
the district in which that region 
of utter lawlessness, intestine war- 
fare, crime, and savagery is to be 
found ; where two factions, men 
and women, fight to the death 
periodically without interposition 
of the police, sometimes even kill- 
ing, often wounding and maiming, 
each other, quite unchecked by the 
law. He even gives us chapter 
after chapter descriptive of these 
illustrious fights, and the Homeric 
encounters of the Ranns and the 
Learys, with wild interludes of 
single combat led by the bleed- 
ing furies Norah Welsh and Sally 
Green. Inthe midst of all these hor- 
rors there arises a little boy, an imp 
so far contradictory of his ‘“‘ envir- 
onment” that, though the command- 
ment has been read to him, Thou 
shalt steal, and he feels the ex- 
citement of his first achievement 
in this way, and of the pursuit 
and flight that follow, to be glor- 
ious,—is all the same a fresh little 
dutiful soul out of heaven, know- 
ing no evil, and full of love, obed- 
ience, and trust. Dicky is born 
to steal and fight, as other boys are 
to be good and get on in the world. 
He knows no other way, until it 
is suddenly revealed to him that 
there is such a thing as working 
and getting wages, an alternative 
which he embraces with his whole 
heart, though without any sort of 
conviction that it is more virtuous ; 
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but thieving is precarious and its 
rewards irregular, and the serv- 
ing of the shop, and its protection 
from all predatory prowlers, is in- 
finitely elevating and delightful. 
Poor Dicky is slandered by a dia- 
bolical ‘‘fence,” or receiver of 
stolen goods, who fears his talents 
are to be lost to his natural pro- 
fession, and thus is plunged again 
into the vile current from which 
he has almost escaped ; but he is 
no less an innocent and naturally 
honest child, because he is a poor 
little thief, bound by both hatred 
and love, such love as is possible in 
the Jago, to its horrible lot. This 
strange problem Mr Morrison has 
worked out very tenderly and 
pathetically. His little hero is in 
no way superior to his surround- 
ings, has no aspirations after ex- 
cellence, no dreams of either clean- 
liness or godliness ; yet the little 
soul in that human hell has still 
a faint trail of the light that 
came with him from a brighter 
world, 

It is a pity that Josh Perrott, 
the father, should follow so closely 
in the steps of Bill Sykes, who did 
it better—both the flight over the 
housetops and the rest. But the 
murder for a moment raises the 
Jago and its dreadful inhabitants 
into something like humanity. 
We cannot say very much for the 
Parson, whose figure is visionary, 
and whose muscular Christianity 
seems somehow out of date, a 
thing which has gone by, which 
indeed is quite true, though per- 
haps a pity. Let us hope that 
Father Sturt will yet get posses- 
sion of his uneasy parish, and, 
aided by all the new lodging- 
houses, succeed in clearing out the 
Jago. But it will be to little pur- 
pose, we fear. The rooks dis- 
turbed will cluster anew in some 
other rookery. They will find the 
half-ruinoas houses, the familiar 
dirt, in some other quarter, and 
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the new tenements will receive 
another class. Will it ever be 
possible, driving them thus out of 
one hole of misery into another, 
to wear away these dreadful tribes 
altogether? Who can tell? But 
the prospect seems an unlikely one. 

We have an apology to make 
to Mr Morrison. His motto 
shows that it is not without pur- 
pose that he has taken up this 
subject. But perhaps when a 
writer quotes from the prophet 
Ezekiel to show his motive, it 
would be better for him to put his 
work in another form. Fiction is 
scarcely the medium for a lesson 
taught in such miserable detail, 
and in colours so dark and terrible. 
It is a gruesome book to sit down 
to by the fireside after a day’s 
work, when our minds require re- 
pose rather than stirring up to a 
consideration of the most bitter 
of problems. Perhaps he thinks 
it is the best way to seize the at- 
tention of the frivolous public ; but 
we think he is mistaken, and that, 
however much he may secure it, 


‘very little practical service will 


come from the people who are thus 
beguiled into a lesson, and that of 
the most serious kind, when they 
expected entertainment. Itis not 
in this way, we fear, that any 
practical good is to be done. And 
in these days the public is not by 
any means exclusively devoted to 
fiction as the sort of sugar adapted 
to coat a pill. On the contrary, 
the gentlest of readers prefers to be 
seen with Nordau, or Kidd, or 
Pearson, quite superior kinds of 
literature, upon her table. And 
there is a great future before the 
man who will expound to us with 
all the guarantees of fact, and for 
some real purpose, those scenes to 
which we highly object when they 
are served up for our amusement. 
Then Mr Morrison will no longer 
need to give point to his story with 
an episode @ Ja Bill Sykes. 
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But we advise him in the mean- 
time to study the Parson of to-day 
with diligence. He is by no means 
the Parson of yesterday, but.a very 
different person. Muscular Chris- 
tianity has, we fear, much dis- 
appeared from the Mean Streets ; 
but there are other powers at work 
of much potency and well worth 
expounding. Do they accomplish 
as much as the cost of personal 
outlay and endurance warrants? 
We know not. When Mr Rud- 
yard Kipling with his keen eyes 
descended into the slums, of which, 
indeed, in the nature of things (so 
far as that is of any avail with a 
born See-er) he ought to have 
known nothing, he found there a 
Oatholic priest, an Anglican curate, 
and certain women, all fighting the 
devil in their several ways. Was 
it merely from the exigencies of art 
that he placed them there? Is it 
with respect to the exigencies of 
another kind of art that Mr Morri- 
son keeps them out? Facts ap- 
parently, so far as we are able to 
get at them, and with our imper- 
fect means of sifting and verifying 
them, are on the side of the angels, 
so to speak, and reveal a web of 
closely woven agencies penetrating 
everywhere, or almost everywhere, 
in that dark world. Fiction has 
the great disadvantage as an ex- 
positor that we never can be quite 
sure that it does not add a light, 
or heap on a darkness, almost in- 
voluntarily in the interest of its 
picture. We should very much 
like to know which is true. 


Mr Whibley’s ‘ Book of Scoun- 
drels’! is realism run not mad but 
silly, a preposterous adaptation of 
very old-fashioned and never much 
esteemed methods to catch a blas¢é 
fancy. It has caught a feeble 
breath of fashion, puffed up by 
sundry publications of a similar 


kind, with the intention, presum- 
ably, of giving a new savour to 
the fade and wearisome life of 
every day. There are no doubt 
many scoundrels in the world, to 
whose adventures a certain amount 
of interest attaches ; but we think 
few readers will find them among 
the handful of thieves whose easily 
fathomed records have been flung 
together in this book, with as 
little vigour or character as if 
they had been so many peaceable 
weavers earning starvation wages 
at home. Nay, the weavers are 
infinitely more interesting than 
the highwaymen, of whose high 
art and gallantry Mr Whibley 
treats with laborious irony and 
a whipped-up enthusiasm, which 
could take in only the simplest 
intelligence. Happily no ingenu- 
ous youth will ever be led to emu- 
late Jack Shepherd by such dilet- 
tante and philosophical studies, so 
that we may dismiss from our 
minds any sort of apprehension 
on that subject. One wonders, 
indeed, in what kind of artificial 
world the man can live who thinks 
it worth his trouble to make a 
book out of such paltry materials. 
The ‘Newgate Calendar’ has a 
rude greatness which the dilet- 
tante can never reach; its adven- 
tures are not art but reality: 
there are no fine lights and shades, 
no picturesque bits, no ironical 
admiration in that sturdy chron- 
icle. When a writer would use 
these elegant methods he should 
choose another subject if he wants 
to impress and instruct : and there 
is certainly very little to amuse 
in the grim and trivial episodes 
which end invariably in the gallows. 
We fear that Mr De Quincey has 
something to answer for in the 
production of these elaborate per- 
formances: but then the author 
of “Murder as one of the Fine 
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Arts” was Mr De Quincey, and the 
author of the ‘ Book of Scoundrels’ 
is Mr Whibley, which makes a 
difference too keen and biting to 
be diluted by further compari- 
son. “There are other manifes- 
tations of greatness than to relieve 
suffering or to wreck an empire,” 
says the latter author. 

“ Julius Cesar and John Howard are 
not the only heroes who have smiled 
upon the world. In the supreme 
adaptation of means to an end, there 
is a constant nobility, for neither 
ambition nor virtue is the essential of 
a perfect action. How shall you con- 
template with indifference the career 
of an artist whom genius or good 
guidance has compelled to exercise 
his peculiar skill, to indulge his finer 
aptitudes? A masterly theft rises in 
its claim to respect high above the 
reprobation of the moralist. The 
scoundrel, once justice is quit of him, 
has a right to be appraised by his 
actions, not by their effects ; and he 
dies secure in the knowledge that he 
is commonly more distinguished if he 
be less loved than his virtuous con- 
temporaries.” 


This is very dull fooling, if fool- 
ing itis. Substitute another word 
for theft, and it would sound un- 
commonly like the beginning of a 
lecture at Toynbee Hall, where 
everything is conducted in dead 
seriousness, we hope, and the high- 
est morality always inculcated. 
Adapted to the story of an obscure 
painter, how noble would it not 
make all the shopboys feel them- 
selves in having found that ex- 
quisite artist out! But with our 
best ingenuity we cannot shape it 
into a joke, It is true that there 
are not very many professors of 
that special art of tragic pleasan- 
try. Dean Swift and Defoe, and 
in a later generation De Quincey, 
are examples which Mr Whibley 
has evidently studied (if he has 
studied them) in vain. But he 
might have done better than this. 
Archbishop Magee, indeed, a very 
recent example, and not profes- 
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sional, wielded the delicate instru- 
ment so cleverly that he convinced 
Messrs Tyndall and Faraday that, 
according to their modern princi- 
ples, an old woman suffering from 
various painful diseases should be 
put to death summarily and chari- 
tably as if she were an old horse. 
The philosophers concurred and ap- 
plauded, and never knew that they 
were being laughed at. But Mr 
Whibley is not so convincing as 
Dr Magee—indeed the field is so 
fine that we do not recommend it 
to new writers. Let them stick 
to their own weapons, and not 
attempt to put this needle-lance in 
rest. 

Mr Whibley takes for the motto 


of his work certain words usually 


employed in a different context— 
“To the Greeks Foo.isHNEss.” 
What does Mr Whibley mean? 
Is it his fine wit and irony that 
is foolishness to the Greeks? 
Indeed we are with him there, 
and have just said so. But does 
he then think his own lucubrations 
Wispom? (This word, he will 
allow, is even more deserving of 
capitals than the other.) Or is it 
his subject that is important 
enough to be contemplated by all 
the sages, and weighed in their 
balances? But no man likes to 
be robbed, and we do not imagine 
that any Greeks, from Socrates 
down to M. Gennadius, let us 
say, would think it foolishness to 
have his pocket picked or a pistol 
presented at his head—things not 
unknown either in ancient or in 
modern times in classic regions. 
It must be then Mr Whibley’s 
irony that the Greeks would find 
foolishness,—and we have already 
said we agree with them com- 
pletely ; but foolishness, alas! that 
is dull, and gives no inclination 
to laugh. What a good thing that 
Mr Whibley himself has been able 
to gauge so accurately the feelings 
of his readers. 
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Pah! take the dreadful Jagos 
and the dull highwaymen away. 
Take away even, we regret to say 
it, the odious little demon whom 
Lucas Malet has put into the 
frock and ribbons of an English 
girl; let us have some fresh air, 
some natural light, some honest 
speech again. And here in a good 
hour is our excellent friend, our 
old acquaintance Mr Skelton, to 
take away the evil odours and fill 
the dark corners with the light of 
day. Why, by the way, do all 
the newspapers call him Doctor 
Skelton, which makes us think of 
a medical gentleman or a German 
professor? One might as well say 
Dr Froude or Dr Tourgenieff, since 
both had, like their friend, an hon- 
orary degree. But never mind the 
hood :-here he stands again before 
us, full of wit which is not foolish- 
ness, either to the Greeks or any 
one else, and with that art which 
is superior to any other art we 
know—of making the winds blow 
and the sun shine, and our hearts 
to rejoice in the sight of God’s 
creatures everywhere about, and 
of the common day. Let the new 
lions roar as they will, there is 
nothing so true, nothing so noble, 
beautiful, and inspiriting as the 
common day—the mingled glory 
of the sun and clouds, the storm 
and calm which God Himself saves 
from monotony by all delights and 
sorrows, by the trouble and the 
relief which are never absent from 
it. We do injustice to Mr Skel- 
ton’s fresh delightful volumes! by 
dragging them in at the end of a 
sheet for our own selfish purposes, 
to make it up to ourselves for less 
agreeable excursions. Yet why 
should we attempt to criticise such 
a well-known friend of the public 
as this admirable writer, in whom 
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everybody who is worthy knows 
that he will find a delightful com. 
panion and guide to a hundred 
beautiful scenes, and the most 
genial talk, and many a beautiful 
thought. Let him lead us where 
he will, to Highland loch or Swiss 
mountain, we know that we never 
shall be tired—never smile aside at 
a prolixity, or be startled by a 
false pretension. There comes a 
time to all of us, if we live long 
enough, when these lochs and 
mountains become impracticable 
to tired feet, and our souls long 
for some other way of maintain- 
ing our acqaintance with beloved 
scenes, with Nature herself, lest 
we should lose her in the shades 
of the coming night— 


‘““Oh ye fountains, meadows, fields, 
and groves, 

Forebode not any severance of our 
loves.” 


But here is help at hand to hinder 
that breach. We smell the salt- 
ness once more, and see the great 
rollers break in a whirl and foam 
of white over the sunshine that 
penetrates that rounded mass of 
salt water, and the clouds of birds 
rising from the rock, and the sky in 
an ecstasy of stillness “ breathless 
with adoration.” What shall we 
give him who transports us to such 
scenes, who wipes away the smoke 
and the foulness, and relieves the 
brain and refreshes the heart? 
Thanks only, and honour, and 
that grateful sense of companion- 
ship which warms and consoles the 
wanderer in the farthest corner of 
the earth as well as him who sits 
at home. It is the only reward 
for his pains that we can give, and 
perhaps it is the most lasting and 
the best. 





1 The Second Series of Table-Talk of Shirley. By John Skelton, C.B. 2 vols. 
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The Eastern Question. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


THERE can be no doubt that the 
Eastern question is once more upon 
us, and might at any moment or 
on any indiscretion assume an 
acute phase. It periodically re- 
curs every twenty years. The 
leading features are always the 
same: there are the vital interests 
of surrounding Powers, who are 
all armed to the teeth; there is 
the deadly scramble in view in 
case the Ottoman Government col- 
lapses; there are the shrieks of 
sympathy, in great part well 
founded, in some part exaggerated 
and factious, with the unfortunate 
victims of Ottoman misrule. 

The Eastern question is in real- 
ity a string of questions, and no 
one can judge it wisely who fixes 
his attention on one issue to the 
exclusion of all others. The issue 
which has been placed before 
Europe during the last eighteen 
months exclusively relates to the 
mode in which Abdul Hamid 
governs, and the consequent suf- 
ferings of his subjects. English 
public opinion has dealt with that 
issue in 1896 precisely in the same 
way as it has done before. It is 
horror-stricken and indignant, but 
conscious of its inability to inter- 
fere without certainly calling down 
on the objects of its compassion 
still worse sufferings than they al- 
ready endure, and probably widen- 
ing immensely the area of that 
suffering by the consequences 
which past experience has shown 
result from all forcible interfer- 
ence. It is also conscious that, 
besides the controversy between 
the Sultan and his ill- governed 
subjects, there is that wider con- 
troversy — quiescent at present, 
but at any moment liable to 
awaken — amongst his powerful 
neighbours which relates to scram- 


ble for territory, and which, as 
soon as it comes prominently for- 
ward, not merely dwarfs, but ef- 
fectually obscures and even puts 
out of sight for years, the local 
miseries of local tyranny. 

At indignation meetings and in 
newspapers of one-sided but at the 
same time generous and humane 
views, which we all respect from 
the very bottom of our hearts, the 
extreme contention has been that 
circumstances throw upon Great 
Britain the right, the duty, and 
the power of interfering between 
the Ottoman Government and its 
subjects. Indignation and sym- 
pathy are soon felt to be un- 
practical; on the other hand, 
practical suggestions as to how 
our interference is to be effected 
and effectual are left severely 
alone. The utmost that orators 
can achieve on the subject of ef- 
fective aid to the victims of op- 
pression is that Russian aggression 
should be encouraged or invited, 
or that, as Mr Gladstone puts it, 
our ambassador should be with- 
drawn and we ourselves put on 
the inclined plane which leads to 
war, resolving beforehand to ar- 
rest our downward course in that 
respect the moment that Europe 
shows signs of interposing. Neither 
the one course nor the other com- 
mends itself to the public mind. 
All admit the impossibility of pur- 
suing Kurdish cut-throats into the 
mountains with English ships ; and 
most people believe that any at- 
tempt to force the Dardanelles, or, 
as Mr Gladstone used to urge in 
1876-78, “to wring the neck of 
Turkish power on the Bosphorus,” 
would be followed by Armenian ex- 
termination, increased oppression 
of subject races, massacres and con- 
fiscations which would affect other 
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than subject races, and probably 
at no great interval by European 
war. 

It is desirable to examine for a 
moment the question of our right, 
duty, and power of forcible inter- 
vention. It is admitted that there 
is no treaty right or duty conferred 
in so many words, but it is con- 
tended that both the right and the 
duty are to be implied from the 
advantages which we derive from 
the treaties especially of 1856, 
1871, and 1878, which guarantee 
the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman empire. That is a 
very specious contention, which 
overlooks the fact that Turkish inde- 
pendence is not maintained to suit 
our convenience alone, but in the 
interests of all Europe; that it is 
not maintained as a favour to the 
Turks, but to prevent the long and 
devastating wars which all the 
statesmen of all the Powers of 
Europe foresee and dread from the 
collapse of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The real reason, however, 
why we have no duty to interfere 
is that we have no power to inter- 
fere. There can be no responsi- 
bility where there is no power. 
The notion that Turkey is a Power 
which exists only under protection 
and while it is in tutelage is a 
notion very prevalent in the minds 
of our well-intentioned philan- 
thropists. The Duke of Argyll the 
other day wrote that it was noth- 
ing but the creature of the Powers, 
and can be made at any moment 
the submissive instrument of their 
will. Such a notion has no place 
in the minds of the Sultan and 
his advisers. In the interval be- 
tween the Crimean war and the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877 there 
were some reasonable grounds for 
our indulging in that notion, but 
those grounds no longer exist. 
During that interval u.>v were 
founded on this, that when Russia 
put forward its pretensions in 1853 





to the exclusive protectorate of 
Eastern Christians, the then con. 
dition of European politics led to 
Great Britain and France stepping 
forward as principals in the contro- 
versy, treating the claim at once as 
one which affected their interests 
more than it did the interests of 
Turkey. The whole way through, 
during negotiations and war, the 
idea prevailed that the dispute was 
between Russia and the Western 
Powers; and Turkey, shrewd 
enough to enjoy her chestnuts being 
pulled out of the fire without exer- 
tion of her own, stood idly by 
whilst France and England fought 
her battles and maintained her in- 
dependence and integrity. The 
plausible inference was that Tur- 
key had noreal independence—that 
the Western Powers maintained 
her position, and consequently held 
her in leading-strings. The con- 
dition of the Eastern Christians 
was soon lost sight of in the larger 
issue raised by Russian aggression, 
And the political result was that 
Turkey came to be regarded as the 
puppet of Europe, held in leading- 
strings, in tutelage and depend- 
ence; whilst no one, least of all 
Liberal Governments in England, 
interfered with her mode of gov- 
ernment through fear of raising the 
Eastern question and its perplexi- 
ties. So matters went on for 
twenty years. When Russia in 
1876 again claimed the protector- 
ate of Eastern Christians, the posi- 
tion of Europe was altogether 
different. France was effaced, and 
England was governed by Lord 
Beaconsfield and not by the disas- 
trous Coalition of 1853. The Bul- 
garian atrocities alienated Euro- 
pean sympathy in the same way 
that Armenian atrocities alienate 
it now. Russian aggression pro- 
ceeded, with the result that Turkey 
had to fight her own battles, un- 
aided and alone. The year 1877 
bore witness to her vigorous cap- 
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acity of self-defence. Plevna is not 
yet forgotten ; and although Russia 
in the end prevailed and dictated 
the Treaty of San Stefano, she was 
weakened, and her resources almost 
exhausted by losses in men and 
money, in the effort to strike the 
blow. The result showed that if 
the Turkish empire could not 
finally prevail against a powerful 
aggressor, it could at least struggle 
hard, and that it had a second 
string to its bow, another line of 
defence to its existence and auth- 
ority. 

United Europe in its own in- 
terests, not in those of Turkey, 
in fulfilment of well-ascertained 
treaty obligations amongst the 
Powers, not out of friendship or 
sympathy with the Turks, inter- 
vened between the exhausted com- 
batants and compelled Russia to 
disgorge her conquests and submit 
to her treaty being displaced in 
favour of a fresh European settle- 
ment at Berlin on the lines of the 
earlier treaties, which made the in- 
tegrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire part of the public 
law of Europe. It is sometimes 
contended that this was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy, and that the 
election of 1880 shows that such 
policy was not approved by the 
country. Lord Beaconsfield’s reso- 
lution and tenacity of purpose were 
no doubt the main source of the 
success of that policy, but in reality 
such was the will of united Europe, 
and the approval or disapproval 
supposed to have been expressed 
at the general election of 1880 has 
nothing to do with it. The lesson 
taught by the Berlin Congress and 
the preceding events was that any 
Power which in future: steps out- 
side the European concert and 
endeavours to deal with Turkey 
by force of arms does so at its 
own peril. Its forcible measures 
are liable ‘to severe resistance by 
the Turks themselves, and if event- 
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ually it wins it must bring, accord- 
ing to the established public law of 
Europe, its results into Congress 
and remodel them so as not to 
prejudice the interests of the 
Powers. Turkey as a military 
and naval Power cannot be said 
to be helpless or dependent, when 
she can struggle effectively for 
herself and in the last resort 
appeal to public law. War con- 
ducted on that principle has no 
temptations for any aggressive or 
self-seeking Government, and Rus- 
sia, taught by experience, per- 
sistently declines forcible interfer- 
ence herself and gives it clearly to 
be understood that she will not 
tolerate it on the part of others, 
If we embarked on a war of that 
kind we should desire it to be be- 
lieved that it was solely for human- 
itarian purposes. But how long 
would the humanitarian motives 
last or hold exclusive possession 
of the country, and what foreign 
Power would believe in their ex- 
istence or their permanence? War 
has horrors of its own, particularly 
when conducted on an extensive 
scale, compared with which even 
Bulgarian or Armenian massacres 
are a trifle; and no sane person 
ever yet embarked in a sanguinary 
war from humanitarian motives. 
The mere fact that forcible inter- 
ference with Turkish measures of 
government, or forcible dethrone- 
ment of the Sultan, is impossible 
without war, means that we have 
no power to prevent or punish 
these massacres, and being with- 
out power, we are without re- 
sponsibility. 

Europe is not without experience 
of the course which our philan- 
thropy takes, or, to put it more 
plainly, which our sentiments of 
horror and indignation, probably 
shared by all the better class of 
Turks themselves, take. There was 
the loud uproar in 1876, of which 
Mr Gladstone, then in the zenith 
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of his powers, put himself at the 
head. The excitement, fanned to 
a white-heat by party managers, 
spread like wildfire through the 
country, and for a moment shook 
the Beaconsfield Cabinet in its 
seat; and the cry arose of “ Bet- 
ter the Russians on the Bosphorus 
than the Turks in Europe.” But 
what followed? How long did it 
last? In a celebrated speech at 
Aylesbury Lord Beaconsfield re- 
buked the uproar which had arisen, 
and recalled the country to sobriety 
and common-sense. The excite- 
ment subsided as quickly as it 
had arisen. In less than three 
months public opinion ratified and 
applauded Lord Beaconsfield’s note 
of defiance to the Czar at the 
Guildhall. All through the ses- 
sion of 1877 Mr Gladstone, who 
had elevated himself to the high 
pedestal of a national hero in the 
previous August, was unable to 
win the slightest approval from 
the House of Commons. He pre- 
pared a string of resolutions in the 
spirit of his autumnal manceuvres, 
but meekly withdrew them because 
his own party and its leaders would 
not support them. Great Britain 
followed the results of the war in a 
spirit of strong sympathy with the 
Turk, and staunchly supported its 
Prime Minister in his successful 
efforts to rally all Europe to the 
vindication of public law by abro- 
gating the Treaty of San Stefano, 
and by cancelling the successes of 
the Muscovite. The only political 
result traceable to the agitation 
was that it probably hounded on 
Russia to the attack, or at least 
deprived Russia, who by armed 
occupation had put itself on the 
inclined plane which leads to war, 
of all power or opportunity to 
retrace its steps. Russia is not 
likely to be fooled in that way 

in. Recent experience has 
shown that if you want to know 
in which way a whole nation will 


move in a given crisis, you must 
inquire which way its interests 
and its duties to itself, its real 
responsibilities, its destiny, point, 
and not rely too much on its 
humanitarian feelings, which, how. 
ever sincere, are apt to be evan- 
escent. Europe owes its tran- 
quillity in the East at the present 
moment to the Berlin Congress 
and its achievements. Had that 
Congress or Conference never sat 
we might now have been in the 
throes of a political crisis every 
day, with the prospect before us of 
being at any time called upon to 
make a supreme effort for the main- 
tenance of our empire. Russia 
learnt her lesson then, and ab- 
stains from aggression. We who 
taught that lesson must follow her 
example. 

No doubt the cry of suffering 
which rises from time to time 
from both the eastern and western 
portions of the Ottoman dominion 
is extremely distressing, and if 
we could listen to it and stop that 
suffering we would gladly do so. 
The Turk, or rather the Sultan 
and his advisers, are the objects of 
loud - voiced execration all over 
the country, and notably to a 
meeting of emotional speakers 
lately at St James’s Hall. We 
have the greatest respect for their 
emotions, though very little for 
their judgment, and still less for 
their practical suggestions, which 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
“To shriek,” said Carlyle, “‘ when 
certain things are acted is proper 
and unavoidable.” He is speaking 
of the September massacres during 
the French Revolution. He points 
to the difference between cus- 
tomary slaughter, which is war 
with its laws of war; and uncus- 
tomary slaughter during revolu- 
tion, which is less frequent than 
war, and has not yet got its laws 
of revolution. And he adds in 
words which we commend to the 
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orators of St James’s Hall, “O, 
shrieking beloved brother block- 
heads of mankind, let us close 
those wide mouths of ours; let 
us cease shrieking and begin con- 
sidering.” Mr John Morley, too, 
another philosopher who is also a 
statesman, regards those Septem- 
ber massacres with what he calls 
“sombre acquiescence.” We are 
very far from regarding either the 
Anatolian or the Constantinople 
massacres with sombre acqui- 
escence, but it seems to us more 
useful to try and ascertain the 
order of ideas which leads to their 
perpetration, than to indulge in 
useless shrieks, lamentation, in- 
vective, and threats. Our belief 
is that it is terror rather than 
revenge which is the principal 
cause of massacre. The men of 
the French Revolution sprang to 
the frontiers with all ferocity to 
cope in open war with their as- 
sailants ; they provided in sheer 
terror against the contingency of 
an enemy in their rear by putting 
all their prisoners to death. The 
position of Eastern Christians in 
the Ottoman dominion is _politi- 
cally that of aliens and internal 
foes whose face is set in the direc- 
tion of Eastern or Western Europe, 
as the case may be, in preference 
to their own Government. For 
some generations the protectorate 
of Eastern Christians was the 
lever by which Russia sought to 
compass the fall of the Ottoman 
Power. The Western Powers, as 
they guaranteed the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish do- 
minions, stipulated in their later 
treaties for the reform of Otto- 
man Administration, the better 
government of the subject and 
Christian races ; and diplomacy is 
every now and again interfering 
with that view. And as Otto- 
man power declines in Europe, 
the Asiatic remnant of those 


vast dominions becomes increas- 
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ingly important in the eyes of the 
Ottoman Government, and hence 
the extraordinary ferocity of the 
attempts to crush all projected dis- 
affection which may lead to internal 
disorder and external interference. 
Revolutionary committees in Lon- 
don, established to promote disaffec- 
tion abroad ; agitators in England, 
who, finding loose gunpowder lying 
about the dominions of the Sul- 
tan, try their best to ignite it; 
Armenians themselves who play 
with revolution and dynamite, 
when they are neither armed nor 
disciplined nor ready to proclaim 
an organised rebellion and openly 
stand the chances of a civil war, 
—have much to answer for. The 
massacres probably fall on those 
who are not actively participating 
in these measures of disaffection, 
which at times and in certain 
places have expanded into open 
insurrection. We do not, how- 
ever, know on what information 
or with what motive the Ottoman 
Government proceeds, or whether ° 
it is animated by the blind fury of 
men conscious of the insecurity of 
their position, and panic-stricken 
at the mere appearance or begin- 
ning of hostility to their authority. 
What we do know is that there is 
savage, remorseless cruelty on the 
one side, terrible misery and suf- 
fering on the other; and that at 
the same time there are no known 
methods of interfering without 
war between a government and its 
subjects except by the force of 
public opinion and the influence of 
diplomatic representation, both of 
which, in this particular instance, 
are perfectly powerless, or, if effec- 
tive at all, do more harm than 
good. 

The various populations which 
inhabit the Turkish dominions 
would task the powers of any gov- 
ernment, Mussulman or Christian. 
The former may resort to massacre 
on principle and without a doubt 
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as to its being a legitimate ex- 
pedient for repressing disturbance 
and preventing anarchy; but we 
should be sorry to live under a 
Christian Government in serious 
terror as to its own security and the 
spread of internal strife. India 
during the Mutiny, France in 
dread of the Huguenots, Spanish 
power in the Netherlands in dread 
of heresy, in America through lust 
of dominion and gold, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy everywhere, 
when Protestantism threatened its 
ascendancy,—have given to the 
world horrid examples of massacre, 
torture, and cruelty. In Turkey 
a weak Government has to struggle 
with notorious difficulties. It is 
said that there are, or were very 
recently, no less than eleven 
races hating each other on re- 
ligious and race grounds within 
European Turkey alone. As re- 
gards the Armenians, recently 
they have been more talked of 
than ever in Europe, and are re- 
garded as the nucleus of agitation 
directed by foreign agencies against 
the stability of the Sultan’s Gov- 
ernment. Their headquarters have 
been at Constantinople, they spread 
through Anatolia, especially its 
eastern half, and they number at 
least three millions, when their 
overflow through the towns of 
Syria, Irak, and Egypt are taken 
into consideration. While the 
Poles have been proselytised into 
Russians by the knout and the 
mine, the Armenians under cen- 
turies of Turkish rule, which will 
at any rate stand comparison with 
Muscovite rule, have remained un- 
changed, according to Mr Pal- 
grave’s authority, in body, mind, 
religion, usages, and even institu- 
tions, Their energies are devoted 
to agriculture, day-labour, and 
usury at rates varying from 24 to 
100 per cent. It is as usurers that 
they have brought down upon 
themselves the hatred of their 
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neighbours. According to Mr 
Palgrave, who wrote on this sub- 
ject in 1872, long before any party 
question arose, ‘all classes are his 
victims, but the chief sufferers are 
naturally the poor, and more es. 
pecially the peasants.” Usury is 
abhorrent to a Mussulman as for. 
bidden by the Koran, and is ex. 
cluded from his practice. Turkish 
and Arab landlords abhor eviction; 
not so the Armenian money-lender, 
who spreads eviction over wide 
tracts of country. “Entire vil- 
lages have thus been unroofed, and 
cultivated lands left to pasture 
or downright desolation. The 
European traveller, primed with 
staple ideas about Turkish oppres- 
sion, the Sultan’s horse-hoofs, bar- 
barian rule, and the like, sees the 
ruin along the wayside and notes 
for subsequent publication his ob- 
servations on the decadence of the 
Turkish empire.” The active cause 
of the desolation is the Armenian 
usurer ; and if a Mussulman Court 
declared his contract void, a cry 
would be raised through Europe 
that no justice is to be had by 
Christians. ‘ Sometimes,” says 
Mr Palgrave, ‘‘the usurer is also 
farmer of the Government revenue, 
and then oppression is redoubled.” 
Their title to European sympathy 
before these horrible massacres 
were instituted is thus described: 
“What social merits they have, 
they share with the Mahometan 
population round them ; their vices 
are their own. Nor are they the 
while subject to any disadvantages, 
civil or otherwise, nor to any per- 
secution, nor inconvenience even ; 
in fact their exemption from mili- 
tary conscription, their national 
and recognised tribunals, and their 
foreign appeal through consuls, am- 
bassadors, and newspapers, render 
them objects of envy, not com- 
passion.” Races change little in 
the East. The Levantine Chris- 
tian differed little in 1872 from 
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what he was during the whole of 
the Byzantine period, and remains 
in 1896 what he was in 1872. 
The Eastern Ohristians as a body 
have a great deal too much Euro- 
pean sympathy wasted upon them, 
artly on religious party grounds, 
and partly from political motives, 
The Melchite Greeks of Syria are 
said to be the only class amongst 
them who neither possess nor de- 
sire that sympathy; and, alone 
amongst the other classes, are 
neither servile nor degenerate. 
That sympathy 


“implies for those who seek or enjoy 
it, a mendicant spirit, a dependent 
tone, an aimless dissatisfaction, a new 
element of intrigue, a loss of what 
one has for an unprofitable striving 
after what one has not. Further, it 
implies the hatred of the surrounding 
Mahometan populations and of the 
Ottoman Government itself, which 
naturally enough sees with disgust 
that its subjects have their faces hab- 
itually turned to the worship of 
another star than its own. Hence it 
may occasionally and in the progress 
of events imply violence and even 
massacre. Did not the Mahometans 
in general, and the Turks more espec- 
ially, believe, not without reason, that 
the Eastern Christian population is 
the chosen field of European intrigue, 
the door always open for European 
interferenc@; did they or could they 
look on the Whristians simply as sub- 
jects of the empire, differing from 
among themselves in form of belief 
only, united and loyal in all besides ; 
—the Christians of the East would 
not be left in peace merely, but would 
take rank among the most favoured 
subjects of the Porte from Constanti- 
nople to Bagdad.” 


In their past history they have 
been for ages secure under Ma- 
hometan rule. In these latter 


days the hatred against them has 

been fanned by diplomatic protec- 

tion, armed interference, foreign 

agitations, foreign insults to the 

Sultan and his Government, incen- 

diary committees, overt acts of 
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insurrection, dynamite outrages. 
Matters of this kind bring conse- 
quences in their train. Time after 
time the population and the Porte 
lose their long-provoked patience, 
and the debt of years is paid off in 
days of blood and fire. We may 
deplore and denounce as much as 
we please the ferocity or fanati- 
cism which presides over these 
massacres. It is another and tot- 
ally different thing to call for Eur- 
opean war in order to avenge or 
prevent them. ‘Save me from 
my friends” may well be the 
prayer of Eastern Christians, as 
they listen to Mr Gladstone’s 
powerful invectives ata safe dis- 
tance on their behalf; for those 
friends encourage and aggravate 
the horrors of the position which 
they have made for themselves, 
and they are utterly powerless to 
prevent or avenge them. 

The present relations between 
the Ottoman Government and the 
Armenians are intelligible though 
indefensible. According to the 
earliest version of the former, 
certain Armenians in 1893—some 
resident, some abroad—had stirred 
up the villagers to refuse payment 
of taxes, which we can readily 
believe were oppressive in amount 
and oppressively levied. Violence 
ensued on both sides, and even- 
tually massacres. Then some 
Armenians presented a birthday 
testimonial to Mr Gladstone at 
Hawarden on December 29, 1894, 
and drew from him one of his tre- 
mendous diatribes, from a safe dis- 
tance, against the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which contrast so strangely 
with his supineness in office, and 
offer violent provocation, of which 
others have to bear the brunt. 
Then come diplomatic representa- 
tion, increased activity amongst 
the Armenians, more massacres. 
According to a special corre- 
spondent sent by Reuter’s agency 
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early in 1895, there existed in 
Armenia an extremely vigorous 
revolutionary movement, and the 
methods of its leaders were no 
less shocking than the barbarity 
of the Turks in repressing it. 
Armenian conspirators were re- 
ported as having planned the mur- 
der of American missionaries, and 
the fastening the blame on the 
Turks, so as to induce the United 
States to interfere and render 
Armenian independence possible. 
On the other hand, the Ottoman 
Government is alarmed by diplo- 
matic interference, and by the 
growing indignation in England, 
stimulated by Mr Gladstone, 
always so valiant when he is 
without responsibility, and sees 
an opportunity for an inflam- 
matory speech, and by increasing 
trouble and insurrections in Mace- 
donia and Crete. Sanguinary 
measures of repression result. 
Indefensible and brutal in their 
conception, and unjust in their in- 
discriminate application, it never- 
theless cannot be said that they 
are without provocation. And if 
Armenian agitators and English 
orators will not abstain from pro- 
vocation, it is at least unreason- 
able to urge that this extreme ap- 
plication of the unascertained laws 
of revolution is to be redressed by 
the widespread slaughter which the 
well-known laws and practice of 
extended warfare would speedily 
involve. 

The views expressed in the 
French Chambers were those of 
sympathy and indignation. But 
at the same time it was pointed 
out that European influence and 
interference had much to answer 
for. Armenia, it was said, became 
restless after the Berlin treaty. 
In 1885 there arose an Armen- 
ian movement. Committees were 
formed in Europe. In France the 


movement was slight, but not so 
in England, owing to the interven- 
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tion of the Bible societies, and 
the incursion of Protestant mis. 
sionaries, who made _ themselves 
the correspondents of the consuls 
and ambassadors. The object of 
the demonstrators was described, 
It was to draw the attention of 
Europe to the situation in Ar. 
menia, and to promote a kind of 
crusade in favour of that province, 
The result was that after 1893 
conflicts broke out everywhere in 
the towns and villages. Excesses 
were committed, and the repres- 
sion was severe, without probably 
any attempt to discriminate be- 
tween the guilty and the innocent, 
Nevertheless French policy will 
not hear of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire being touched, 
nor of any direct—that is, for- 
cible—interference, nor of any 
condominium being established. 
Any one of the three would be 
@ most precarious and dangerous 
expedient. What the French 
Minister hopes for is that, owing 
to recent exchange of views with 
the Russian Emperor, united 
Europe will come to some united 
conclusion, and then be able to 
make the Sultan understand what 
it means. Whether there is any 
ground for supposing that the 
Sultan will pay the least atten- 
tion to it when it is arrived at, 
was not discussed; but it was 
assumed that French chivalry was 
illustrated by its fancied protec- 
torate of the East. 

Now, if European sympathy and 
intrigue have in the past worked 
nothing but mischief, the further 
question arises, What good have 
indignation and interference done 
when misgovernment on the one 
side and disaffection on the other 
have produced their inevitable 
results? Our well - intentioned 
philanthropists will not grasp the 
idea that you cannot forcibly inter- 
fere between a Government and 
its subjects without dislodging that 
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Government and providing for a 
transfer of its responsibilities. 
Least of all can the Turkish Gov- 
ernment be so interfered with, and 
any attempt to coerce it would 
have to be made with immense 
efforts, at immense risk, and under 
immense difficulties. Until that 
attempt is made and is successful, 
it is unreasonable for ourselves or 
others to assume that we are 
responsible for anything which 
goes on within the ambit of those 
dominions. Great Britain has 
assumed widespread dominion, 
and wherever she has done so she 
is responsible for what goes on. 
Wherever our Government extends 
we claim that we have put an end 
to oppression and violence, and 
introduced a reign of law and 
order, and thereby largely dimin- 
ished the sum-total of the world’s 
misery. Within the last fifteen 
years we have undertaken, not 
without exciting the jealousies of 
other nations, the control and ad- 
ministration of a large portion of 
Ottoman territory —viz., Egypt 
and the Soudan; with results as 
regards the former which all ac- 
knowledge to redound to the lasting 
credit of this country. While our 
philanthropists were in power, 
rather than incur efforts which 
no foreign Power would have im- 
peded, we handed over the Soudan 
to the rule of the Mahdi, to be- 
come a scene of torture, cruelty, 
slave - driving, and oppression, 
which finds no counterpart in 
either European or Asiatic Turkey. 
Many of us thought at the time 
that British honour was somewhat 
trailed in the dust by these trans- 
actions, and certainly British phil- 
anthropy scored no credit. By our 
actions then we incurred more 
responsibility for the misery which 
resulted than we do for the misrule 
of the Sultan. Lord Rosebery has 
pointed out that during the same 
space of time we have largely 
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added to the area of our empire, 
and proportionately extended our 
responsibilities. To say that over 
and above this Atlantean burden 
we are also responsible for the 
fate of the Levantine Christians, 
or for the mode in which the 
Sultan attempts to preserve order 
amongst the different races which 
inhabit Asia Minor, involves the 
assumption of authority and. self- 
importance which foreign Powers 
will take good care that we do not 
reduce into practice. 

We only need to go back to 
1876 to answer the question, 
What good has come of past in- 
terference? That year was mem- 
orable for the outbreak in England 
over the Bulgarian atrocities. As 
a result, and before war was de- 
clared by Russia, a congress was 
held at Constantinople, at which 
all the Powers attended, in order 
to devise, with the consent of the 
Turks, some plan of supervision 
under which Europe might enforce 
a better system of administration 
in the provinces of Turkey. So 
certain were our agitators that 
some such plan would be elabor- 
ated and forced on the acceptance 
of the Sultan’s Government, that 
they took to lamenting beforehand 
that honourable men, the ambas- 
sadors of civilised nations, would 
actually have to sit as equals at 
the same council-board with the 
authors of Bulgarian atrocities, 
and demanded that the Turk, in- 
stead of being treated as an equal, 
should be called up (the language 
was Mr Freeman’s) in his own capi- 
tal as a criminal to hear his sen- 
tence. In their eyes the pleni- 
potentiaries or representatives of 
European nations sat at Constan- 
tinople to dictate terms to a guilty 
administration, whose only mode 
of escaping just chastisement was 
to submit to whatever was de- 
manded. But in dealing with a 
Turk you must conquer before 
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you can dictate terms. Russia 
was gathering its forces, and over- 
hung the north ready to invade; 
while Servia and Roumania had 
practically thrown off subjection. 
Even reasonable people supposed 
that in such critical circumstances 
the Porte would concede to the 
mediation of five Powers what 
she refused to the threats of 
Russia, and agree (in order to 
avert a Russian war) to some plan 
which should satisfactorily guar- 
antee improved administration. 
What happened? Even under 
the stress of immediate peril the 
Turkish Government clung with 
its habitual tenacity to its inde- 
pendence, refused to abdicate the 
rights of an independent Govern- 
ment and submit to have its in- 
ternal affairs controlled by outside 
interference. One by one the 
demands of the Powers were 
whittled away, and withdrawn or 
rejected. Nothing was effected. 
On the one side irreducible minima 
were pressed upon the Sultan’s 
attention ; on the other side were 
heard perpetual exclamations of 
Jamais, jamais, and the whole 
affair ended in smoke. To show 
the utter contempt with which 
the Turk treats all attempts to 
interfere with his administration, 
the Turkish Minister assured the 
Foreign Ministers that he had 
never read the Andrassy Note, 
which was the basis of the pro- 
ceedings which led to the confer- 
ence; and the Sultan contemptu- 
ously pleaded toothache rather 
than undergo the ceremony of 
bidding farewell to his self-consti- 
tuted advisers, who had come to 
his capital to teach him how to 
govern. 

The real fact is that, in dealing 
with this question of massacre 
which periodically recurs in Tur- 
key—traceable (when it occurs) to 
foreign intrigue, fomented disaffec- 
tion, and exasperated fury of re- 
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pression—we had better get rid of 
the notion once for all that the 
Ottoman Government is a weak 
Government, capable of being co- 
erced, existing onsufferance. While 
it lasts it is nothing of the sort ; 
and revolutionary committees which 
raise Armenian questions and ex- 
cite Armenian discontent owe their 
own security to safe distance, while 
their miserable protégés or victims 
pay the penalty, and are left face 
to face with the tiger whose san- 
guinary fury has been aroused 
against them. Europe can do no- 
thing, for every Power is pledged 
to the maintenance of the Turkish 
empire, and has found by repeated 
and bitter experience that every 
attempt to infringe that principle 
brings war, misery, and exhaustion 
in its train. Sympathy can be had 
in abundance and indignation in 
its most exalted mood; but leta 
single Power lift a finger for the 
protectorate of the Eastern Chris- 
tians and it is at once the object 
of time-honoured and universal 
suspicion, committed to a war 
which will only aggravate the 
miseries of its clients and task its 
own resources in vain. It has been 
suggested that England should 
withdraw its ambassador, proclaim 
a self-denying ordinance, embark 
in war on the principle of limited 
liability —that is, resolving to desist 
the moment Europe objects. This 
may satisfy the enthusiasts who 
are all anxious to ‘‘ do something,” 
though they know not what. It 
would throw the East into convul- 
sion, provoke the Ottoman Govern- 
ment into worse outrages than any 
which it has yet been incited to 
commit, and would necessarily 
under the conditions prescribed be 
barren of any political result. 
There is no use in war except 
with a view to proclaim the ex- 
tinction of the Turkish empire, 
and to partition the vast terri- 
tories, or some of them, of which 
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it is composed. Burning questions 
would immediately arise even if 
the object could be achieved within 
thelifetimeof the youngest amongst 
us. There would be the question 
of the Straits, the freedom of the 
Danube, the possession of Con- 
stantinople, the question of the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, 
and the question of the highway 
to the East from Trebizond to 
the Persian Gulf, and the ques- 
tion what Government should re- 
place that of the Sultan. All 
Europe is determined that the 
controversies pending on _ these 
momentous questions shall not be 
precipitated. They will have to 
be settled piecemeal in the future 
as in the past, as Turkish power 
gradually recedes and dries up. 
Until that time arrives, and so 
long as Ottoman government en- 
dures, there is no known method, 
consistently with public law or 
practical politics, of forcibly inter- 
fering between an independent 
Government, tenacious of its in- 
dependence, and its subjects. It 
is impracticable to supervise the 
manner in which an independent 
Government exercises its authority 
or conducts its administration. It 
cannot be effected by treaty, and 
for that reason Lord Palmerston 
in 1856 refused to have any stipu- 
lation to that effect introduced 
into the Treaty of Paris. It can- 
not be done by joint diplomatic 
intervention if the Government 
refuses to attend, and stands on its 
independent dignity and rights. 
It cannot be done through the in- 
fluence of public opinion, for the 
public opinion of Western or 
Eastern Europe has no influence 
on a Mahometan Government. It 
can only be done, as in Egypt, by 
taking the power of government 
bodily out of the hands of those to 
whom it belongs and assuming it 
ourselves. Then, under whatever 
forms it may be convenient to 
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adopt, power, responsibility, and 
the duty of supervision are all in 
the same hands. Until that can 
be done, and we all know that it 
cannot be done, there is no remedy. 
We may detest and denounce the 
Armenian massacres to our hearts’ 
content, and applaud our own 
humanity and high - mindedness 
while we do so. But the only way 
in which it is possible to prevent 
them, except by discouraging the 
intrigue and interference which 
excite them, and the dashing 
oratory which aggravates them, is 
to take the government of those 
provinces out of the hand of the 
Turk and administer them our- 
selves. Even the attempt to carry 
out such a scheme would be ruin- 
ous to the Armenians, and prob- 
ably to a large part of the white 
population in Turkey. Its success- 
ful execution would place this 
country in a position compared to 
which a hornet’s nest would be 
paradise. 

Then as to the suggestion that 
if we will not act in that way 
Russia should be invited or encour- 
aged so to do, that opens up a 
very wide subject, on which it is 
fortunately unnecessary to enter ; 
for no invitation or encouragement 
from us is likely to be listened to. 
Though Russian Armenia com- 
pares favourably with Turkish and 
Persian Armenia, Poles and Jews 
know what Russian rule is like, 
and we have not forgotten the dis- 
gust of Russian Slavs in 1877 when 
they witnessed the more prosper- 
ous condition of their compatriots 
whom they had come to deliver 
from the Turk. Russia, taught 
by Lord Beaconsfield and the way 
in which England acted in 1876- 
78, stands on the faith of treaties 
and abides by the public law of 
Europe, which forbids interven- 
tion. She knows by the experi- 
ence of those years that all Europe 
will in the end be against her if 
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she departs from the principle of 
non -intervention. The conduct 
of Great Britain in those years 
showed that, although in her en- 
thusiastic reprobation of cruelty 
she may apparently swerve from her 
allegiance to public law, she will 
speedily recover her sound judg- 
ment and place herself in the van 
in the defence of that law and in 
resistance to encroachments which 
may imperil her interests, the lib- 
erties of Europe, and the independ- 
ence of other nations besides 
Turkey. The conduct of the other 
Powers on that occasion showed 
that they were all either openly or 
secretly animated by a firm adher- 
ence to the treaties which they 
had signed, and determined to 
vindicate them sooner or later by 
overt action. There is no reason 
to suppose that that determination 
has changed; while the resolute 
adherence of Russia to the same 
treaty rights which she twenty 
years ago set at open defiance 
marks an epoch in the history 
of Europe which presages a 
period of assured peace, at least 
so far as the perplexed politics 
of South-Eastern Europe are con- 
cerned. 

In urging this view of south- 
eastern politics, we yield to none 
in our detestation of Turkish bar- 
barity, or in regret that so large a 
portion of the earth has not the 
blessing of civilised usages and a 
civilised government. It is not, 
however, for Armenians, or any 
body of Eastern Christians, to give 
the signal for the catastrophe, for 
United Europe is the only author- 
ity which can solve the difficult 
problems which will arise. The 
political arrangements which are to 
follow an upheaval of the present 
Ottoman empire will vitally affect 
Great Britain. They are a mat- 
ter of life and death to Austria, 
which would speedily disappear 
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from the map of Europe if Russia 
converted the Black Sea into a 
Russian lake and dominated Con- 
stantinople and the Straits. Until 
the catastrophe occurs in the ordi- 
nary development of affairs, or is 
precipitated by the united decision 
of European statesmen, it is far 
better, as the Roumanian Premier 
points out, to make use of the 
peaceful and law-abiding section of 
the Christian population, rather 
than to stimulate the turbulence 
of those classes which excite the 
animosity of their neighbours and 
prematurely indulge in insurrec- 
tion, without adequate prepara- 
tions for sustaining their cause, 
A hostile demonstration like that 
at Hawarden in 1894 ought not to 
have been made, except as a signal 
for an effective uprising. Prod- 
ding a tiger with a red-hot bar from 
outside is not a very valiant act; 
if your friends are in the same cage 
with him, you are to a large extent 
responsible for results. If Mr 
Gladstone could, as a second Peter 
the Hermit, signalise his extreme 
old age by launching all Europe 
in a crusade against the Turk, the 
attempted remedy would aggra- 
vate the disease. But his influence 
is powerless to induce Europe to 
stir a finger ; and his wisest course 
in the interest of his protégés is to 
abstain from provocation. <A policy 
of threats unsupported by force or 
any intention to use force, such as 
that instituted by Lord Rosebery, 
is the worst possible course to 
adopt ; and the cessation of unofli- 
cial provocation would smooth the 
course of the only palliative to be 
employed—that is, friendly inter- 
vention to restrain ill-devised and 
premature efforts at insurrection 
on the one side, and to encourage 
on the other the introduction of 
measures of administration cal- 
culated to promote a reasonable 
degree of public safety. 
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Tue Presidential campaign 
which closed on November 3 has 
made more noise in this hemi- 
sphere than any American do- 
mestic event for a generation. 
That it should do so was due in 
part to the fact that Europeans 
found themselves pecuniarily in- 
terested in an American political 
question, in part to the extraordi- 
nary importance attached to this 
election in the United States 
themselves. It made its appeal 
to the two master passions of the 
people of that country — patriot- 
ism and business. Politics in the 
narrow sense command little re- 
spect there. They are regarded 
as a possibly necessary but rather 
disreputable pursuit, which may 
from time to time attract a man 
of high character and capacity, 
but which, as a rule, is best left to 
Irish saloon-keepers and the less 
scrupulous sort of attorneys. The 
direct and only cause of this is the 
system of filling up every kind of 
public office from among the par- 
tisans of the faction in power. 
The consequences of this system 
are almost immeasurably perni- 
cious. From the President to the 
meanest ward politician, there is 
hardly a man but has his price, and 
makes it his business to turn that 
price over as often in four years 
as possible. The thing goes round 
in a vicious circle. Because office 
is the reward for political service 
it must be made remunerative to 
the holder; because it is worth 
selling it is worth buying. Bought 
it accordingly is, either by open 
bribes to constituents in the way 
of public money squandered in 
their district, or else by more 
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secret but even directer methods. 
The enormous extent and popula- 
tion of the country for which the 
two parties are contending re- 
quires an enormous and elaborate 
political machine to work it. Yet, 
however vast and elaborate this 
may be, and even because of its 
vastness and elaboration, it is 
plain that the rising units of party 
organisation—the precinct, ward, 
county, district, state—must be 
kept in their actual working 
within the hands of a very 
small proportion of the voters 
they respectively cover. These 
are the professional politicians, 
and these are the men to buy. 
Their interest in politics marks 
them out as eligible articles for 
sale; the sphere of their influ- 
ence, whether in precinct, county, 
or state, automatically fixes the 
scale of their price. A man so 
influential in a state that he can 
name its senator commands a high 
figure, just because a senator, being 
one whole eightieth of a branch of 
the Legislature, can command a 
very high price himself. So the 
would-be senator pays the state 
boss, and the state boss pays the 
county boss, and so on down to the 
little boss who controls the hun- 
dred votes or so of the precinct. 
Having bought his place at a stiff 
rate, it is the senator’s business to 
get his money back by selling his 
vote for patronage to the President, - 
and for cash or shares to anybody 
who wants to engineer a private 
tax or private bill. Meanwhile, 
he is also in a position to refresh 
the zeal of his partisans in State 
Assembly, district, county, ward, 
and precinct by getting them 
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grants of public money to embank 
unnavigated rivers and dredge un- 
entered harbours. And so the 
game goes round and round, and 
the politician grows fat, and the 
non-political public pays the bill. 

This is not a picture of American 
politics universally. It is very 
much less widely accurate than it 
was some years ago, and is be- 
coming less and less so. But no 
candid citizen of the United States 
will deny that the state of things 
here sketched not only exists in 
his country to-day, but is almost 
publicly admitted to exist. And 
this being so, it is not surprising 
that the better sort of Americans 
are content as a rule to leave poli- 
tics to politicians. Yet, though 
it may sound paradoxical, there is 
no people on earth more fervently 
amorous of their country, or so 
quickly and intensely aroused by 
any danger that appears to threaten 
it. As long as the politicians are 
merely filling their pockets, the 
rest of the people will usually pass 
by and go about their business. 
The moment the politicians ap- 
pear to be jeopardising the funda- 
mental institutions of the country 
every man is at his post to defend 
them. In the case of this election 
there was a very decided idea that 
the country was in peril, though 
it might have puzzled many of its 
defendants to say exactly ‘ow. 
One side thought liberty sick to 
death; the other believed the 
remedy proposed more likely to 
kill than cure. Both sides flung 
themselves into the battle with 
whole-hearted ardour. As early 
as July the returning steamers to 
New York were heavy with 


It would be rating the mental 
elevation of the United States too 
superhumanly high to suppose that 
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Americans hastening home lest 
they should be crowded out of the 
later packets, and so miss their 
share in the great struggle. The 
same keenness was manifested 
throughout the whole campaign. 
In other elections it had been im. 
possible to get more than twenty 
thousand men or so to parade the 
streets to demonstrate their poli- 
tical allegiance on behalf of the 
most popular presidential candi- 
date. This year a hundred thou- 
sand men spent a whole day tramp- 
ing the streets of New York, while 
another ninety-five thousand or so 
did the same in Chicago. As the 
fateful 3d of November drew near, 
the observer might see in the 
streets of New York and Chicago 
black knots of men dotted along 
the principal streets: these were 
citizens, all oblivious of their daily 
business, listening as for their lives 
while rival disputants expounded 
the currency question. The last 
two days, after the campaign had 
been wound up, the strain became 
even painful. New York was like 
a besieged city hanging breathlessly 
upon tidings that would spell salva- 
tion or ruin. The effort had been 
made ; its success or failure was not 
yetmanifest. There wasasickening 
sense that something might have 
been left undone which it was now 
too late to do. The roaring city 
stood still, and for twenty-four 
hours you could hear its heart 
beat. And when the day dawned 
every citizen went soberly but very 
early to the polls, to acquit him- 
self of a burden no longer tolerable 
—the most brutish immigrant awed 
and humanised for one day in the 
presence of his great responsibility. 


this was the attitude of the whole 
seventy millions during the whole 
six months. Even more power- 
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fully than patriotism, all the in- 
stincts of business were aroused 
and concentrated on the election. 
Home-keeping Britons can have 
very little idea of the domination 
which business exerts over the 
United States. It is more than 
a passion, more than a religion— 
it is the whole of life. If you run 
through the list of your British 
acquaintance you will come to the 
conclusion that, while there may 
be few that would refuse a fortune 
honestly come by, there are almost 
fewer who have not some aim or 
interest in life which they rather 
pursue than money. Such a man 
hardly exists in the United States. 
A few no doubt there are—oflicers 
in the services, teachers, ministers 
of religion—whose profession for- 
bids the active chase after the 
dollar. But these very men, by 
their interest in business generally, 
and by their half-apologetic atti- 
tude towards their own vocation, 
seem to admit that, it may be as 
contented, it may be as envious, 
spectators, they stand but on the 
bank of the real stream of life. 
Business is the real life for a man. 
No man in the country is so rich 
that he can afford to look down 
upon it; no man is so poor but 
he can aspire to play his part in 
it. The aristocracy of Europe 
may despise it: the plutocracy of 
America despises everything else. 
This absorbing interest in trade 
and finance, and the resultant 
aptitude for them, furnish the 
explanation of the astounding 
keenness and intelligence with 
which the people of the United 
States entered into the campaign. 
Any other nation would have left 
abstruse questions of currency to 
high finance and political economy. 
But this was exactly the one topic 
that the United States would not 
commit for discussion and judg- 
ment to anybody else but them- 
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selves. As the Scotsman loves 
to talk theology, the Frenchman 
theatre, the Englishman not to 
talk at all, so the American will 
lose no chance to talk dollars, 
Dollars, therefore, he talked, and 
probably no Democracy ever en- 
joyed the privilege of popular . 
Government so gluttonously as 
the citizen of the United States 
enjoyed those six months’ talk of 
gold and silver. 

But the matter went deeper 
than the mere pleasure of aca- 
demic debate. It was perhaps 
the only contested election of the 
world’s history in which every 
elector had a direct money in- 
terest in the result. The only 
difficulty was to determine exactly 
where that interest lay. The 
arguments of either party were 
directed less to maintaining the 
broad balance of national expedi- 
ency than to showing the indi- 
vidual voter that it was money 
in his individual pocket to vote 
for this man or the other. It 
must not be inferred from this 
that arguments which took higher 
ground, such as appeals to national 
integrity, were consciously or even 
unconsciously insincere. Without 
doubt many men supported the 
gold standard because they be- 
lieved that to abandon it would 
be to dishonour the bill of their 
country. Whether the charge of 
repudiation was more than a popu- 
lar cry for popular consumption it 
is hardly worth while to inquire. 
The proposal for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 was intended, on 
the showing of its most coherent 
advocates, to level down the value 
of the gold dollar and level up 
that of the silver dollar, but on 
the whole to depreciate the value 
of the unit of currency. It was 
contended, with a show of reason, 
that this was dishonest towards 
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investors, whether native or 
foreign, who would receive dollars 
of less value in commodities than 
than they had been promised. 
One of the most telling points in 
the campaign was that the pen- 
sioners of the Civil War would 
see themselves docked of half 
their income at a blow. But on 
the other hand it might plausibly 
be argued, and was, that an ap- 
preciated dollar is just as dishonest 
as a depreciated one. If it is dis- 
honest to pay a bondholder or 
pensioner in dollars buying less 
food than they did when he first 
began to draw his income, then it 
is dishonest to pay him in dollars 
buying more. At this rate colossal 
frauds have been perpetrated on the 
people of the United States ever 
since the great decline in agricultu- 
ral prices began. It will be answer- 
ed that it is impossible that the rate 
of interest or amount of pension 
could be regulated by every fluc- 
tuation which supply and demand 
may create in the wheat market ; 
else why not go back to truck and 
barter at once? But it is a very 
different thing, said the advocate 
of gold, for a nation to tamper 
with the purchasing-power of the 
currency by legislative enactment. 
Very true; but unluckily the 
silver man had the answer pat 
that the demonetisation of silver 
in 1873 was just such a legislative 
interference with the standard of 
value. If remonetisation of silver 
was repudiation, then so was the 
demonetisation of it. On the 
moral side, therefore, the voter 
could consider free coinage, ac- 
cording to his taste and fancy, 
either as the righting of a wrong 
or the adding of a second wrong to 
make a right. 

But the voter troubled himself 
little with either consideration. 
Instances of men who deliberately 
voted for what they believed to’ be 
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their own pecuniary loss must have 
been rare indeed. In the main 
the contest resolved itself into a 
direct conflict of commercial in- 
terest between various sections of 
the community, and was generally 
so regarded. The simplest case of 
all was that of the silver-mining 
industry. The five states that be- 
stride the Rocky Mountains — 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada — live entirely on silver, 
or did. In these evil days, with 
silver down to half-a-crown an 
ounce, only a few of the very 
richest mines can be worked at a 
profit. Nevada is wellnigh de- 
populated, and her deserted mines 
silted up with alkaline dust ; Colo- 
rado and Utah are living very 
largely on the gold mines of Lead- 
ville, Cripple Creek, and Mercur ; 
Idaho and Montana eke out a 
living with copper and lead. Yet 
every state of the five is known to 
be paved with silver ore in one 
form or another. If the price of 
silver could be driven up until it 
would pay to mine this, popula- 
tion would flow in, capital would 
flow in, wages would leap up- 
wards, fair cities would rise (and 
therewith the price of real estate), 
and the centre of gravity of the 
Union would begin to shift west- 
ward,—in brief, the West would 
make such a progress as would 
dazzle the world. Now, amid all 
the contradictions predicted as 
likely to result from free coinage 
of silver at 16 to 1, one thing is 
incontrovertibly certain—it would 
send up the value of silver bullion. 
If every man owning fifty cents’ 
worth of bullion could take it to 
the mint and have it coined into a 
full dollar, silver bullion would 
come to be a very desirable thing 
to possess. The dollar might be 
depreciated, and in time the 
quantity of silver flung on the 
market might drive it down to 
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the old price. But never mind. 
Considering the enormous amount 
of ore available, the immediate 
margin of profit was enough to 
make gigantic fortunes on. What 
wonder then that these five states— 
men, women, and children, miners, 
farmers, and the very bankers 
themselves—were all white-hot for 
silver ? 

Unfortunately for the cause of 
silver, the power of these states 
was not equal to their zeal. They 
are among the least populous in the 
Union, and only command 16 
electoral votes between them out 
of 447. But one powerful political 
lever is theirs. Every state by 
the Constitution sends two sena- 
tors to Washington,—New York, 
with six millions, sends no more; 
and Nevada, with forty-five thou- 
sand, no less. The silver states 
were thus able to establish a fac- 
tion in the Senate, formidable both 
by its numerical proportion to the 
whole body and its conspicuous 
political ability. Nominally Re- 
publicans, these men really repre- 
sented the silver industry, and it 
alone. To the adroit activity of 
this group, it has been alleged, the 
adoption of the free silver policy 
by the Democratic party can be 
directly traced. They worked 
secretly for years (so it is said) to 
capture the Democratic organisa- 
tion ; they circulated such books 
as ‘Coin’s Financial School,’ and 
sent such speakers as Mr Bryan 
over the whole West and South. 
They convinced or bought up the 
politicians of the precinct, the 
ward, and the county, whose 
influence chose the delegations to 
Chicago. The Democrats were 
badly in want of a policy, for the 
Wilson-Gorman revision of the 
M‘Kinlay tariff had not brought 
prosperity, and a reaction to Pro- 
tection was almost certain. Then 


came the Oonvention, and Mr 
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Bryan with his crown of thorns 
and cross of gold —carefully re- 
hearsed, if we are to believe this 
story, and completely successful. 
The Convention came over to silver 
like a flock of sheep. Thus the 
silver group played, not their own 
but the other party as their trump 
card for the great stake —and 
lost. 

Whether or no we are to credit 
them with this masterpiece of 
adroit duplicity, there is one re- 
spect in which the influence of 
the silver states is easily appre- 
ciable. How could it ever come 
about, it may be asked, that the 
keenest financial people of the 
world could ever furnish so large 
a body of opinion—a minority, it is 
true, but a very powerful minority 
—in favour of the palpable eco- 
nomic heresy that the relative val- 
ues of the two precious metals can 
be fixed and maintained by law ? 
The answer is, that for years the 
silver group had been accustoming 
the nation to the idea of bimetal- 
lism. Until the Chicago Conven- 
tion it had principally impressed 
itself upon the Republican party, 
to which it is nominally affiliated. 
It had bartered its support for 
protection against pious opinions 
in favour of bimetallism. Mr 
M‘Kinley has often declared him- 
self in its favour, and it is shrewdly 
believed that he was quite as ready 
to fight this election for silver as 
for gold. The very St Louis Oon- 
vention, which at last after years 
of vacillation declared squarely for 
gold, still contained a hedging re- 
servation in favour of bimetallism, 
if other nations could be induced 
to join in the experiment. The 
idea of free coinage, therefore, had 
nothing unheard of or paradoxical 
to frighten the electors: it was 
but a step, and that an easy one 
for unreflecting patriotism, from 
bimetallism by international con- 
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sent to bimetallism by the puis- 
sant mandate of the United 
States. 

But how was that to affect the 
pockets of the rest of the country 
—of the East, of the middle West, 
and of the Pacific slope? To the 
farmers it appealed as at least a 
possibility of relief, where every- 
thing else had failed. Following 
the great settlement of the West 
(which incidentally half ruined 
farming in New England), the 
production of wheat in India, 
Australia, and the Argentine had 
driven down prices to starvation 
point, while bad seasons had often 
cut away the meagre margin of 
profit still remaining. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the far- 
mers of Nebraska and Kansas have 
often wanted food to eat and al- 
most always been without a dollar 
to spend. They were in debt to 
the mortgage companies, by whose 
help they had bought their land, 
and set up their homesteads ; they 
were in debt to the local stores 
for the ragged shirts on their 
backs, and the broken boots on 
their feet. Now, as they had 
settled in the country in time of 
boom, when money was to be had 
for the signing of a name, nothing 
would content them but to regain 
prosperity by the same means. 
Why wait for irrigation or an 
increase of home consumption ? 
Boom was the only kind of pros- 
perity they knew, and free coinage 
offered the prospect of a boom. 
Selling their wheat in the Liver- 
pool market for British gold, they 
could spend the proceeds at home 
in a double portion of new de- 
preciated United States dollars. 
Labour and commodities would be 
proportionately dearer, no doubt ; 
but the mortgage debt, which 
never contracted its iron figures 
as prices went down, would remain 
inexpansive as they went up. Here 





was relief and a profit, a hope and 
a boom. So the Western farmer 
waved his old slouch hat for 
silver and the boy orator of the 
Platte. 

The Eastern manufacturer, sup. 
posing that he exported his pro- 
ducts, might have argued in the 
same strain as the Western farmer, 
But there was this difference, that 
the Easterner was not in debt—at 
any rate not in the same way— 
and that in many instances, as a 
shareholder, he had others in debt 
tohim. The Eastern attitude was 
not so much a condemnation of 
the probable effects of free coin- 
age as a flat refusal to try to cal- 
culate those effects at all. It 
might turn out well or ill: he 
was very well as he was, and he 
did not mean to have the whole 
fabric of credit and exchange 
flung out of gear. He produced 
arguments against free silver, 
but they were intended to con- 
vince others: for himself he was 
resolute not to disturb a state of 
things with which, bad times and 
good together, he was well satisfied. 
He contended that with a fall in 
money and a rise in values the 
working man would buy just half 
the advantages with his wages 
that he enjoys to-day—a conten- 
tion not over sincere, since he 
knew as well as anybody that the 
American working man would 
never consent to divide his stand- 
ard of comfort by two. To put 
it summarily, the East had money, 
and therefore desired to keep up 
the price of it; the West and 
South had none, and therefore 
desired to depreciate it. That 
was the central issue of the fight. 
It was a battle of monetary in- 
terests—a battle of and for and by 
dollars. The East won, because its 
interests were weightier ; because 
its knowledge of business was 
greater, and commanded a respect 


























for its opinion on a business topic ; 
and because it had more dollars to 
spend on the campaign. And, 
above all, because the men who 
promised low wages, idle mills, 
penniless investors, in the case of 
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Mr Bryan’s success, were believed 
to be the very men who had the 
power and the will to transmute 
their predictions into ruinous 
reality. Business spoke, and the 
nation obeyed. 


III, 


But business was not merely on 
the defensive. In the early stages 
of the contest the Chicago Oonven- 
tion, with its sudden apparition of 
Mr Bryan out of a machine, created 
something of a panic in the East, 
and every ounce of available energy 
was put into propaganda antagon- 
istic to free silver. But when it 
became manifest that the heresy 
had taken no deep root among the 
working men of the East, it was 
felt that a more positive pro- 
gramme was required to win the 
country. Times were bad. Mr 
Bryan came before the pinched 
electors with a proposal, however 
intrinsically fallacious, intended to 
remedy them; Mr M‘Kinley could 
hardly stand up against him 
empty-handed. So Protection, 
which at first had cut no figure 
in the Republican election litera- 
ture and stump speeches, gradually 
came to fill a larger and larger 
part of the field. “The tariff,” 
Mr M‘Kinley insisted again and 
again, “is an issue.” By election 
day there was hardly a village but 
bore its poster representing a 
blandly beneficent figure of the 
candidate, proclaiming that he 
would rather open the mills of 
the country to the labour of the 
United States than the mints of 
the country to the silver of the 
world. 

Without doubt Protection played 
a great part in securing the elec- 
tion of its champion. It was 
something definite and affirmative 
to vote for, and no democracy, 
least of all that of the United 


States, cares to vote a blank 
negative. Protection appealed, 
just as free silver appealed, to the 
man who felt himself misused by 
the laws of supply and demand, 
and thought it time Oongress did 
something in the direction of their 
repeal. That appeal, moreover, 
met with a wonderful success, 
That it should awaken the enthusi- 
asm of the man who had been put 
on half-time at the factory was 
nothing wonderful. But even the 
farmers—that is to say, the more 
prosperous and the less mortgage- 
ridden of them—found it at least 
as tempting a medicine as the free 
coinage of silver. True, the prices 
of their products had depreciated, 
but then, so had the volume of 
demand for them. With every 
mill running and every mechanic 
making good full-time wages, they 
reckoned on a greatly increased 
demand for the very commonest 
necessities of life. The certain in- 
crease in the home market had 
more attraction for the solider 
class of farmers than the dubious 
benefits of Bryanism. And if it 
was pointed out to them that in- 
creased tariffs handed them over in 
manacles to the manufacturers of 
whom they had to buy clothes and 
machinery, they responded with 
the blessed word competition. 
Competition, the tyrant and the 
redeemer of American commerce, 
was to keep prices low for manu- 
factures, while they rose for wheat 
and butter and eggs. 

But Protection was more than 
a popular cry. It was the object 
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of a vast commercial deal. As the 
Republican mind saw nothing in 
the silver agitation but a huge 
conspiracy to put up the price of 
silver and enrich a ring of mine- 
owners, so the Democratic mind 
saw nothing in protection but a 
conspiracy of manufacturers, coal- 
owners, shipping-owners, and the 
like to raise the price of their mer- 
chandise and secure enormous 
profits for themselves. This view 
of the campaign was brought into 
strong prominence by the fact that 
Mr M‘Kinley’s campaign, both be- 
fore and after his nomination at 
St Louis, was conducted by Mr 
Mark Hanna. It was conducted, 
moreover, with singular coolness, 
mastery, and success, Mr Hanna 
was beyond question the hero of 
the election. He appears to em- 
body American business capacity, 
and perhaps American business 
unscrupulousness, with complete 
freedom from the American im- 
pulse towards display. Mr Hanna 
made no speeches ; he saw as little 
as possible of newspaper reporters ; 
he smiled at the attacks upon him ; 
he never swaggered, and he never 
whined—but he worked. He per- 
fected an enormous machine, and 
worked it with unerring, almost 
inhuman, precision. The fuel for 
that machine was dollars, and Mr 
Hanna turned the levers which 
distributed the energy they devel- 
oped into the precise point where 
it was required. Reputed to be 
a man of narrow intellectual vision, 
little versed in the finer arts of 
the politician, he fought the battle 
with the only weapon he knew of 
—money. And he won it bril- 
liantly. 

Mr Hanna by trade is a coal- 
owner, a shipping-owner on the 
great lakes, a general manufacturer 
and capitalist. The men and the 
companies who poured millions 
into his lap were of the same in- 
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terests as himself. Is it likely, 
asks the American, that they 
would have supplied the Repub- 
lican machine with every cent it 
could advantageously consume un- 
less they looked to see their money 
back with interest? Disinclination 
to face the chances of a bimetallic 
currency might account for much, 
but the spoils theory is so deeply 
ingrained in the American mind 
that the victors would expect more, 
And what else but protection ? 
Coal is imported into the United 
States on the east from Halifax, 
on the west from Vancouver 
Island; Mr Hanna might fairly 
claim as his own personal reward 
that it should be weighted with a 
heavy duty. The sheep-farmers 
and the weavers of Ohio stood 
staunchly by their fellow-states- 
man M‘Kinley; were they to 
go without their reward? The 
planters of cane-sugar in Louisiana 
and the beet-growers of Nebraska 
showed themselves deaf to the 
voice of the Protector; but was 
that any reason why the beet- 
growers of California and the 
maple-growers of Vermont should 
not be rewarded for their loyalty 
to the cause? Had not every 
manufacturing industry and every 
trust done its utmost in the service 
of sourd money and plenty of it? 
Each and all had the clearest right 
to claim their share of the legis- 
lative spoil, and they will not be 
backward to do so. 

The accounts of Mr M‘Kinley’s 
views which have been cabled to 
this country since his election 
represent him in a_ becomingly 
chastened mood, disclaiming any 
desire for protection beyond the 
demands of the present attenuated 
revenue. We need not take him 
too seriously. Just now he is 
under great obligations to the 
dissentient Democrats who favour 
the gold standard but abhor the 
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high tariff and all its works. Be- 
sides this, the Senate, though it 
contains a small and nominal 
Republican majority, really leaves 
the balance of its power in the 
hands of the senators from the 
Silver States. They care nothing 
for or against Protection, but the 
day is gone by to purchase their 
votes by academic professions of 
bimetallism. If they like to amal- 
gamate with the Democratic oppo- 
sition, the Senate will be a very 
difficult factor for militant Protec- 
tionism to deal with. But the 
Senate, as has been hinted, pre- 
sents one great advantage to the 
President in dealing with it: it is 
small, The judicious gift of an 
embassy or two can often turn a 
minority into a majority. Where 
Mr Cleveland was iron, Mr 
M‘Kinley is prepared to be butter. 
And if suasion fail, it is only a 
question of waiting a year or two 
until the Republican state legisla- 
tures have time to change their 
Democratic senators for good Pro- 
tectionists. Protection in some 
measure, and by some means or 
other, the United States will have. 
Mr M‘Kinley is not the strong 
man he looks. Mr Hanna and 
his friends are very strong, and 
they will bend him to their will. 

However, the British exporter 
may comfort himself with one or 
two considerations. The influ- 
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ences against Protection will alle- 
viate its incidence, at least for 
the moment. It takes time to for- 
get Democratic allies and bribe 
silverite senators. And when it 
comes, it will probably hit Ger- 
many, and be meant to hit Ger- 
many, harder than ourselves. 
Germany has imposed numberless 
vexations and restrictions upon 
American imports. The latest 
move, a few days before the elec- 
tion of Mr M‘Kinley, was to insti- 
tute regulations to the effect that 
every tin of preserved meat should 
be opened for inspection—that is, 
spoiled—before its admission to 
the empire. That means the ruin 
of the canned meat trade, and 
therewith the bitter wrath of the 
gigantic packing industries of 
Chicago, St Louis, and Kansas 
City. After such amenities, will 
the United States keep its hands 
off the woollen goods with which 
German mills, running day and 
night, now flood the Western 
world? Will they respect the 
vast beet-sugar industry of Ger- 
many, when their own beet-growers 
are in sight of bankruptcy? Our 
own exporters may look forward 
to President M ‘Kinley’s term with- 
out enthusiasm ; the Germans are 
shaking in their shoes already. 
To the suffering Briton it will be 
a reflection not without balm if 
the German suffers more. 


IV. 


The dollar, then, was not in- 
aptly the ensign round which this 
great battle was fought. First 
and last it was a battle for dollars 
—a huge struggle of one material 
mercenary interest against an- 
other. Each state, each man, 
voted to save his country by fill- 
ing his own pocket. There was, 
however, one great section of the 
country whose motive, if it can 


hardly be called purer, was at 
least more disinterested. This 
section was the South, the old 
Confederate States, and the mo- 
tive was detestation of the North. 
The origin of that detestation is 
known to everybody ; but its ex- 
tent is possibly not so well known 
in this country. We are told by 
Northern newspapers and North- 
ern books that the bitterness of 
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the war is past. It was pro- 
nounced a happy emblem of re- 
conciliation that Generals Palmer 
and Buckner, who stood for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency as 
gold - standard Democrats, had 
fought against each other in the 
early sixties. No doubt it was 
very pretty, but the animosities 
of a generation ago are still too 
raw to be salved by any such 
quackery. It must be remem- 
bered that the Americans are 
more given over to anniversaries 
and celebrations than any people 
on earth. Hardly a day passes 
but some such auspicious occasion 
finds its chronicle in Northern 
newspapers, and each is a fresh 
drop of bitterness in the cup of 
the South. There men feel that 
the world has done them rank 
injustice. The North, they say, 
has the world’s ear to glorify its 
own prowess and shoulder into 
oblivion the heroism of the South. 
The grievance is a fanciful one, 
as any European can tell; but 
that makes no difference. The 
passionate South broods over it 
from year to year. Lately it has 
informed its very school - books 
with a vengeful rancour against 
the North, just as heretofore they 
had breathed rancour against 
Britain. So long as this lasts, 
so long with a progressing energy 
will the South resent and thwart 
the superior influence of the 
North. The danger will be a 
chronic one. The South will be 
fuel ready to the firebrand of any 
incendiary. Silver, labour, state 
rights as against the Federal au- 
thority—it matters not what the 
ery may be. The South is ready 
to take it up and fight. 

The North and the Republicans 
are only reaping what they sowed. 
For the war the North cannot be 
blamed, though there are acid ac- 
cusations still current as to the 





barbarous conduct of it. But the 
real mischief was done after the 
war, in the days of reconstruc. 
tion. The Republican party is ex. 
piating the decade of shameless 
jobbery and robbery with which 
it celebrated its victory in the 
Southern states. Take the trouble 
for a moment to imagine a high- 
spirited people, just bleeding from 
a war which they had fought al- 
most to the last man, and far 
beyond the last dollar, taxed, 
pillaged, and insulted by blacks 
who a year or two ago had been 
their chattels. Those cruel years 
seared the South with a hissing 
iron. And because the wicked- 
ness was done at the command 
of Republican bosses, and in the 
name of the Republican party, 
for a white man to proclaim him- 
self Republican to-day is to for- 
swear his race, and step back to 
the nigger and towards the brute- 
beast. The solid South is inalien- 
ably Democratic. The party may 
win or lose elsewhere: the old 
Confederate states never waver 
nor falter in the blackest hour 
of panic and defeat. 

On the morning of the 4th of 
November the newspapers of New 
York announced in letters an 
inch high that the solid South 
had been broken. The portent 
was worthy of the type, if only it 
had happened. But the solid 
South was not broken. On the 
night of the election, besides De- 
laware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky, the Republicans 
claimed Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Missouri. If this 
claim had been made good, the 
solid South would have been 
broken indeed, and this would 
perhaps have been the most 
momentous result of the whole 
election. But the four last-named 
states were all the while quite 
safe and sound for Democracy. 
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Not a single state that had gone 
whole-hearted into the Confeder- 
acy came out on the side of Mr 
K‘Kinley. Even in Kentucky 
the incoming President only 
scrambled home by a few hundred 
votes. The explanation of this 
victory was simple enough. It 
was not that many white men had 
voted for a candidate labelled 
with the name of Republican, 
though many thousands desired 
his success. But the leading men 
of business, who were sufficiently 
men of business to eschew free 
coinage but not sufficiently anti- 
Southern to vote Republican, had 
no scruples in encouraging and 
assisting their negro servants to 
vote for M‘Kinley direct. In 
past years they had done all they 
could to hinder them from regis- 
tering themselves as voters. This 
year they made it easy,—they 
found the money to pay the black 
men’s poll-tax; the officials in 
charge of the polls abstained from 
the usual manceuvres to suppress 
the black man’s vote. 

For it must be borne in mind 
that it is only on condition of 
wholesale and flagrant violations 
of what we should call electoral 
purity that the South maintains 
its Democratic solidity. Before 
the Briton blames the white man 
for this, he would do well to try 
a few years’ engulfment among 
the blacks. But, morality apart, 
the break-down of the system of 
intimidation and suppression of 
votes would have changed the 
whole political equilibrium of the 
United States. Had the negro 
and his leader got command of 
the electoral machine, Republican- 
ism would have started every 
Presidential campaign of the 
future with long odds in its 
favour. But what just succeeded 
in Kentucky failed utterly else- 
where. The South remains a 
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reservoir of Democracy, of sec- 
tional bitterness, and of national 
danger. 

The apprehension had been ex- 
pressed in this country that the 
addition of a solid West to a solid 
South might bring about a second 
civil war, longer drawn out and 
more murderous than the first. 
In the United States themselves 
men mocked at the prediction, and 
the event has proved them right. 
In truth there is no solid West, 
and no prospect of it. Broadly, 
it may be said that the East is 
disposed to laugh at the rusticity 
of the West, and that the West 
responds with sneers at the cul- 
ture of the East. To the Euro- 
pean eye neither rusticity nor cul- 
ture is very apparent; but it is 
difficult not to detect a certain 
mutual jealousy which might 
easily ripen into dislike. A New 
Yorker would almost sooner hear 
London praised than Chicago. 
But to suppose that the West is 
seriously banded against the East 
on the silver question or any other 
is a complete delusion. The elec- 
tion returns dispel it in a moment. 
Mr Bryan carried most of the 
states west of the Mississippi, it is 
true. But he did not carry Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Califor- 
nia, or Oregon. In South Dakota, 
his own Nebraska, Kansas, Wyom- 
ing, and Washington, his majori- 
ties were small. Now, a country 
so evenly divided can never enter 
with effect upon acivil war. Fur- 
thermore, the commercial relations 
between the two halves of the 
country, the East supplying manu- 
factures, the West food-stuffs, for- 
bid any such internecine madness. 
If there was no hint of a fight 
this time, when the monetary in- 
terests of the two seemed diamet- 
rically opposed, there is not likely 
to be next time, nor any time in 
the immediate future. 
3M 
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There remains for brief con- 
sideration one other factor in the 
campaign. The Chicago platform 
may be compared with the New- 
castle programme; it was meant 
to furnish an Adullam wherein 
every variety of discontent with 
the existing order might find some 
promise of alteration appealing 
directly to itself. For the mining 
West there was free silver; for 
the farming West free trade. The 
South needed no incentive beyond 
the hated name of Republicanism. 
But what about the North and 
East? Here was committed the 
decisive and irreparable blunder 
of the campaign. It was decided 
to stir up labour against capital : 
so far, from a partisan point of 
view, the Democratic counsel was 
good. The blunder lay in the 
pivot selected for the agitation. 

It is probable—if universal re- 
port can prove anything, it is cer- 
tain—that the Chicago platform 
owed what were called its Anar- 
chistic features to Governor Alt- 
geld of Illinois. He is a man of 
unquestionable ability, and all but 
his bitterest enemies allow that 
in most respects he has made a 
good governor. On the other 
hand, his own political associates 
hardly take the trouble to deny 
that he is self-seeking, insincere, 
utterly reckless of means, and not 
over loyal. He won the name of 
Anarchist—most unreasonably, if 
Americans or anybody else ever 
allowed reason to enter into their 
heads when once the word Anar- 
chism is abroad—by pardoning 
certain criminals who had been 
concerned in rioting and bomb- 
throwing in Chicago some eight 
years ago. The explanation of it 
was not love of Anarchism, but 
love of self. He had made a com- 
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pact with the Socialists and Anar- 
chists, who are very strong among 
the herding foreigners of Chicago, 
to release these men in exchange 
for their solid vote when he stood 
for Governor of the State. Such 
deals are of daily occurrence in the 
United States, and this particular 
deal no more proved Mr Altgeld 
an Anarchist than the widespread 
suspicion that he bartered Demo- 
cratic votes for M‘Kinley as Presi- 
dent against Republican votes for 
himself as Governor argaes him a 
Republican. 

Now, Governor Altgeld had come 
into collision more than once both 
with the Federal authorities at 
Washington and with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Riots had stopped the mails, and 
the President not unnaturally felt 
himself justified in using Federal 
troops to restore order. Mr Alt- 
geld chose to consider this a per- 
sonal affront, and posed as the 
champion of the prerogatives of 
the State as against the nation, 
He said that if Federal troops 
came into Illinois again, they 
would find State troops to oppose 
them. And there can be little 
doubt that he secured the insertion 
into the Chicago platform of the 
attacks on Federal authority and 
the Supreme Court, more out of 
personal pique than any deep-laid 
design to overthrow society. Be 
that as it may, the battle-ground 
was the very worst that could 
have been chosen. The more the 
Americans commit the selection of 
their everyday judges to popular 
suffrage, the more they cling to 
the paramount authority, dignity, 
and independence of the Supreme 
Oourt. The more they decen- 
tralise antl bestow the minor func- 
tions of sovereignty upon the 
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State, the more they cherish the 
final attributes of sovereignty 
committed to the central Govern- 
ment. The attitude is natural, 
reasonable, and universal. Im- 
agine, then, the horror and indig- 
nation when they saw the ultimate 
safeguards of the Constitution 
fiercely assailed. The assault 
meant less than it seemed to 
mean, for in reality it repre- 
sented little but the private spite 
of an individual. But the opposi- 
tion to it was collective. With 
the more stable classes it did the 
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democratic canvass more damage 
than free silver itself. To the float- 
ing masses of working men, many 
of them out of work, and many 
newly arrived immigrants, hardly 
able to babble a few words of 
American- English, what was the 
use of an attack upon the Supreme 
Court te them, or what knew 
they of the Federal authority and 
the status of the State? In a 
word, this part of the programme 
did it an inappreciable deal of 
good, and an incalculable deal of 
harm. 


VI, 


This is perhaps a_ suflicient, 
though necessarily a fragmentary, 
outline of the principal forces in 
play during the election. There 
rallied to Mr M‘Kinley all the 
solid respectable classes who had 
business to make or mar, all the 
classes who imagined that protec- 
tion would put money in their 
purse, and all law-abiding citizens 
who were frightened at the blood- 
less spectre of sham Anarchism, 
Mr Bryan had to depend on the 
silver interest, which finished his 
Old Guard; on such part of the 
agricultural interest as he could 
pick up by economic clap-trap ; 
on such part of the labour interest 
as he could influence by vapid gen- 
eralities about revolutionary pro- 
jects which offered no benefit to 
anybody; on the South and on 
the lifelong Democrats, who knew 
that he had been regularly nomin- 
ated by the regularly chosen repre- 
sentatives of the party, and who 
would sooner think of changing 
their nationality than of voting 
against a presidential candidate so 
accredited. The potency of the 
last-named influence was shown 
by the gold Democratic movement. 
Not a man of those prominently 
connected with it but would have 





voted, and probably did vote, 
directly for Mr M‘Kinley. But 
to detach the rank and file of the 
Democratic party, it was necessary 
to put up candidates bearing the 
name of Democrat, and appealing 
to the memory of Jefferson. So 
dominant in American politics is 
the party name over the party 
principle. 

With the joint appeal to so 
many shades of thought and sen- 
timent, adding thereto a personal 
canvass unsurpassed for courage, 
endurance, and personal glamour 
in the whole history of popular 
agitation, Mr Bryan, it will be 
said, ought surely to have won the 
country. But here lay the radical 
blunder of his party and his plat- 
form. In the attempt to gather 
together malcontents of every de- 
nomination for the grand assault 
on substance and respectability, 
they wholly forgot the regular 
Democratic voter, who really was 
the backbone of their cause. 
More: they actually went out of 
their way to estrange him. They 
mazed him with heresies about the 
currency ; they frightened him with 
bogies about the Constitution. In 
one word, they could not have 
their cake and eat it. To gain 
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the silver Republicans, the Popu- 
lists, and the Anarchists, they 
threw away the Democrats. 

And now, what has been the net 
result of the momentous struggle? 
What has been gained and what 
lost? What dangers to the future 
prosperity and stability of the 
country have been laid and what 
revealed? The first result is plain. 
The victory of Mr M‘Kinley has 
averted, for four years at least, an 
experiment in finance which must 
have been at the best hazardous 
and attended with cruel individual 
hardships, and at the worst ruin- 
ous to the national credit and the 
national industries. That has been 
done, but how far does that go? 
Will the battle have to be fought 
all over again in 1900? The pre- 
sent probability is that it will. 
The battle has been fought on an 
economic issue, and there is no great 
probability that four years hence 
the economic conditions will have 
materially changed. The price of 
silver is not likely to go up. In 
the Rocky Mountains — not to 
mention the Broken Hill mine, 
and including the rich lodes of 
Kootenay in British Columbia— 
there is silver enough to rebuild 
half the cities of America. The 
moment that for any reason the 
price goes up, it will pay exploiters 
to mine a lower grade of ore: 
down it will go again. Nor is 
there any likelihood that the next 
four years will see Western agri- 
culture in better estate than it is 
to-day. Just now the farmer’s 
pockets are full; he is paying the 
store-keeper what he owes, and he is 
making up the arrears on his mort- 
gage. But in few cases is he pay- 


ing off the whole principal. Wheat 
has gone up beyond his rosiest 
dreams; but it is only one crop, 
and he was a long way behind. 
Next year, and the next, and the 
next, the wheat-harvest in India 
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is not likely to fail; it is much 
more likely to fail in Dakota and 
Kansas. As regards silver and 
farming, 1900 may be expected 
to find the field as white to Mr 
Bryan’s harvesting hand as has 
1896. Riper, indeed, since four 
years more of depression must 
convince the doubter of this year 
that free silver may perhaps have 
had something in it after all. 

On all this, beyond doubt, Mr 
Bryan and his friends are count- 
ing, when they so jauntily inaugu- 
rate the contest which is to land 
them in power at Washington in 
the second year of next century. 
But if this dream is ever to harden 
into fact, one lesson must be learnt 
from the abortive effort which is 
just dying away. There must be 
something better to attract the 
working man. There is no need 
to set labour against capital: la- 
bour is already set against capital 
far more grimly in the United 
States than anywhere in the world. 
The fomenters of discord have only 
to stand by and let the hostility 
accumulate for yet four years more. 
Already it has come to this, that 
the etiquette of every strike de- 
mands not only picketing and im- 
portation of blacklegs, and other 
tame European methods, but re- 
volvers and dynamite almost from 
the very outset. Homestead and 
Oceur d’Alene and Leadville wit- 
ness it, and the tale of victims is 
hungrily conned over in many a 
labourer’s cabin. The train is 
laid ; it waits only the match. 

It wants no great acumen to 
forecast the formula of 1900. It 
will be war against the trusts, It 
was part of the stock-in-trade this 
year, but it was not prominently 
displayed. You can hardly fight 
an election on more than two main 
issues: otherwise parties overlap. 
This year the Democrats chose 
silver for one, and the Republicans 
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forced Protection upon them for 
the other. Denunciations of trusts 
were rapturously received, but free 
silver and Protection gave the sen- 
timent no room to breathe. Now, 
a campaign against trusts would 
awaken no such dismay as greeted 
the attack upon the Federal sove- 
reignty and the Supreme Court. 
On the contrary, it would tend to 
unite all classes. Industrial enter- 
prise in the United States has been 
left far freer from legal fetters 
than in European countries. Little 
is done by the State ; all is left to 
the initiative of the individual. 
The owner of a plot of ground in 
New York or Chicago can put up 
a building of twenty storeys, if he 
has the mind and the capital, with- 
out troubling himself either about 
‘his neighbours’ ancient lights or 
the width of the street. The ap- 
parent negligence is explained 
partly by the Americans’ horror 
of retarding mechanical progress, 
and partly by their reliance on 
competition. They have cast over- 
board the law as the safeguard of 
individual right, and put them- 
selves under the protection of 
competition, and of it alone. 
Now, a trust, in its exacter ac- 
ceptation, is the very negation of 
competition. It is a combination 
of all the producers of a necessary 
article to regulate its price to their 
own profit and the loss of the 
public. Here the Americans have 
made an exception to their general 
rule, and passed laws forbidding 
such corporations to trade in the 
life-blood of their fellow-men. But 
these laws are either not stringent 
enough to meet the case, or, like 
most Jaws in the United States, 
go unenforced. To what extent 
trusts which are, or should be, 
illegal exist it is not easy to de- 
termine. It is their obvious in- 
terest to lie as close as possible. 
But some there certainly are— 
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such as the Standard Oil Trust 
and the Pennsylvania Anthracite 
Coal Trust. Many Americans 
have much to say for the first: 
commanding the whole supply of 
oil, but also commanding an enor- 
mous machinery of distribution, 
advertisement, and the like, it 
supplies oil at an exceedingly low 
price. The mechanical conditions 
of this age are such that a great 
field lies open for the use of oil 
in directions unsuspected a genera- 
tion ago. But when the Standard 
Trust has taught millions of people 
to rely on oil for every purpose— 
has made oil, in short, a necessity 
of life—what then is to prevent 
it from raising the price, and de- 
camping with a booty immeasur- 
ably richer than if it had never 
first allured the people into de- 
pendence upon it? Not the law 
certainly, for the Standard Oil 
Trust is believed to violate the 
law by its very existence. 

It may be only in the imagina- 
tion of labour-agitators and sen- 
sation-mongering journalists that 
trusts exist to control the price of 
every necessity of life. Absolute 
control of supply is probably rare ; 
combinations among the leading 
producers, who are strong enough 
to set the tune to the market, are 
probably very common. Whether 
that be so or not, it is indisput- 
able that the power of associated 
capitalists is daily riveted more 
firmly upon the United States. 
One very galling instance of it is 
found in combinations among great 
employers of labour—railway com- 
panies, for example—to keep a 
mutual black -list; If a working 
man offends one of them, whether 
in time of strike or on his own 
initiative, he will get no employ- 
ment from any. Men have changed 
their names and disguised them- 
selves in vain to escape this merci- 
less and omniscient boycott, That 
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these great industrial organisations 
crush out all small private traders 
goes without saying. Worse still, 
the law is at their command for a 
price. A bribe to a judge or an 
attorney, it matters not in what 
form conveyed, will protect them 
from violations of any statute 
already in force. A bribe to a 
few politicians will secure any 
new statute they may desire to 
promote their business at the 
public expense. They even main- 
tain their own members in legis- 
lative bodies, — pocket assembly- 
men, pocket congressmen, pocket 
senators, —like any magnate of 
Georgian days. They stand be- 
side and above the law, and they 
use their immunity to empty the 
pockets of the citizen and to fill 
their own. 

Here, then, is the weak point 
of the Republicans. They have 
triumphed this year because all 
the powers of money were on their 
side. They can hardly throw over 
Mr Hanna and his trusts in 1900. 
If Mr Bryan and his associates 
will strike straight and hard at 
this heel of Achilles, they may yet 
avenge this year’s defeat. It is 
difficult to see four years ahead, 
especially in the United States, 
where a President’s term of office 
is as a generationin Europe. But 
at present only two obstacles pre- 
sent themselves, One is that Mr 
Bryan’s obstinate fanaticism—sup- 
posing him to secure another no- 
mination—may again burden the 
ship with free silver: with free 
silver he will never capture the 
East, unless in times of direful de- 
pression and distress. The other 
obstacle is a curious idiosyncrasy 
of the American character. While 
he is shouting the loudest at the 
abuse of riches, he is never alto- 
gether sincere in desiring their 
downfall. Their transfer to better 
hands, assuredly : their disappear- 





ance from society, no. He can 
never forget that he may one day, 
as like as not, be a great capitalist 
himself: he generally considers 
himself equipped with all the 
qualities that go to make a great 
capitalist. Therefore he regards 
the wealth of others as in some 
measure held in trust for him, and 
protects the prerogatives of capital 
with a prospective and contingent 
jealousy. 

This feeling might even yet 
rescue the trusts from the reward 
of their iniquities. But it cannot 
save them for ever. The longer 
they remain undisturbed the firmer 
seated will be their power; the 
harder, therefore, will it be for the 
prospective and contingent mono- 
polists to win through to the 
coveted future. One by one the 
ambitious clerks and operatives 
will conclude that there is no 
chance for the poor man until the 
present priests of the dollar are 
swept from their seats. As this 
hostility grows and hardens, capital 
and its parasites will become ap- 
prehensive, and guard their privi- 
leges ever more closely and more 
pitilessly. Where is it to lead? 
The world has never yet seen an 
industrial war. The slave-wars of 
old time, and many civil wars 
later, show, however, that a great 
contest can be organised on other 
than a territorial basis. The 
astonishing military aptitude of 
the people of the United States 
would supply the soldiers, the 
leaders, and the strategy. Such 
a war would disengage itself from 
riots breaking out over the whole 
country ; it might easily grow into 
the most awful massacre the world 
ever saw. 

The salvation of the United 
States will be to purge itself from 
corruption and greed, at once and 
thoroughly. It is not to be ex- 
pected from Mr M ‘Kinley ; but the 
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next administration, Republican 
or Democratic, might witness the 
beginning of the work. Perhaps, 
too, at some approaching day there 
may grow up in the United States 
a class at present conspicuously 
absent—a class analogous to what 
the Greeks happily called “the 
middle citizens.” That is a class 
which is not violently prejudiced 
in favour of any party, which is 
not in want, but is not rich, and 
does not wish to be. Possessing 
other aims than wealth, its politics 
will be to make the United States 
a country fit for a poor man to 
live in. There is perhaps the 
nucleus of this non-partisan party 
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to be perceived in the unexampled 
numbers who this year voted 
against the party of their nominal 
allegiance. Such a class would 
be a surer safeguard to the country 
than many Supreme Courts, And 
the country needs it. For if this 
memorable election means any- 
thing, it means the opening of the 
assault of poverty and discontent 
upon the dominion of riches. 
Masquerading to-day behind a 
vain and trivial irrelevancy, it 
yet shows its black and vengeful 
face under the mask. Tomorrow 
it will rush to the onslaught stark 
and hideous and very wicked, but 
with much wickedness to avenge. 

G. W. STEEVENS. 
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ration of, from the English Benedic- 
tines, 673 — the ousting of, by a 
German, 674 ef seg.—last schemes an 
death of, 676 et seg. 

VERDICT OF OLD AGE, THE, 5 

VILLAGE, TEA-TIME IN THE, 5 

VuInT, WIDDER, 463. 

VoyaGE TO St HELENA, NAPOLEON’s, 
540. 

Wagner, the contemptible character of, 
33 et seq. 

Watts, Mr, the value of the portrait- 
painting of, 498 ef seq. 

Waverley Novels, the characters of the, 
compared with those of the ‘Tliad,’ 374 
et seq. 

WHEELS, THROUGH TOURAINE ON, 251. 

Whibley, Charles, ‘A Book of Scoun- 
drels ’ by, reviewed, 844. 

“ White Lily ” secret society of China, 
the, 793. 

Whitehurst, Felix, career of, as news- 
paper correspondent in Paris, 340. 

WIDDER VLINT, 463. 

Willis, Miss Blanche Howard, notice of 
a story by, 502. 

Wine, account of the manufacture of, 
in a French village, 429. 

Woman, the position of, in English 
home-life, 484 e seq. 

Workhouse girl, a, an indictment of the 
present system, 533 et seq. 

YACHTING, CONTINENTAL, 402. 

Yachting, development of, in America 
and the Continent, 402 ef seqg.—in the 
Baltic, 403—application of aluminium 
to, 406—the German Emperor and, ib, 
et seq. 

Zarkten, description of the village and 
Sheikh of, 198. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 





BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, ETC. 





Chapters from a Life. 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘A 
Singular Life,” ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
With 24 portraits and other illustrations. 
r2mo, $1.50. 


This is a remarkably handsome and attractive book 
of biographical and literary interest. 


Authors and Friends. 
By Mrs. JAmMgEs T. FIELDS. 12mo, artistically 
genes. $1.50. 
ery interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and 
Tennyson. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and 
Neighbors. 

By JoEL CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
** Uncle Remus” books, etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

Except ‘Uncle Remus” himself, no person has 
stepped out of old Southern life into literature quite so 


natural and thoroughly representative as Sister Jane. 
The story is a notable addition to American fiction. 


Marm Lisa. 

By Kate Dovuctas Wicc1n, author of ‘‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child figure in fiction, 

and this story is at once the longest and one of the 

most absorbingly interesting that Mrs. Wiggin has 
yet produced. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 
By SARAH ORNE JEweETT, author of ‘‘ The 

Life of Nancy,” ‘‘A White Heron,” etc. 

16mo, $1.25. 

This story is a charming account of a summer on the 
coast of Maine and the adjacent islands, and is one of 
the most delightful books Miss Jewett has written. 


Barker’s Luck, and Other Stories. 


By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 
Another book of Mr. Harte’s inimitable stories, of 
which the public never has quite enough. 


A Genuine Girl. 
By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, author of ‘‘ Mar- 
jorie’s Quest.” 16mo, $1.25. 
Some of the characters in ‘* Marjorie’s Quest ” reap- 


pear in this book, but the story is complete in itself, 
and it is very readable. 


Nine Love Songs and a Carol. 
" KaTE DouGLas WIGcIN. Square 8vo, 
1.25. 
Mrs. Wiggin has set to music ten lyrics by Herrick, 
Sill, Miss Muloch, Amélie Rives, Oscar Leighton, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, and others. 


Friendly Letters to Girl Friends. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of ** Faith 

Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

— of good sense, useful suggestions, and a tonic 
spirit. 








ESSAYS, POETRY, ETC. 


Mere Literature, and Other Essays, 
By Wooprow WILSON, Professor in Prince- 
ton, author of ‘‘ Congressional Govern. 
ment,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
This book might fairly be called a varied statement 


of the proper aims of literature and historical study, 
and represents both admirably. 


Whitman: A Study. 

An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, 
by JOHN BurROUGHS. 1t6mo,$1.25. Also, 
uniform with the limited Riverside Edition 
of Burroughs’s writings, gilt top, with fine 
portrait of Whitman, $1.50, met. 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 
Edited by PAuL MeEurice. Intwo volumes, 
8vo, carefully printed and bound in hand- 
some library style. First Series, with a fine 
Portrait, $3.00. 
[Second Series will appear in a few months, ]} 


Complete Poetical Works of James 
Russell Lowell. 

Cambridge Edition, Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Browning. From new plates, 
large type, on opaque paper, and attractive- 
ly bound. With a portrait and engraved 
title-page, with a vignette of Lowell’s Home, 
Elmwood. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full 
levant, $5.50. [early Ready. | 


A Poem. 


Crown 8vo, 


Judith and Holofernes. 
By THoMAs BAILEY ALDRICH. 


gilt top, $1.25. 

The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes 
and characters, is told with all the imaginative charm 
and the literary force and felicity which belong to Mr. 
Aldrich, and it forms a very notable addition to Ameri- 
can poetry. 


Poems by Celia Thaxter. 
Appledore Edition. Edited, with a charming 
preface, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 12m0, 
uniform with Mrs. Thaxter’s ‘‘ Letters.” 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; cloth, paper label, 
uncut edges, $1.50 ; in decorative binding, 
$1.50. 
A Quiet Road. 
A tasteful book of unusually good poems, by 
LizETTE WoopworTH REESE, author of a 
** Handful of Lavender.” 16mo, $1.00. 


A Second Century of Charades. 
By WILLIAM BELLAMY, author of ‘‘ A Century 

of Charades.” 18mo, $1.00. 

Of the same unique character as the ater hun- 
dred charades—thoughtful, ingenious, brilliant, delight- 
fully puzzling, and very satisfactory when guessed. 





Sold by Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, - 


Sent, postpaid, by 
BOSTON. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS 

* A child’s book for children, for women, and for men.”’ 

By S. R. Crockett, author of *‘ The Stickit Minister,” 
“ The Raiders,’’ ** The Lilac Sunbonnet,” etc. 

This should be the most popular book for young people 
of the coming season. 

Its sale in Great Britain during the holidays was sec- 
ond only to that of ** Trilby.”” With numerous and beau- 
tiful illustrations by Gordon Browne and A 
Groome. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

“If Mr. Crockett had never written another line this 
book alone would be sufficient to stamp him as a man of 
supreme talent.” —Weekly Sun, London, Eng. 


WORKS BY MRS. BRUNDAGE 

Three delightful books for children. 

Children of To-Day. With twelve fac-similes of water- 
color sketches by Frances M. Brundage. The subjects 
she has chosen are the heads of children, a field in which 
she is unsurpassed. Charming studies of child-life. With 
appropriate stories or sketches by Miss Exizapetu S. 

UCKER, printed in inks of different colors and enclosed 
in beautiful decorative borders designed by Miss Tucker. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $2.00. 

Little Belles and Beaux. Little [en and Maids. 
These books are made up of selections from ‘‘ Children | 
of To-Day,”’ each containing just half the illu.trations and 
text in the larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 








THE VILLAGE OF YOUTH, AND OTHER 
FAIRY-TALES 


By Bessiz Hatron 


Interesting stories, written in a beautiful style, which 
appeal especially to young people. With numerous illus- 
trations by W. H. Margetson. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 


FAIRY-TALES FAR AND NEAR 
Retold by Q (ARTHUR T. QuiLterR-Coucn) 


Ten well-known fairy-tales, including ‘* Blue Beard,’’ 
etc., have been rewritten by the distinguished author. 
With many excellent illustrations by H. R. Millar. 


12mo, blue cloth, $1.50. 





CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES 


Illustrated and arranged by ELzaANor WitHEY WILLARD. 
A most unique and valuable little work, containing | 
many pretty songs and games. Games little known in | 
this country are given, as well as those familiar to all. 
The tunes are all simple, and to the old well-known songs 





are given the old well-known tunes. 4to, buckram, $1.25. 


THE EGYPTIAN STRUWWELPETER 


A clever parody of the famous story of ‘Slovenly 
Peter.’’ It purports to be the Struwwelpeter Papyrus, | 
with full text and roo original vignettes from the Vienna | 
Papyri, and is dedicated tochildren of allages. Both the 
text and pictures are very bumorous and original. 


4to, boards, with cover in colors, $1.50. 


VIOLETS 


By Henrietta D. La Praix 
, Acollection of six reproductions of water-color draw- 
ings of violets. Very pretty studies of this popular flow- 
er by acompetent artist. Size of plates, 11 x 1214 inches. 
1 vol., 4to, gilt top, buckram, with outer half sides in 
an illuminated design, $2.00. 





THE WORLD AWHEEL 


A collection of verse and prose stories with bicycles 
and bicyclists as their topic, edited by VoLNgy ST« EAMER. 
Illustrated by 12 fac-similes of water-color designs by 
EugéneGrivaz. Each picture representsa different place, 
the scenes being Russia; Riverside Drive, New York; 
The Riviera; Holland; Scotland; Switzerland; The Rhine; 
Newport; The Champs Elysées; Central Park at Night; 
Pompeii; and Egypt. 

1 vol., 4to, gilt top, half cloth, in a box, $2.50. 
buckram, boxed, $3.00. Silk, boxed, $3.50. 


Full 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS 


Edited by Rosa BELLE HOLT 


This contains selections from the writings of 52 ancient 
philosophers, poets, etc., ali extant before Christ. 


Many of these selections are interesting as indicating 
the origin of familiar sayings of the present day. 

A brief biography of each writer is given with dates. 
The most important feature of the book, however, is the 
collection of fifty-two illustrations, which are p rtraits of 
the different authors. These are half-tone cuts, from en- 
tirely new drawings of great merit, made by Izora C. 
Chandler, from paintings, sculptures, etc. 


r2mo, buckram or orchid binding, $1.50. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


By Pau pg Loncreré 

A collection of six reproductions of water-color draw- 
ings of chrysanthemums. 

Mr. de Longpré is one of the most distinguished paint- 
ers of flowers in this country, and his pictures are all of 
great value as studies of this beautiful flower. Size of 
plate, 11 x 124 inches. 

1 vol., 4to, gilt top, buckram, with the outer half sides 
in an illuminated design, $2.00. 


THE QUILTING BEE 


By Joun Lancpon HgEaTon 

The first part of this volume is devoted to dialect poems, 
some of which have been compared with those of James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

‘* There is a spontaneity and freshness about these 
Jingling verses that set your feet to dancing in spite of 
yourself, and make you young again.’’—Ogdensburg 
Journal, 

16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00. 


This also comes in a very attractive ‘‘ patchwork’’ 
binding, with the front side in colors in imitation of an 
old-fashioned quilt, $1.25. , 


ARTISTIC CALENDARS 


Over one hundred varieties of all styles and shapes, 
and varying in price from ro cents to $15.00. 

The finest line of calendars ever offered. They are the 
only important line of calendars designed by American 
artists and manufactured in this country, and they include 
Calendars of etchings—artist’s proofs or plain prints—of 
photogravures, and also of fac-similes of water-color 
paintings by well-known artists. 

One distinctive feature of the fac-similes is that they 
are perfect reproductions of the original water-colors, 
and have none of the gloss that characterizes foreign 
lithographic work. Every picture is well worth framing. 

Also, a fine line of French Calendars. Send for De- 
scriptive Catalogue. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent (at the publishers’ expense) to any address on receipt of price. Send for De- 


seriptive Catalogue. 
any address. 


On receipt of 10 cents a calendar anda sample copy ef the Pocket Magazine will be sent to 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 





New” York 








4 Advertising Department. 








THE CENTURY 60.S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW ART-BOOK OF GREAT BEAUTY. 


MODERN FRENCH‘MASTERS. 


Biographical and Critical Reviews by Well-Known‘American Artists. 


Superbly illustrated with engravings on plate paper. Edited by Prof. Joun C. Van Dyke, 
author of ‘‘ Old Dutch and Flemish Masters,” “ Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 


Oy rr twenty articles on the most famous modern French painters, Géréme, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus-Duran, Bonnat, Meissonier, Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, 

Troyon, Millet, Courbet, etc., written by their American pupils and admirers, 
including Kenyon Cox, Will H. Low, J. Carroll Beckwith, E. H. Blashfield, Theodore 
Robinson, D. W. Tryon, J. Alden Weir, Wyatt Eaton, W. A. Coffin, G. P. A. Healy, and 


others. 


Illustrated by wood-engravings and by half-tones. 


Royal 8vo, 300 pages, $1.00. 





AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. By Professor N. S. 
Saacer, head of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard University. A practical book which sets 
forth the gospel of good roads with clearness and 
force—one that will prove invaluable in directing 
into effective channels the rising tide of interest 
in the condition of our highways. i2mo, 300 
pote” illustrated with pictures and diagrams, 

1 50. 


DAPHNE, OR THE PIPES OF ARCADIA. A 
libretto of a comic opera. By MarGugaire MERING- 
ton. Illustrated by F. T. Richards, of Life. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. A collection of 
about 1500 clever and appropriate quotations for 
use on dinner menus, invitations, concert pro- 
grams, etc. 12mo, about 200 pages, $1.50. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE METROPOLITANS. A novel of New York 


society. By Jeante Drake. The scene is laid 
maioly in New York, but partly in the Arctic 
regions. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 

THE WONDERFUL WHEEL. A romance of 
Louisiana. By Mary Tracy Earwe. Daintily 
pathetic and delightfully humorous. 12mo, 25 
pages, $1.25. 

GOLD. A Dutch-Indian novel. By Annie LinpEN. A 
story which will have freshness and fascination 
for American readers. 12mo, 258 pages, $1.25. 

THE CAT AND THE CHERUB. Stories by 
CuestTerR BalLey Fernatp. Some of them repub- 
lished from The Century, others new. 12mo, 
pages, $1.25. 

STORIES OF A SANCTIFIED TOWN. By Lucy 
S. Furman. The religious experiences of a Ken- 
tucky community. 13mo, about 200 pages, $1.25. 

SONNY. By Ruta McEnery;Srvart. A book of 
stories having a continuous thread of narrative. 
They are stories of great power and interest. 
16mo, $1.00. 


TWO “THUMB-NAIL” BOOKS. 


BREAK 0’ DAY. By Greorce Waarton Epwarbs, 
author of ‘*‘Thumb-Nail Sketches,” etc. Stories 
of the peculiar people of Long.Codiac. Illustrated 
by the author. Intdainty leather, 163 pages, $1.00. 

TRACINGS. By E. Scorr O'Connor. 200 apo- 
thegms. Clever and original. In leather binding, 


$1.00. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING TRAIL. 
By Taeopors Rooskvett. [llustrated by Frederic 
Remington. One of Mr. Roosevelt’s most popular 
books, originally issued at $5.00. New edition in 
handsome binding (royal 8vo), with additional 
pictures, $2. 





DADDY JAKE. By ‘‘ Uncie Remvs."’ One of Joel 
Chandler Harris’s famous books. Stories about 
Br’er B’ar, Br’er Fox, and other well-known ani- 
mals. Illustrated by Kemble. Now issued in new 
form, and made a companion to Kipling’s Jungle 
Books. 12mo, 200 pages, $1.25. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS AMERI- 
CANS. By Exsripvce S. Brooks. A companion 
volume to the popular “Century Book for Young 
Americans,” by the same author. The story of 
a pilgrimage of a party of young people to Amer- 
ica’s historic homes, and describing the early days 
of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, Webster, 
Clay, and other famous men. Square 8vo, 250 
pages, with nearly as many illustrations, $1.50. 


THE PRIZE CUP. By J.T. Trowsripce. A capi- 
tal story for boys and girls, by the author of 
ae Cave,’ etc. Illustrated, 12mo, 234 pages, 

ou. 


THE SWORDMAKER’S SON. By W. O. Srop- 
DARD. A dramatic story of boy-life at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, the plot bringing the 
young hero into active participation with the 
sue ing of Christianity. Illustrated. 300 pages, 

-50. 


SINBAD, SMITH & CO. By Atperr Stgarns. A 
new Arabian Nights story by the author of ‘*‘ Chris 
and the Wonderful Lamp.”’ 
270 pages, $1.50. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. Beauti- 
fully illustrated volumes for the year ending 
October, 1896, of the greatest of all children’s 
magazines. Full of stories, serials, and short 
articles, poems and jingles. Large 8vo, 1000 pages, 
1000 pictures, in two parts, $4.00. 


RHYMES OF THE STATES. By Garrett New- 
KIRK. Illustrated by Harry Fenn. A geographical 
aid to young people, with many novel features. 
100 pages, handsome cloth binding, $1.00. 


THE SHADOW SHOW. By Perer'S. Newest, 
author of the Topsy Turvy books. One of Mr. 
Newell's most unique productions. Oblong, 90 
pages, colored pictures, in boards, $1.00. 


GOBOLINES FOR YOUNG AND OLD. By Rvurs 
McEnery Stuart and ALBERT BIGELOW Paine. A 
novelty consisting of grotesque pictures, repro- 
ductions of odd-shaped blots of ink, accompanied 
by nonsense verses, With the book are directions 
for playing the new game of Gobolinks. $1.00.) 


PAPER DOLL POEMS. By Paving Kine. A non- 
sense book written by a big child for little ones, 
containing pictures in imitation of dolls and ani- 
mals cut out of paper for the amusement of chil- 
dren, with verses. Oblong, in boards, 75c. 





Sold everywhere, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers 


The Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. 





Illustrated by Birch. * 
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os. B. Lippincott Company’s 


NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 





Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. 


By Charles M. Skinner. Illustrated with photogravures. Two volumes in box. 12mo, polished buck- 


ram, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00 ; half calf or half morocco, $6. 


The bibliography of American legends is slight, and these tales have been gathered from sources the 
most diverse —records, histories, newspapers, magazines, oral narrative—in every case reconstructed. The 
pursuit of them has been so long that a claim may be set forth for some measure of completeness. 


Half-Hours of Travel at Home 
and Abroad. 


America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. Selected and 
arranged by Charles Morris. Uniform with 
Morris’s Half-Hour Series. Four volumes. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00; half 
calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 





HISTORICAL TALES, Two new volum sin 
this series. 


Greece. Rome. 


By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 12mo, clo’h, per 
volume, $1.25. Previously issued: America, 
England, France, Germany. 


Each volume contains from twenty-five to thirty 
stories concerning well-authenticated incidents, 
passages of history, or personal adventure in the 
different countries named, 


The True George Washington. 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘The Honorab'e Peter Stirling,’ ete. With twenty-four full-page 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, deckle edges, $2.00 ; three-quarters levant, $5.00. 

The present book has been prepared to show the human side of the great American—his family hfe and 
his love-affairs, what he ate and wore, who were his friends and enemies, his amusements and his illnesses, 
and much else of a personal nature. In this it is a radical departure from all previous biographies, and will 
include much new material never yet printed, as well as many interesting illustrations. 


Bird-Land Echoes. 


By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of *‘The Birds About Us,” etc. Profusely illustrated by William 


Ev-rett Cram, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


“Every reader will, at the close of the book, have a greater love for birds, and gather wisdom and 


wil 
Dictionary of Phrase and 


Fable. 


By E. Cobham Brewer, New Edition, revised, 
1+ eee and enlarged. Crown 8vo, half morocco, 
3.50. 


i from this translation of their voices. The student of Nature and the reveller in its mysteries 
find the book wholly charming.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


A Comic History of 
England. 


From the Druids to the Reign of Henry VIII. By 
Bill Nye. Profusely illustrated. rown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


FICTION AND JUVENILES. 


Under Two Flags. 


By 6 Outda,’’ A New Edition. With eight full- 
page illustiations specially drawn by G. Mont- 
ey Two volumes. Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, 


To meet the demand of many admirers of Ouida’s 
novels, the publishers take pleasure in announcing 
an entirely new edition printed from newly set type 
on deckle-edge paper. The illustrations have been 
drawn specially for this edition by G. Montbard, 
one of the best-known modern illustrators. 


The Murder of Delicia. 


By Marie Corelli, author of ‘‘ Barabbas,” “ Sor- 
rows of Satan,’’etc. 12mo, buckram, $1.25. 


Catalina, Art Student. 


By Laura T. Mead, With eight full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Mistress of Brae Farm. 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of ‘‘ The Old 
Old Story,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Triumph of Destiny. 


By Julia Helen Twells, Jr. 12mo, cloth, deckle- 
edges, $1.25. 





Captain Chap; 
Or, The Rolling Stones. By Frank R, Stock- 


ton, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange.’”’ With illustra- 
$1.50. by Charles H. Stephens. 12mo, cloth, 


The Black Tor. 


By George Manville Fenn. With numerous illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Oracle of Baal. 


By J. Provand Webster, With numerous illus- 
trations by Warwick Goble. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Swept Out to Sea. 
By David Ker, author of ‘‘The Wizard King,” 


ete. With illustrations by J, Ayton Symingron, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Betty of Wye. 
By Amy E. Blanchard, author of ‘Girls To- 


gether,” etc. With illustrations by Florence P, 
Lngland, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Philippa. 


By Mrs, Molesworth, author of ‘ Olivia.’”’ Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Upon receipt of postal-card mentioning this Periodical, we will take pleasure in sending you 
our illustrated Xmas Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE MARTIAN 


which was begun in October. 


A NEW NOVEL 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 


will appear early in the year. 


SHORT STORIES 


will continue to be the most popular feature of the MAGazineE. Besides 
contributions from authors already famous, others will 
be especially sought from NEW WRITERS. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW 


has a series of papers on 


WHITE TIAN’S AFRICA 


STEPHEN BONSAL F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


EASTERN SIBERIA HUNGARY 


There will also be many striking 


AMERICAN FEATURES 


CONTRIBUTED BY 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS, WOODROW WILSON, OWEN 
WISTER, FREDERIC REMINGTON, AND 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
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SECENTSACOPY - - - $400A YEAR 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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FOR THE COMING YEAR 
WILL CONTINUE TO BE A 
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TOPICS OF 


INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


WILL BE FULLY TREATED 
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SERIALS 


a 


A New England Story, by A Tale of a Greek Uprising, by 
WB MARY E. WILKINS E. F. BENSON 


? 
k A Sequel to ‘‘The House-Boat on the Styx,’’ by 


ii JOHN KENDRICK BANGS }, 
: Will also appear early in the year. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL @agiy¥ 
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ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


WILL BE 
Presented by Special Writers and Well-known Artists 
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Special Attention will be Given to 


WESTERN SUBJECTS 


The Department of 
AMATEUR SPORT whe 
By CASPAR WHITNEY Si O 
will remain the most important department of its kind in the country @&@ 
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10 CENTS A COPY $4.00 A YEAR 


HARPER & 'BROTHERS, Publishers, New York “PS\¢ 
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TEOS® CHRISTMAS GIFT 


which will afford an inexhaustible treasury of informa 
LARGE eee Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300.... tion for any household is now offered in that unequaled 
—_—_—_— 


Library of Reference—The New 
VOLUMES Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. 
YOURS FoR 


“ Volume Mechanically Perfect ST AND ARD a 
AMERICAN 9 1m 
ENCYCLOPEDIA | 
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Prepared under editorial supervision of John Clark R j 
LL.D., author of ‘‘ Ridpath’s Histories,"’ etc., assisted bya 
corps of editors and over 100 eminent scholars and specialists, 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more than any other encyclo. 
pedia) covering the entire field of human knowledge, thought and 
endeavor, including THE ARTS, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, His. ks 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, 
METEOROLOGY, NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DISCOVERY, 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
ETHNOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, etc., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCl 
PEDIA is brought down to the present time, and contatns hu- 
dreds of articles on subjects not treated in any other reference work. 
Another important feature in which it stands absolutely alone 
is its very full appendixes, which embrace over roo subdivisions, 
including a BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, A DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS, A GAZETEER OF THE UNITED STATS, 
STATISTICS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE ANDTHE 
RITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS SUMMARIES, STATISTIG 
OF THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD, AND A VERITARE 
. MINE OF OTHER INFORMATION ON THOUSANDS OF SUBJECTS 

=z ——— OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE, 


=== SIZE OF VOLUME: 
2 inches Thick IT IS NOW THE STANDARD 
The Only Encyclopedia 8% * Wide Every school, college, court and public library, where the wak 


“ ”? «6 has been thus far introduced, has immediately given it the 
Strictly “‘Up to Date 1172 Long ence over all others. _ ase 


NTIL secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
MAS the entire set of 8 volumes. Balance 
. payable $1.50 monthly for [ year. 


You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL general reference watts. 




























































SEE HOW All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regarding RECENT topics of universal interest. THE “ STANDARD 
AMERICAN ” contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such, for instant, 
LATE IT Is as “‘ THE X-RAY,” “ ARGON,” “ HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “‘ THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” “COLOR PHOTOGR- 


PHY,” etc., etc. It also gives bees. ogy of hundreds of people who have LATELY become famous, such, for instame, 
- Ps as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of the “‘ X-RAY,’’ IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD KIPLIM, 
the celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only encyclopedia which presents all the LATEST STATISTICS—State, Territorial and National, and of the whole 
world. It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professional and Business Man, the Teacher the Student, the 
¥ armer, Artisan and Mechanic. 

















MACNIFICENTLY | With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous engravings of distinguished! 
| Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers and Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the 

ILLUSTRATED | LATEST EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadel, 
| Systems, and every portion of the known world, and forming a Complete and Indexed 





Solar, Lunar, and Planeta: 
THROUCHOUT of the globe. THE STANDARD AMERICAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Ex 
la in the English Language. 


ped 
Although the distribution was to close Dec. 1st, wehavedi 
to continue it to Christmas. since the peculiar fitness F 
workas a holiday gift makes its introduction in this way 
valuable to us. 
ss To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, we have decided to place afew 
introductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment and 
ctical and educational value. e feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be general in extent, it will last ora 
imited time only, after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, « rding to style of binding. Now, however, 
quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal (about the cos manufacture), the distribution to close Det. 











. 





asth at latest, or sooner if we consider a sufficient number of these introductory sets to properly introduce the work at the special price has been distributed. 
sie at PE NEG ERANBAED AuEMiCAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, (het ustee oh Seat 
volumes o a.) NC YCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will be fo 
HOW TO SECURE to you AT ONCE. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about & cents a day. If you 
ONE OF THESE fer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly payment will be $2, and for full sheep, $2.50 per month for one year We 
recommend the half-Morocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. If aot 


SPLENDID SETS | as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. Owing to the nosis! 


price at which these introductory sets are supplied, the cost of sending must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire 
dence that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown YY sending a $48.00 set of books on an advance payment of only §1. Fe 
indicate whether you wish the work Shipped by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes longer. We also feel that you will thoroughly appreciate tis 
great work and speak favorably of it to others. Send two cent stamp for tage on 22 page illustrated pamphlet with sample pages, colored map and 
of famous inventors. We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, [56 F'RZY, “Gm 
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High-@lass Holiday Books. 





VENICE, Her History, Art, Industries, 
and Modern Life. Translated from the French 
by F. J. Srrwett. Illustrated with 28 photo- 
gravures. With index and map. One volume, 


crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, se se « Be 
Full polished calf, gilt edges, + + oo 


This work, by the great French scholar, 
Charles Yriarte, is one of the few really great 
books on Venice. It is a monument of patient 
research, profound scholarship, and the fullest 
appreciation of the beauties of the ‘* Queen of 
the Adriatic.””» The book contains chapters on 
the rise, and political institutions, on the com- 
merce, industries, arts, etc , etc., of the city. 
The closing chapters are devoted to descriptions 
of the great Venetian monuments and buildings, 
and of the varied life on the lagoons and along 
the canals. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Epmonpo Dz 


Amicis. Translated from the Italian by Maria 
H. Lansdale. Illustrated with 50 photogravures. 
With index and maps. Two vols. crown octavo. 
Cloth, gilt tops, in : _ (with slip 

covers), ; Scie <0) ot an 
Half calf, gilt tops, | > + 10.00 
Large-paper edition, limited to 150 numbered 

copies. Proofs on India paper, met, . $10.00 

The high estimation in which De Amicis’s 
books of travel are held make it unnecessary to 
characterize this work. It is one of the author’s 
early books, in which his unusual abilities appear 
at their best. 














HOLLAND. By Epmonpo De Amicis. 
Translated trom the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 
Illustrated with 44 photogravure illustrations 
andamap. Bound in two volumes, small 8vo, 


ilt tops. 

loth, ornamental, in cloth oe (with slip 
covers), e 8 » e o + « ae 
Half calf, gilt ‘tops, bielé. ¢ 6 «& 4 > “ee 








SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By 
Epvmonpo De Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian by Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M.A. Illus- 
trated with 45 photogravure illustrations anda 
map. With an index. Bound in two volumes, 
small 8vo, gilt tops. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box = slip 
covers), a a oe % 6 = « $5.00 
Half calf, gilt tops, . ° + « 10.00 
Large-paper edition, in 2 vois., "limited to 10 
— Proofs on India paper. Bound i in white 
lum style (with red slip covers), nef, $10.00 





WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. 


By Grace and Puuip WuartTon. New Library 
Edition. Beautifully illustrated with 20 photo- 
avures. Two see small 8vo. 
loth extra,. . ak +. ee 
Half calf, gilt tops, . ee ee 


QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace 
and Puitip WHarton. New Library Edition. 
Beautifully iliustrated with 18 photogravures. 
Tastefully bound in two eoenen 
Cloth extra, . ages oe 6 Oe 
Half calf, gilt tops, a re ae 

These volumes have those qualities which 
must ever charm the lover of beautiful books and 
of bygone days. They are handsomely and en- 
ticingly gotten up; the plates are new ; the pho- 
togravures are numerous, apt, and excellent; and 
in a delightfully gossipy style are given tradi- 
tions and sketches of some of the characters who 
in the most brilliant society of Europe have been 
conspicuous for literary entertainments, personal 
talents, or political influence. Among such are 
the famous Sarah, Duchess of Mariborough, and 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, the witty 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Madame De 
Sévigné and Madame De Staél, and the able 
Countess of Pembroke. No one can fail to gain 
from these pages a fresh and living ide: of these 
and many other remarkable characters. 








LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Ex- 
moor. By R. D. BLrackmore. Illustrated with 
5t photogravure illustrations, reproduced from 
illustrations taken expressly for this edition. 
Bound in two volumes, small 8vo, with gilt tops, 
back, and side. 

Cloth, ~ apeaned in cloth box (with gd 
covers), . o « oe -e ea 

Half calf, gilt tops, . = + 12.00 

Large-paper edition, in 3 vols., * limited to 250 
copies. Proofson India paper. "Bound in white 
vellum style, with red slip covers, et, $15.00 





TALES FRO? SHAKESPEARE. 7ic 
Boydell Editiun, By Cuaritesand Mary Lams. 
Edited with an Introduction by the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger, M.A. Illustrated with 20 full-page 
photogravures, made directly from the steel-en- 
gravings in the Boydell and other editions of 
Shakespeare. One volume, 8vo. 

Cloth, giltedges, . ere ire 
Full polished calf, gilt edges, edit a 














TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS AT 
RUGBY. By Tuomas Hucugs. Beautifully 
illustrated with 22 photogravures. One volume, 
small 8vo. 

Cloth,incase, .. «6 ¢ 6 & « 6 Geo 
Large-paper edition, limited to 125 copies. 
Proofs on India gree. Bound in white vellum 
style (with red slip covers), met, . . . $6.00 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Tuomas Cartyce. Beautifully illustrated with 
60 photogravures. Bound in three volumes, 
small 8vo, with gilt tops, ornamental gilt sidein 
fleur-de-lis design. 

Cloth, in cloth box, ... . «+ + « $8.00 
Half calf, gilttops,. . + + 15.00 
Large-paper_ edition, limited to "250 copies. 
Proofs on India paper. Bound in white vel- 
lum style, with red s!ip covers, met, . $15.00 














HYPERION. A Romance. By Henry 


Wapswortu Loncretiow. Illustrated with 30 

Bait Swnite One volume, small 8vo. } 
white and red — and full gilt 
ack, i «ss $3.50 

Full, polished calf, gilt "edges, i.e 3 oe 











ROMOLA. Florentine Edition. By GEORGE 
Euior. Beautifully illustrated with 60 pho- 
togravures of views in Florence, sculpture, 
paintings, etc., with a portrait of George Eliot. 
In two volumes, small 8vo, gilt tops. 

With slip covers in cloth box, . . . . $6.00 
Half-crushed levant, gilttops, . . . . 12.00 














For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 


Mention this periodical. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Sargent Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Library Supplies, 
Invalid’s Goods. 














Revolving Bookcases, aS 
Prices, $3 to $30. 

Dictionary Holders, Reading At- 
tachments, Book Racks, etc. Re- 
clining and Reading Chairs, different 
styles. Rolling and Carrying Chairs, 
Back Rests, Bed Trays, Commodes, 
Ete. Seud for our Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. Address 


SARGENT MFG. CoO.., 


Fourth Ave. & 8th St., New York. 
(8 and 10 Bible House.) 


Or at our Factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
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Price, postpaid, 40 cents each. 
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p TURKEY AND ARMENIA. ) 
A 
’ TURKISH MISGOVERNMENT: 1. By Witrrip ScaAweNn BLuNT; 2. General 
‘4 Gordon’s Advice. Vineteenth Century, November. 
) THE CONSTANTINOPLE MASSACRE. Contemporary Review, October. 
4 LORD ROSEBERY’S SECOND THOUGHTS. By DipLomaticus. furtnighily 
’ Review, November. 
U Many other notable articles on this subject have been published in recent numbers of these Re- 
9 views. 
. 
rs 
rs 
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LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 112 Wall St., New York. 
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THE ONLY DISTINCTIVELY AMERICAN LINES OF 


‘TEACHERS’ AND FAMILY BIBLES. 


THE HOLMAN TEACHERS’ BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 
Over 100 styles, printed on the best India and Rag Papers. 


All our TEACHERS’ BIBLES contain the invaluable Pronouncing Feature originally 
introduced by us. 


Strongly endorsed by: 
REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D., 
REV. BISHOP FOSS, 
REV. WAYLAND HOYT, D.D., 
REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 
REV. HERMAN V. HILPRECHT, Px. D. 
AND MANY OTHERS. 







HOLMAN FAMILY AND PULPIT BIBLES. 


Several hundred styles, printed from more than a dozen sets of electrotype plates, in ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, DANISH, SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN, and FINNISH. 


The Oldest and Largest Bible Publishing House in America, 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 1222, 1224, and 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pp L AST FER C ASTS ANTIQUE, ROMAN, MEDIAVAL 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AMATEURS, Etc. 











Casts in Ivory Tint, Largest Collection inAmerica. Established 1857. 





L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., 
143 GRAND STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Send for Catalogue. On receipt of ten cents we will send a photograph of any cast of our collection. 











and 


American Subjects |The Copley Prints. 


Continental Topics Giz 


are ably and dispassionately dis- 
cussed in the pages of the great 
English Reviews. 

The ablest writers of the day 
are constantly contributing to 
their pages. 





Copyright by Elihu Vedder. 











The most timely and notable LAZARUS, by ELIHU VEDDER. 
subjects at home and abroad find 
: Beautiful Reproducti f Works by Distinguished 
constant treatmeat in the pages TV °° Oo 


of a The Nineteenth Century 2) | Elihu Vedder, Puvis de Chavannes, Edwin A. 
? Abbey, John 8. Sargent, William Blake, 


- The Contemporary Review,” John La Farge, Robert Blum, Edward 
. ° Simmons, Edwin H. Blash field, C. Y. Tur- 
“The Fortnightly Review,” 
1e€ ortnl > 1 y evie ) ner, Abbott H. Thayer, Kenyon Coz. 


“The Westminster Review.” 


Descriptive catalogue, with sizes and prices, sent 
upon request to 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, | CURTIS & CAMERON, Publishers, 


112 Wall St., New York. BOSTON, U.S. A. 


MISS LILIAN WHITING, 


the well-known writer and newspaper correspondent, in a recent let- 
ter to the Chicago /nter-Ocean, says : 














“To have the great English Reviews—THE FORTNIGHTLY, 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, BLACKWOOD’s, THE CONTEMPORARY, 
and others—brought out as they are by the Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Company in New York, thus placing them in the same easy 
accessibility to American readers that our’ own are, is a feature of 
current literature that cannot be too highly prized.” 
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REMBRANDT. From the Amsterdam Gallery. 


es, 


THE MAISON AD. BRAUN & CO., 
BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., Successors, 
ART PUBLISHERS OF PARIS, 
257 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 28th & 20th sts., NEW YORK. 

ARBON REPRODUCTIONS of the most admirable 


all famous 
MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING, 


GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC 
of the Ancient as well as Modern Schools, of the ARTS 
EUROPEAN ART GALLERIES 
at Amsterdam, Antwerp, Dresden, Florence, Harlem, Hague 
London, Madrid, Paris, St. Petersburg Rome, and many others,’ 
In the great field of 
HITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 
we publish reproductions of the Monuments of Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, etc.; of the Statues of all Galleries of Europe. of the 


Cathedrals of the Middle Ages, and more Modern Edifices of 
Paris, Versailles, and other cities. 
Our Reproductions of 


PAINTINGS BY MODERN ARTISTS 


include such_ renowned names as Bastien-Lepage, Baudry, 
Bouguereau, Breton, Cabanel, Carolus-Duran, Chaplin, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Dupre, Gervex, Hebert, Henner, Lefebvre, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Van Beers, and many others. 


FRAMING in_ Renaissance and Rococo, and other styles 
carefully attended tv. 
A large stock of frames imported from Paris. 


THE MAISON AD. BRAUN & CO., 























QUARTERL| 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., Successors, 
257 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 
Subscriptio 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, S#®s<otoe oe 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, Fer one, $4.00. 


or two, $7.50. 





————— SCOTTISH REVIEW. — Forthree, $10.5. 





















Are you interested in 
Educational 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 inches) 











FRANK HEGGER, 


and Views from all parts of the world. 


Between 30th and 31st Streets. 


of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, Eu- 
ropean Cathedrals, Abbeys, Castles, | children’s children, through suit- 
Arches, Old and Modern Masters and A , 
Statuary? They are exceptionally suit- able insurance on. your life. 


able for the Library, Halls, or Stair- , 
cases, and having been made for Edu- Not as costly or trouble 


cational Institutions are highly |some as the average of other 
welcomed as valuable gifts to | 
Public Libraries, Schools and | 
Academies. Write for Catalogue to | free. 


Importer and Publisher of Copies of Paintings 


288 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


AME makes people live after 
they are dead. 

Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference : it is 
within your reach. 

You can live during all the 
lives of your children and their 





investments. Full information 





ADDRESS 


‘Penn Mutual Life, 
| 921 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FOREICN PHOTOCRAPHS 


OF THE 


Paintings, Sculpture, and Views of the Old World. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
Mounted and Unmounted in All Sizes. 





Catalogue Mailed for 10 Cents in Stamps. 
Cc. H. DUNTON & CO., 136 Boylston Street, Boston. 











KLACKNER’S GALLERY, 
7 West 28th Street, New York. 





FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





A Choice Collection of Fine Water-Color Paint- 
ings and Engravings. 

Photographs after the works of Burne Jones, 
Watts, Rossetti, etc. 

Portfolios and Stands for Engravings and Photo- 
graphs. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
C. KLACKNER, 7 W. 28th Street, New York. 


12 Haymarket, London. 








The Standard Masterpieces 
of Engraving and Etching, both 
The best por- 
traits of eminent persons. The 
Rembrandt, 
Bartolozzi, Haden, 
Whistler, and other masters. 
invited. 


old and modern. 


works of  Diirer, 
Seymour 


Correspondence is 
Prints sent on approval to any 
address upon receipt of New 


York references. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & 

CO., Paris, Chicago, and 

East 16TH St., New York. 


20 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


a eee > 


THE HERMITAGE. 


A portfolio of 84 photogra- 
vures of the finest quality, in a 
large size directly reproduced 
fromthe original paintings in the 
Imperial Gallery at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Prospectus Mailed on Application. 


>? > * 


[*% PREPARATION FOR 1897. 
oe.” 


THE PRADO. 


110 large photogravures from select- 
ed works in the famous Madrid Gallery. 


a 











BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


14 East 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Madison Square, South. 
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Brothers, (°°) 





16 Beekman St , New York. 


Are the largest manufacturers 
Magic Lan- 


terns, and Views in the world. 


of Stereopticons, 


Agencies in Chicago, Boston, 
Chattanooga, Kansas City, and 


Minneapolis. 
Everything in the Lantern 


business furnished. 


Special Lanterns‘ and Slides for all purposes sold and loaned on easy 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


16 Beekman St., New York. 


The Largest Stereopticon Outfitters in the World. 


terms. Send for free literature. 
Bradford, Eng. 
BRANCHES: ———, 





BOSTON : 36 Bromfield St. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 1564 Hennepin Ave. 


CHICAGO: 106 La Salle St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. 


KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 E. r4th St. 











THE BEST 
INVESTMENT. 


Did you ever think that you cannot read 
one per cent. of all that is printed in papers, 
magazines, and books. Don’t therefore /ose 
precious hours on worthless reading, but choose 
only the very best. This is exactly 


What the EDITORS OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE Do For You. 


HEAR WHAT ONE READER SAYS: 


‘““T would have Current Literature if it cost me 
$5.00 each month instead of 25 cents. In Current 
Literature | get more forthe money than from any 
other investment I ever made. I am astonished that 
you can find so much that is good, that is bright, that is 
entertaining. Indeed one would bea glutton to wish 
for more. 

** June 18, 1895. 








Paut D. Reesz, Rome, Ga.” 


A Sample Copy of CURRENT LITERATURE 
will be sent if this aavertisement is mentioned. This 
ts one of many voluntary expressions of opinions 7e- 
ceived by us. Address, 


THE 


Current Literature Publishing Co., 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





CAMERAS « «+ 
ror CHRISTMAS. 


We have all the styles from $5.00 to $50.00 


CALL AT OUR SALESROOMS, 


60 East 11th St., New York, 


Only five doors from Broadway, 


OR SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF... 


“Pow to Wake photographs,” 


(which contains a descriptive catalogue of all kinds 
of photographic goods.) 


We are the Oldest Established House in this 
business. 


The Scovill & Adams Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


W.I. Lincotn Apams, President, 


60 & 62 E. 1ith St., New York, U. S. A. 





Send 35c. for a sample number of ‘‘ Taz PHoTo- 
GRAPHIC TimEs,”’ which contains about 100 handsome 
photographic illustrations. 


























~ 
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SCHOOLS. 








CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 

Miss Head’s School for Girls, Special care 
for health of girls. Gymnasium and outdoor games, 
Cheerful family life. Certificate admits to University 
of California and Vassar College. 





Itt1no1s, CHICAGO, 1060 N, Halsted Street. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary opens 
Thursday, Sept. 24. Term continues seven: months. 
Nine instructors, Fine equipment and ample accom- 
modations. For catalogue address ‘' Faculty.” 





Ituino1s, Upper ALTON. 

Shurtleff a (Founded in 1827.) The 
Oldest College inthe West. Delightful location, A 
high standard of scholarship. Excellent library and 
laboratories. AusTEN K. pz Biors, Px.D., President. 





MicuiGan, OLIveT, 

Olivet College, For both sexes. Three college 
courses. Normal and eon! departments. Also 
conservatory of music, For catalogues address 

A. L. Leg, Sec’y. 








Kentucky, HarropssurG, 

Beaumont College. Perhaps ‘‘ One of the very 
best of all the Girls’ Schools of the South;’’ in some 
departments the peer of any in either section. Direc- 
tor in our Conservatory of Music, J. H. Norman, Mus, 
Doct., Oxon., trained by Sir John Goss, W. T. Best, 
Rubinstein, and Charlies Halle. Beautiful home. 

Tu. Smitu, A.M., Pres. 
(Alumnus of University of Va.) 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

Theological Seminary Reformed (Dutch) 
Church. (Founded 1784.) Five professors. Tuition, 
furnished rooms, fuel, light, use of gymnasium and 
library (43,000 vols.) free. Open to students of any 
denomination. Address 


Rev. J. P. Sarue, Secretary. 





Nortu Caro.ina, RALEIGH. 


St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector, 


Rev. Bennett Smepes, A.M. 











Play Any Number of Tunes 


Are the most complete, durable, and perfect 
boxes made, produce the most exquisite music. 
We have in stock 2 different styles, from 
$60.00 up. Whese instruments zvre all 
guaranteed. Alsoacomplete line of music- 
al boxes of all styles and sizes, from 40 cents to 
$1,500.00, and a line of musical novelties. 


Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated cata- 
logue with list of tunes. 


Jacot & Son, Union Square, N. Y. City. 














BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in 
e World. 

To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 


Teeth, 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale Everywhere. 














For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 
AN OLD 


AND 
WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs, Winslow's Soothing: Syrup 


aas been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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THE JOURNAL 
OF SOCIETY 


qs universally recognized as the most complete weekly journal for men and women in the 

world. Itis par excellence the society journal of America, and is unique inasmuch as al] 
its matter is original. Zhe Saunterer discusses weekly the doings of society in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, and other large cities in North America, 
He serves you with the latest news of society in Europe, reviews events of the week in his 
pungent style, gives you his ideas on men and women of the day, and generally concludes 
his series of paragraphs with notes on current politics. 

A special feature of Town Topics is its short stories. : They are by the best writers of 
Europe and America, always strong, clever, pretty, and clean. Amélie Rives wrote for it her 
great serial story, ‘‘ Tanis, the Sang-Digger.” Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, Bret 
Harte, Walter Besant, Eden Philpotts, Anita Vivanti Chartres, John Gilliat, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Gilbert Parker, Rudyard Kipling, Ambrose Bierce, etc., are among its contributors. 

The financial department, ‘‘ Other People’s Money,” ‘Out of the Earth,” and ‘‘ Wall 
Street Whispers,” is read by all prominent bankers and capitalists,and on questions of finance 
Town Torics is considered an authority. 

Leading books of the day are reviewed by Zhe Onlooker in ‘‘ The Literary Show” in an 
unexcelled manner—clever, humorous, pungent, and fearless. 

The lover of sports finds great interest in Zhe Referee’s discussions under the title of 
‘* Afield and Afloat.” He writes on yachting, rowing, football, shooting, bicycling, etc., and 
his confrire, The Veteran, takes care to keep you informed on horse-racir g. 

The miscellaneous matter of Town Topics consists of poems, clever and bright, comic 
and tragic, by the best poets of the day, among them Bliss Carman, Frank L. Stanton, Harold 
R. Vynne, Maurice Baldwin, etc. , burlesques, jokes, witticisms, etc., by the cleverest humor- 
ists of the day, among them Ed. Mott, R. K. Munkittrick, H. I. Horton, Tom Masson, C. A, 
Lee, Wm. H. Siviter, Earle H. Eaton, etc. 

Town Topics has always been famed especially for its bold, independent, and masterly 
dramatic and musical criticisms. 

Its art editor is a conscientious critic, and may be relied upon for latest items from the 
world of painting and sculpture. 

The army and navy receive such frequent attention that Town Topics is read by all 
officers of both services, and found at the army posts and naval stations and aboard ships in 
commission. 

Price, 10 cents, at all news-stands ; one year, $4; six months, $2 ; three months, $1 ; for- 
eign postage, $1 per year, 6 and 3 months pro rata. 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS. 


A quarterly, now in its sixth year, is issued on the first day of March, June, September, 
and December. It is 12mo. 256 pages. A complete novel, by some well-known author, leads 
each number; the remainder of the volume is made up of selections of short stories, bur- 
lesques, poems, witticisms, etc., from the issues of Town Topics so far back as to make the 
republication fresh reading. Price, 50 cents ; $2 per year. 

It is also issued bound in handsome library style, two numbers in a volume, heavy 
marbled cover, leather back and corners, marbled edges, at the price of $1.50 per volume ; $3 
for each year’s issues. 








(= Club Subscription to TOWN TOPICS and TALES 
FROM TOWN TOPICS $5 per Year. Foreign Postage 
$1.25 per Year. 

Send Check or Post-Office Money Order to 


TOWN TOPICS, 208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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BEGINNING OF A NEW DECADE OF 


SURIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


THE PUBLISHERS WILL BEGIN IN JANUARY A PROGRAMME 
WHICH NO MAGAZINE READER WILL WILLINGLY FOREGO. 


HE Entire Novelty of Many of the Plans for 1897 is notice- 
able ; for instance, the series devoted to “London as Seen by 
Charles Dana Gibson.” Mr. Gibson has not before 

appeared as a writer. He visited London last summer LONDON 
for SCRIBNER’S MaGaziINeE, for the purpose of depict- AS SEEN BY 
ing with pen and pencil those scenes and types which the CHARLES 
huge metropolis of the world presents in endless variety. DANA 
The abundant illustrations present portraits of the most GIBSON. 
striking figures in London life: royalties, the celebrities of 
art, literature, and the army ; the social functions, the theatres, the Queen’s 
Drawing-Room ; types of street singers, flower girls, recruiting sergeants, 
etc., etc. 
Of like novelty is the first considerable novel by RicHaRD HARDING 
Davis, “ Soldiers of Fortune,” which will begin in January. 
SOLDIERS The hero is one of the most vigorous men that Mr. Davis 
OF has drawn in fiction, and the episodes which culminate in a 
FORTUNE. revolution are exciting and picturesque from first to last. 
There is not a slow page, and the scenes will be illustrated 
throughout by C. D. Gibson, the author's friend and associate in most of his 
best work. 
An altogether original plan in the lines which the magazine will fol- 
low is a series of well-illustrated articles devoted to “ The 
Conduct of Great Businesses.” While no separate THE 
establishments will be described, the authors have made CONDUCT 
diligent study of the most successful firms in each OF GREAT 
branch, and have gone to the fountain-head of inforr- BUSINESSES. 
mation. The articles already completed are : 

“ THE GREAT DEPARTMENT STORE,” by Samuel H. Adams. 

“ THE MANAGEMENT OF A GREAT HOTEL,” by Jesse L. Williams. 

“ THE WoRKING OF THE BANK,” by Charles D. Lanier. 

“ THE GREAT MANUFACTORY,” by P. G. Hubert, Jr. 

“Japan and China Since the War” will be the subject of a most 
interesting group of articles. Early in the year Mr. 

JAPAN AND _ Stephen Bonsal, an experienced traveller and writer, was 
CHINA SINCE commissioned by the Magazine to study Japan, China, 
THE WAR. and Formosa; to look into Japanese industrial con- 
ditions, to learn in what direction China has been af- 

fected by the war, to study the industrial outlook, and to describe the 
changes going on in Formosa. The articles will be abundantly illustrated. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A NEW DECADE OF SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.—Continued. 





How to Travel Wisely, Skilfully, with a minimum of wear and tear, must 
be regarded as an art little understood. Mr. Lewis Morris 
Iddings in two articles offers a variety of useful suggestions HOW TO 
and data on “ Ocean and Land Travel.” This will be followed TRAVEL 
by an article from Mr. Richard Harding Davis on“ Travel- WISELY, 
lers one Meets: Their Ways and Methods.” The Illustra- 
tions by American and foreign artists will be highly pertinent. 
We have had histories and studies of great colleges without end; but a 
series on “ Undergraduate Life in American Col- 
UNDERGRADUATE eleges” touches upon the life of our older univer- 
LIFE IN sities as represented by the doings of the students 
AMERICAN themselves. These articles have nothing of the 
COLLEGES. cut-and-dried manner of the familiar sketches, 
but tell how undergraduates have lived and how 
they live now. This abundant material has indeed been drawn upon 
heavily by both text and pictures. 
Judge Henry E. Howland writes on “ UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT YALE”; 
Mr. James Alexander on “ PRINCETON,” and 
Robert Grant and Edward S. Martin on “ HarvarD.” 


Among the series of the year, one to which readers will turn with the 
most curiosity is that in which, under the title of “ The Unquiet 
Sex,” Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody will write of “ Woman and THE 
Reforms,” “ The College-Bred Woman,” “ Woman’s Clubs,” UNQUIET 
and “The Case of Maria,” a paper on-domestic service. SEX. 
The good fiction of the Magazine’s year is only begun 
by Mr. Davis's novel. Beginning but little later will appear Mr. 
STORY W.D. HOWELLS'S “Story of a Play.” Mr. Howells is never 
OF so thoroughly charming as when he is in his delightful vein of 
A PLAY. light comedy. 
Beyond the fiction before enumerated comes a series of four 
short stories by GEORGE W. CABLE, the only ones he has written for 
many years past. 


The Art Features for 1897 will be more elaborate than ever before. 
Beginning in January, the frontispieces will present leading scenes in the 
world’s greatest novels, each scene being undertaken by a distinguished 
artist fully in sympathy with the subject. 


THE CHRISTMAS SCRIBNER 


is a superb number, now on sale, with special cover in gold and color 
designed by Bryson Burroughs. The illustrations will be more numerous 
and beautiful than ever before, and the short stories, of which there are 
many, are exceptionally bright and entertaining. Price, 25 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ARE RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
AND NEWSDEALERS. PRICE $3.00 A YEAR ; OR ADDRESS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 









































Ghe World’s loeadin’ Reviews 


“With all achievements in 
magazine literature we have lit- 
erally no rival of the great Eng- 
lish Reviews. The scholar of 
human life and thought is obliged 
to turn to them for thorough dis- 
cussion of great political and 
social questions. We cannot get 
on without them if we care to 
be in sympathy with our age.” — 
The New Unity. 

a 


“These leading English Re- 
views contain more articles by 
more noted writers on any im- 
portant subject than any other 
series. No reader who hopes 
to keep in touch with the best 
thought of the day on all cur- 
rent questions of importance can 
afford to ignore them.” — Zhe 
Philadelphia Press. 


oe 





“We advise any of our read- 
ers who desire to broaden their 
minds by their reading to take 
one or more ot the leading Eng- 
lish reviews.” — Lugineering 
News. 


“It is a most valuable aid 
to contemporary literature in 
America that all these great 
English Reviews are made eas- 
ily accessible by their re-issue 
on this side by the Leonard 
Scott Publication Co.” — Chi- 


cago Inter-Ocean. 





“The tables of contents pre- 
sent what the French would call 
a tempting vagout, from which 
no delicacy belonging to the 
season is omitted. The topics 
treated are timely, and the list 
of contributors is both distin- 
guished and authoritative.” — 
The Examiner. 


“The writers are always able, 
and show great breadth in their 
treatment of a variety of subjects. 
The constant reading of these 
periodicals lets one out into a 
larger world, and gives breadth 
and vigor to the understanding. 
They are cosmopolitan in their 
view and grasp.” —Zzon's Herald. 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW, each $4.50 per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, 
$16.00; single copies, 40 cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEw, SCotT- 
TISH REVIEW, each $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, 
$1.25. _BLACKWoop’s MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one 
quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 


Leonard Scott Publication Company, 
| 112 Wall Street, New York. 
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CLEVELAND CYCLES. 
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N 9 NINOS “1Vvaa9 


MD 


FIRMLY #44 
SUPPORTED 


BY PUBLIC CONFIDENCE AND 
A GREAT REPUTATION. «<4 
BASED UPON PRACTICAL asé 
TESTS WHICH HAVE DEMON: 
STRATED ITS SUPERIORITY, 
THE GREAT CRIMSON RINE 
STANDS TO-DAY HIGHER IN 
THE ESTIMATION OF THES 
PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER 
BICYCLE TS POSITION 
IS DESERVED. isa sft 


SYRACUSE CYCLE 
COMPANY, 44x 


®E SYRACUSE.NN. 


mM 


) 


Oy TE) UARE 


THREE FACTS that prove the Cleveland dis- 

tinctively superior to any other bicycle: 

1. Burwell Bearings. 7 ol steel, hardened and 
ground to a finish. Absolutel dust- proof. Ca- 
pable of closest adjustment without “sticking.” 

2. Cleveland ** Clincher’? Tires, attached to 
combination wood and aluminum rims. A most | 
resilient tire and unbreakable wheel. 

3. Cleveland Chains, with hardened block and | 
pin. The only chain that uses an absolutely hard- | 
ened pin or rivet. Will outwear any chain made. 

CaTaLoGue describes other points of excellence ; we | a2 —— 


send it for the asking. 
H. A. LOZIER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. cap RACT| CALTESTS! 25 
Brancu Houses: Broadway, New York City; 


$30 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 304 McAllister 


Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 18 Holborn Viaduct, Lon- iT DEMO NSTRATED SU DERIORITY. 














THERE 15 BUT ONE CRIMSON RIM 
IT 1S THE SYRACUSE ‘evesse 


PUBLIC ‘CONFIDENCE 




















don, E. C.; 6 Place de la Madelaine, Paris. 
Factories: Toledo, O.; Thompsonville, Ct.; Toron- 
to Junction, Ont. (Mention this taper.) 














HE above cut represents a section of the Thiengules Beloleseed 7 ubing used in the Heff- 
man Bicycles only. This invention is owned and controlled by the Hoffman Bicycle 
Co., who make the strongest, best, and easiest running wheel in the world. These wheels | 
have won for themselves a national reputation, both for beauty, durability, and strength. 


Strictly high grade. 
PRICE, B1L00. 


oY THE. Hoffman Bicycle Co.,= BU SVELAND, ©., U. & 


. ae 











SEE Balls or Bearings Rolling in the Hubs of the Sinaia. NOT: a a Bicycle, but THE RA CYCLE, Nar- 
row Tread. Jifferent from a Bicycle as 

a Watch from a Clock, 
The Ball-bearings of all Cycles may be repre- 
sented by a pair of shaf’s toa buggy. while the 
Chain and Spro. ket-wheel may be likened to a 
horse, It would be absurd to hitch the horse up 
to the outside of one of these shafts, yet that is ex- 
actly where you will find it in every Bicycle on 

earth. 


— eel eed Look at them and satisfy yourself. No wonder 
== : on es : they wobble. 

ee The Latest, Most Improved, Up-to-Date 
Wheel, THE RAC YCLHE, Narrow Tread, is the 
- a Only Machine having (chain and sprocket) the 
»> Pr ee r¢ horse hitched up between the shafts, where it 
on ns = should be, thus overcoming Leverage, Friction, and 

Wobble. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE AND MFG. CO., 


MIDDLETOWN, O. 
SEE Chain and Sprocket Actually Inside the Bearings. 1773 B’way, New York. 323 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 
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BLACK WOOD'S 
Hodinburah 
MAGAZINE, 


PusBLIsSHED MoNTHLY. — 








NEW YORK: 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
112 WALL STREET. 
Publishers of 


‘ge oe 
SV ety a = 


-_w 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, ‘+ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
SHAKESPEARIANA, 
QUARTERLY AND EDINBURGH REVIEWS, 
a SCOTTISH REVIEW. ‘2 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EpINBURGH. ., 
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BICYCLES. 


The Best in the World. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


| THE BLACK MFG. CO., Erie, Pa. 
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possess more of 
the essential re- 
quirements of a 
hi grade ma- 


me than any 
make upon the 
market. 


Send ae catalogue. 


Fenton Metallic 
Mfg. Co., 
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PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ATTENTION is directed to 
the new Installment-Annuity 
Policy of the Provident which 
provides a fixed income for 
twenty years, and for the 
continuance of the income to 
the widow for the balance of 
her life, if she should survive 
the instalment period of 
twenty years. 
































In everything which makes Life Insurance 

rfectly safe and moderate in cost, and in 

iberality to policy-holders, the Provident is 
unsurpassed. 





Permission to reprint entire Articles from this Magazine is withheld. 





BEST LINE 


CHICACO oF ST. LOU! 


OMAHA | 


~ KANSAS CIT) 
PACIFIC COAST) 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


<V* 


. Lib. ed a 
ROVAL BSULER 
SSOLUTELY 



































3 The greatest of all the bak- 
$ ing powders for strength 


and healthfulness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL. ST., NEW YORK. 
aR AS RE | 








